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BOOK ONE 


THE WINE-ROOM QUO V ADIS? 
AND CERTAIN CONSEQUENCES 


The Emperor’s Old Clothes 


I 


Mucs could be written about the way parents 
judge their children. Saul’s father surely had 
no especially high opinion of his son, when he 
sent him to seek the asses; and still, he returned 
with a king’s crown. My father used to say the 
same about me that Gustavus III said about his 
son: “he will come to no good end. He is too 
impudent and lazy to amount to anything.” I 
do not mention these things so as to compare 
myself either to Saul, who became king, or to 
Gustavus IV Adolphus, who was dethroned; I 
speak of them merely to show that one never can 
tell how matters will turn out. -My father con- 
sidered me impossible and found the reason to be 
atavistic; in every respect,—in audacity, obsti- 
nacy and laziness,—I resembled his brother 
John. My father made him my spiritual pro- 
genitor, and held him responsible to posterity for 

my faults as though they were his own short- 
comings. Uncle John died when I was ten 


.years old, shortly after he had returned from 
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abroad. Uncle John had been a great disap- 
pointment to my family. As a young man he 
had quickly run through all his property. It 
took but a few years. Then the family stepped 
in, and Uncle John was placed at various trades. 
He showed a total lack of adaptability toward 
them all, and the greatest disinclination for 
everything except writing home for money each 
month. He steered his course through the fam- 
ily in search of money as the sun its course 
through the zodiac. When he no longer met 
with success, he went to sea, and as year after 
year drifted by without his writing home for 
money, his relatives reached the logical conclu- 
sion: Uncle John was living in comfort abroad. 
That he lived followed from the receipt of a 
picture postcard now and then. ‘Therefore, it 
awakened feelings which I still remember, when 
Uncle John suddenly came home and died, leay- 
ing nothing but three big boxes filled with curios. 
There were idols from Australia, China and 
Mexico, and weapons from China, Mexico and 
the Congo. My family, lacking ethnological 
interest, looked upon the inheritance coldly. 
Uncle John was mentioned only as a person in 
whom one had placed expectations which were 
shamefully disregarded. A simple gravestone 
was erected over him in the churchyard. 

So much for Uncle John, my spiritual father. 
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I remember him vaguely from my childhood as 
a long, sinewy man with a matted moustache. I 
remember better his three big boxes, from which 
we children for a long time dragged what we 
needed for our games. With us, Uncle John 
was popular. Later, as time went on and I be- 
came older, I realized that there were probably 
both interesting and valuable articles among 
Uncle John’s relics. I decorated the room 
which little by little was given over to me at 
home, with some of the things, and when I 
launched out in the world after the home’s break- 
ing-up, I still had a few with me as remembrances 
of him. I wanted to have such remembrances. 
It was he who was responsible for my character, 
—for my laziness, audacity and obstirracy,—re- 
sponsible for everything. I will not weary the 
reader with an account of the occupations in life 
through which I sought to make these qualities 
bear fruit. I will come immediately to the main 
point. After having tried my skill as druggist, 
journalist and customs official, I became a writer 
of sensational fiction. 

Having reached this point I look back, and 
find that the reader can accuse me of lack of 
logic. I said that one could never tell how 
matters will turn out. The reader can say: 
“When a person begins with such premises, it is 
probable he will turn out as you have. Your 
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father prophesied correctly. It is only the lazy 
who would pick out such a profession, the auda- 
cious who would devote themselves to it, and the 
obstinate who would continue in it.” 

Taken in the abstract, this is faulty. Had I 
started from a higher plane, I could have become 
both judge and member of parliament. But I 
am magnanimous and waive my rights to argue 
the matter. As it was, my first sensational 
novel gave me a pleasant surprise. It was the 
first visible result of my presence on this earth. 
I had ceased to hope for any such evidence. I 
was well pleased. I considered my work both 
ingenious and original. I wrote one book after 
another. I discovered within myself depths of 
criminal phantasy, which I sounded with a mix- 
ture of fascination and horror. Uncle John’s 
heritage seemed to have been more inclusive than 
my father or I had believed. I revelled in de- 
scriptions of mysterious happenings; I thought 
out the most daring of adventures, and when my 
heroes found themselves in exciting situations, 
cold shivers ran down my back as well as theirs. 
While I wrote the world I lived in was less real 
than the one I created. And yet— 

There was a big “and yet’; the life I actually 
lived. It chilled me like a cold shower every 
time I returned to it. It was a plain, bourgeois 
life. I moved in a circle from table to bed. I 
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slept, ate and drank at stated hours. I had my 
regular income like a bourgeois. My occupa- 
tions were those of an everyday citizen; I in- 
vented adventurers and criminals, but I had 
never met any; the lives they led had never col- 
lided with mine; I had never even been robbed. 
I was seized with a growing antipathy to myself. 
Deep within me,—probably an inheritance from 
my physical father,—dwelt a voice that said: 
“You have come to a worse end than I thought. 
You are living a lie! Between your teachings 
and your life exist differences such as have 
brought about the separation of many churches. 
It isn’t enough that you are audacious, lazy and 
stubborn; you are cowardly—” 

But I would listen to the voice no longer. As 
I could not silence it any other way, I decided 
to take a trip abroad, find new company and 
at the same time see something of the places 
I had described. I went to Copenhagen. I 
found gay company, but no such adventures as 
I myself described; my desire for comfort, which 
the voice within me called cowardice, saw to it 
that I continued to remain in quiet and respect- 
able places. And then one day Fate, as though 
smiling, sent an adventure more fantastic than 
any I had invented. It was as though she said: 
Now you shall see how things really happen! 

That was in the autumn of 1912. 


IT 


Berore I go any further I want to draw atten- 
tion to one fact. I am not the hero of this book. 
If you insist upon the narrator being the hero, 
you may call me a passive one. But a hero 
should do heroic deeds. I am modest; I propose 
calling myself the chronicler of events. 

It began in the wine-room Quo Vadis? Of 
course, I could also say, it started the next night, 
or even when I called on the stout Mr. Graham 
who later, it turned out, was the cause of so 
many surprises; but, if I am to tell my story 
from the very beginning, I must go back to the 
wine-room in Newbridge Street. 

It is an Italian wine-room. ‘The whole world 
knows Copenhagen,—the merry, smiling, old- 
fashioned, hospitable city, the least arrogant of 
any metropolis, the capital of the middle classes 
with their sound common sense,—Copenhagen, 
the city on the Sound with its red baroque houses, 
its green copper roofs and its slender towers. 
But, the whole world does not know the wine- 
room in Newbridge Street. ‘The proprietor is a 


black-bearded, fat Florentine, formerly a maker 
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of plaster casts, who speaks a vulcanic Danish. 
His place serves the best wines and sets one of 
the best tables in the city. He has decorated 
the walls with examples of his art, which smil- 
ingly or scornfully look down on the desirable or 
undesirable guests; and as a tribute, partly to 
his sense of eloquence, partly to the Latin tongue, 
he calls the place Quo V adis?—“‘Where art thou 
going?” Itis a question he has not asked in vain. 
Not only his own countrymen but others as well 
have heard it and turned their steps toward New- 
bridge Street. I have sat there many an evening, 
and there I was on the evening in question,—the 
time when the whole affair started. 

My companions were my usual ones in the 
place: the Danish newspaper-man Brasch, his 
countryman the Sculptor, who was only known 
by the name of his profession, and a Swede, my 
countryman, Simon Weel. 

Brasch was a sensational journalist, one of the 
type who thinks in the same jargon he writes, 
with double leads and headlines. He could as 
easily make a sensation out of an extinguished 
gas-light as he could out of a murder, but he pre- 
ferred the gas-light. The mysterious happen- 
ings of everyday life were his specialty. With 
them he daily tickled the bourgeois ladies at 
their afternoon tea, and they had shown their 
appreciation by tripling the circulation of his 
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newspaper, Extraposten, within a few years. 
The three conditions of man which brought about 
the radical conversion of Buddha, sickness, old 
age and death, would, with Brasch, have called 
forth three articles, or if it had been about the 
time subscriptions were expiring, one article and 
double renewals. Brasch was little, lively, but 
taciturn. When he spoke his voice resembled a 
chain rocket which shoots up, explodes, and by 
fits and starts throws out new rockets. Probably 
it was a result of his journalistic training; per- 
haps he had been reading too much Dickens. | 
His countryman, the Sculptor, was a picture of 
patient humanity. His body reminded one of 
those straw-stuffed, jointed dolls, which can be 
tossed this way and that without injury; his con- 
versation reminded one of the ocean around 
Holland’s coast, continually watching for a 
crack in the walls so as to rush in over the land. 
As soon as there was a break in the conversation, 
the Sculptor began and his voice would trickle 
in. Nothing could stop him from relating an 
anecdote to the end, and to relate anecdotes was 
what he lived for. It was Brasch who intro- 
duced me at the wine-room. I had made his 
acquaintance one time when a window had been 
mysteriously smashed at my house. As we had 
reached the door of the wine-room he had stopped 
me. I had listened and heard a diabolical noise 
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within: they were talking against time, trying to 
keep the Sculptor silent. 

“TI have stopped you,” Brasch had said, “as 
Marius stopped his legions in order to accustom 
them to the howling of the Teutons.” After I 
had been given a couple of minutes to familiar- 
ize myself with the sound, I was initiated in the 
wine-room, where the star guest, then as well 
as later, was Simon Weel. 

For a moment let me speak in the style of 
Jules Verne. Imagine a man of forty years, 
very tall of figure, beardless, in appearance half 
actor, half priest (unless, as some evil tongues 
say, these two careers imply one another), a man 
with a stomach which hangs between his knees 
like a frozen waterfall, about whom no one can 
say by what he lives, but every one that he lives 
well. Imagine the dignity of a patrician, the 
verbosity of a Sophist, and the temperament of 
an Epicurean;—you will then have a fair pic- 
ture of Simon Weel. In other words, you see 
before you the last of the aristocrats, forced to 
turn his back on his native land on account of 
increasing democratism, an emigrant who, 
while abroad awaiting the Restoration, gives lec- 
tures on worldly wisdom; an intransigeant. 
And if you see him before you in this visionary 
_ way, you will then also surely see before him his 
favorite drink, Calabrian wine in a straw-plaited 
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fiasco. That wine was Signor Cazzoletti’s spe- 
cialty; and it was moreover the topic of conver- 
sation on the evening that my story begins. The 
rest of us were not cultured enough to drink 
wine. Brasch and I had discovered a whiskey 
with a black label. The Sculptor kept to demo- 
cratic beer and brooded over his anecdotes. 
With devoutly closed eyes Simon Weel let a 
glass of Calabrian wine glide down his majestic 
throat. Then he said: 

“It is unbelievable that there can be any sale 
for such a wine in Denmark.” 

“And why?’ I asked. “Is there any other 
nation with such a strong sense for material 
enjoyments at a cheap price?” 

“Let me talk,” said Simon Weel. “Any 
questions which need to be asked, I will ask. It 
is remarkable that such a wine can be found in 
this country, and it is remarkable because the 
beverages a country drinks, are like mirrors in 
which it sees itself. When an ape looks into 
a mirror, no apostle can look out. A demo- 
cratic land should drink beer.” 

“And beer is good,” said the Sculptor. 

“Tt is a suitable drink for you,” said Simon 
Weel. “It is probably from that inexhaustible 
beer-keg you gather inspiration for your infernal 
anecdotes. Wine, even the most ordinary, is 
aristocratic. Wine has culture; when you drink, 
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you take a glass with all generations which have 
drunk wine in the past. It is a sort of com- 
munion. A wine like this is aristocratic to the 
fingertips. Whiskey is the drink of the pluto- 
crat. It brings with it that elephantiasis of the 
ego which marks the plutocrats in their own 
country. It is extraordinarily well suited to 
Brasch and Hegel, who are semi-cultured and 
roll in money. Apropos of this, there is nat- 
urally no one here who will invite me to have 
another bottle of wine. I thought there was still 
a drop or two left, in this keg of mine but, on my 
soul, it is empty.” 

The Sculptor thought the remark addressed 
to him. 

“T have treated you so often,” said he, “that 
it is about time for you to invite me.” 

“As usual, my good Sculptor,” said Simon 
Weel, “your logic rolls over on its back like a 
dog when bothered with fleas. In the first place, 
why should I treat you because you have treated 
me? I don’t earn any money, but you do, or at 
least you should, if you were to carve statues 
instead of sitting here and wearying us with 
anecdotes. Besides, I said: ‘apropos of this,’ 
and I was speaking about plutocrats. If you 
turn to your dictionary you will find that pluto- 
crats are people who can show off with their 
money. Do you count yourself in that category 
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when you can’t even afford to invite me to have a 
fiasco, but propose that I should treat you?” 

“T met Blaaby, the bank director, on the street 
to-day,” said the Sculptor, “and was on the point 
of stopping him and ask for an advance pay- 
ment on a scholarship. But then—” 

“Have you received a scholarship!’ cried 
Simon Weel. 

“Not yet, but perhaps I will get one, if I try 
for it. Blaaby looked so crabbed, that I didn’t 
dare tackle him Have I told you about the 
time when Cz—” 

I interrupt the Sculptor. Cz was also a 
sculptor who came to the wine-room. He was 
a Pole, and spelled his name chiefly with c and 2. 
He modelled cubistic portraits, and in the same 
way that the windows in the modern houses are 
placed everywhere except where you expect 
them, the noses and ears of Cz’s busts appeared 
in the most varied places. 'The demand for these 
works of art did not exceed the supply. He was 
the most impassioned enthusiast I have ever met 
and at the same time the most impartial, because 
he would agree with every one if he could have 
but five minutes leeway. In the meantime, that 
artist was not present, and it was Simon Weel 
who interrupted the Sculptor. 

“For goodness sake, spare me your anecdotes, 


kneader of clay. What do I care what Blaaby 
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said to the Pole? Keep to the subject. Have 
you got any money?” 

“Not a penny,” said the Sculptor. “Cz related 
it himself. It was very ridiculous. He was 
sitting with—” 

“Have you any money?” said Simon Weel 
turning to me. 

“Yes,” I answered truthfully, “and it will be 
a pleasure to present you with another fiasco.” 

“That I did not expect. Truly, I did not ex- 
pect it, because I look for no surprises from a 
writer of sensational fiction. If you can bring 
about anything so unexpected in your next de- 
tective story, it will, as an example of the deca- 
dent taste, run through ten editions. It is sad 
but true, that such literature is read as much to- 
day as the philosophical novels were a century 
ago. Just think to what ends a talented person 
could employ the sensational novel: that is, if 
you could imagine a person of talent who would 
condescend to write one! To what purpose did 
Voltaire write his novels? They are not much 
better than the ones Hegel here grinds out, but 
Voltaire filled.his novels with ideas, and the pub- 
lic swallowed them as one swallows castor-oil in 
acapsule. These ideas of his accomplished their 
purpose and brought about the French Revolu- 
tion, the saddest of all events. I have often 
thought of writing an ingenious, aristocratic 
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book, but who would read it? No one, least of 
all the publisher to whom I would submit it. 
But, if I could bring myself to write a detective 
story and in it hide all the truths that I wish to 
bring out, then not only the public, but perhaps 
even the publishers, would read it and understand 
a hundredth part of what I mean. I might, 
perhaps, bring about a counter-revolution to 
Voltaire’s. But I could not bemean myself by 
writing detective stories, and therefore a detec- 
tive story that is of value will never be written.” 
Simon Weel drew in his breath and emptied 
a glass. The Sculptor immediately took up the 
thread of his story where he had dropped it. 
“Well, Cz was sitting with Bérevig and an- 
other Norwegian named Vatnemo. You know 
Borevig, he writes verses. He is the most pessi- 
mistic poet in Norway and is never more than 
an arm’s length away from a bottle. Vat- 
nemo—”’ 
“Do you think it really true,” said Brasch, 
“that all detective stories are of so little value?” 
“Do I think it true!” exclaimed Simon Weel, 
as the Sculptor automatically shut off the stream. 
“What sort of proof do you want? One can 
prove anything one wants, except that which is 
absolutely certain. An English bishop has 
clearly and distinctly proven that nothing exists, 
but that fact does not hinder him from receiving 
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his salary. It is an axiom that all detective 
stories are as stupid as detectives are in real life. 
It is the only point of contact they have with 
reality, and it is for this reason that they are so 
stupid.” 

“Hm,” said Brasch, slipping in with his rocket- 
like voice. ‘Well, perhaps—here at home—I 
admit, there are not many mysterious happen- 
ings—but abroad—why shouldn’t one write as 
well about mysterious happenings as about 
every-day matters?/— The people need mystery 
—national mystification—therefore it is only 
right to give it to them.” 

“Dixisti! Truth in a nutshell!” 

“T know everything you want to say—every- 
thing. If you only knew what trouble it cost 
me to serve up a mystery each day, you would 
appreciate me.” 

“Not a bit!” cried Weel. 

“For my part,” I said to Brasch, “I think you 
are a wonder. You almost approach Hans 
Christian Andersen. You see a mystery in an 
unlocked door or in a person who goes twice to 
the Thorwaldsen Museum. You have that 
talent for little things which characterizes all 
your countrymen, and you make use of it in a 
new and original manner.” 

“My dear friend! My dear friend!” said 
Brasch, as though waving the matter aside, “If 
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you only knew with what pangs they are brought 
forth.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” 

“You’re a fool! Really, what I say is true. 
I have to hold myself guilelesss as a dove, subtle 
as a serpent. I have to employ all tricks, like 
old roués in their love-making,—all. I have to 
write standing up, lying down, hanging on by 
my elbow. The result, you see, is an article in 
Extraposten.” 

“You poor devil,” said Weel, and took a drink. 
Brasch stopped and the Sculptor turned on the 
stream. 

“How far had I got? Oh, yes, Vatnemo is 
also a poet and the most envious poet in Norway, 
—and that means something. He snuffles with 
his nose as though he were chockful of polyps. 
He and Cz and Borevig sat together in a café. 
Borevig was in the dumps and Vatnemo was 
finding fault with a book of poems which had 
gone through two editions. Just then—” 

I suddenly thought of something. 

“Listen,” I said to Brasch. “You said that 
there are no mysteries here at home. That is 
an exaggeration. ‘There has been burglary after 
burglary here for a long time. And by the way, 
didn’t you write an article about it the day before 
yesterday?” f 

“Yes, There really is something mysterious 
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about those burglaries. Not a thing has been 
stolen.” 

“Really?” 

‘“Notevenapin. It looks as though some one 
had broken in to look over the places.” 

“Perhaps there was nothing worth taking.” 

“Ves, there was. But nothing was stolen. 
I don’t know whether you read the whole of my 
article. There is another factor which the police 
have not noticed. All the burglaries have occur- 
red in old houses.” 

“In old houses? What do you mean?” 

“Old shanties built in the seventies. Hardly 
look as though they could contain anything of 
value.” 

“Hm. Aren’t you imagining that? Or per- 
haps it is merely a coincidence.” 

“Tt is not a question of imagination on my 
part. And it is a queer coincidence, if it is a 
coincidence.” 

“Tt may be some thief looking around for an- 
tiques.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Do you think the police can clear up the 
matter?” 

“Hm. Probably not. Especially as nothing 
has been stolen. Then the police lose their right 
to investigate. If I wanted to clear up the 
matter, perhaps I could do it finally.” 
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“Are you thinking of turning detechiye?”’ 

“No. But a real English detecti pe like 
one in a story book, is stopping in city.” 

“The devil you say! And he thinks of settling 
down here!” 

“Not permanently. He is only staying here 
for a while on a vacation. I interviewed him 
for my paper. Fat man, terribly fat. But 
looked shrewd, you know. Two friends with 
him.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Graham. First stopped at the Alexandria, 
but now, I hear, has hired a house in Rose 
Common Allée, and receives clients.” 

“You don’t say so! Does he speak Danish?” 

“Not that I know of. Probably works intui-: 
tively. Mighty fat man—must be frightful for 
him in summer. Is perhaps like Sherlock 
Holmes’ brother, you know, the fat fellow, what 
was his name?—Mycroft. Go out and see him— 
you who write about detectives should see a real 
one—31 Rose Common Allée.” 

Brasch’s chain-like sentence came to an end, 
closing in a gulp of whiskey. Simon Weel, who 
had been staring at him and me, broke out: 

“Verily, any one would think we were sitting 
in the company of two convicts. You talk about 
nothing but thievery. What can your innermost 
thoughts be like? I am ashamed of you.” 
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He drank our health in two glasses of Cala- 
brian wine. The Sculptor took advantage of 
the pause which followed. 

“Well, Vatnemo and Boérevig were sitting in 
the café with Cz. Vatnemo railed against the 
poetry others wrote, and found fault with people 
in general. Borevig simply sat there in his usual 
state of dumps. All at once Borevig pulled him- 
self together and said:—‘There are decent people 
in the world after all. To-day I received a letter 
from a ship’s broker in Haugesund, in which he 
offered me a thousand crowns for a trip to the 
Canary Islands.’ Vatnemo stared at him until 
it seemed as though his eyes would pop out of his 
head.—‘A thousand crowns! For a trip to the 
Canary Islands!— ‘Yes,’ said Borevig, ‘a thou- 
sand crowns to go to the Canary Islands and 
write poetry.— ‘Poetry! ... Canary Islands! 
. . « When are you going?— ‘I am not going,’ 
said Borevig— ‘You are not going?— ‘Do 
you think I am crazy? You know what hap- 
pened to the Titanic. — ‘The Titanic! Surely 
there are no icebergs near the Canary Islands!— 
‘If I were to take an ocean trip the boat 
would strike an iceberg sure as fate,’ said Bore- 
vig, and with tears in his eyes finished his toddy. 
Vatnemo stared at him until his eyes looked like 

-marble balls. Finally he pulled himself together 
and snuffled:—‘Iceberg—strike | one—you!— 
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But you could always put a call for help in a 
bottle and throw it overboard!” 

The Sculptor stopped and with a gurgle dived 
down in his beer glass. Simon Weel, who had 
listened in spite of himself, cried: 

“Ts that true? Didn’t he go?” 

“He did not,” said the Sculptor, “he was too 
afraid of the icebergs. Isn’t that true, Cz?” 

The man from the banks of the Vistula had 
come in, and stood by our table, as black-bearded 
and enthusiastic as usual. 

“Yes, yes!” he cried, “absolute true!” 

“Now, you see,” said the Sculptor proudly. 
‘Do you remember that time, Cz, when you—” 

“T have thirstink,” brokenly said the promis- 
ing Polish artist. “Big thirstink. Money? 
Have you, Scolpteur?” 

The Sculptor, who dimly felt he should pay 
the heroes of anecdotes as he did other models, 
pulled out a crown for the Pole. Hereupon 
Simon Weel awakened to life again. 

“Not even in Israel,” said he, “have I found 
such unsatisfactory wine bottles as in this pot- 
house. Is there any one who has the courage 
to venture another fiasco on me? ‘That there is 
nobody I can well understand. The Sculptor 
refused a while ago, when I asked him. And 
now, with his usual lack of logic, he is sitting 
there offering beer to his competitor. He is 
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welcome to that simple beverage. And from 
detective story writers, like Brasch and Hegel, 
one naturally expects no appreciation. Besides, 
this is a red letter day for me.” 

“Weel,” said Brasch, “you are right in not 
turning author—you would make a poor jour- 
nalist—too many words. Order a fiaseo—why a 
red letter day?” 

“Thanks, my old friend,” said Simon Weel, 
“that was what I expected of you. Yes, it is 
a red letter day for me. I-have thought of giv- 
ing up the faith of my childhood. I have con- 
sidered turning Buddhist.” 

“Buddhist!” said Brasch, “hah! So you can 
pass through ten thousand existences, eh? And 
just so much more wine, I can well understand.” 

“T scorn your insinuations, writer of scandal!’ 
said Simon Weel, and emptied a glass from the 
new fiasco. “It is a result of your profession, 
and I have already expressed my opinions about 
that. If I turn Buddhist it will be for no such 
petty reasons. It is because Buddhism is a log- 
ical religion. If you do a thing, the result will 
be similar, nothing worse. You will not be exe- 
cuted because you have committed a theft, you 
will only be flogged. If you commit murder, 
you will be murdered in the next life. If you 
live by writing trashy books, you will be a pub- 
lisher. ‘That is logic.” 
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“And if you drink?’ I said, “or indulge in 
good food?” 

“T understand the insinuation that, like a 
snake in the grass, lies hidden in your words. I 
understand that, in the sayings of Buddha, 
there is no command one should drink Calabrian 
wine. But I take two matters into considera- 
tion. In the first place, I consider the climate. 
It is possible that in India one can fast and dis- 
pense with wine, but it is impossible in a Scandi- 
navian country. Any one who fasts here be- 
comes cross-grained, and it is impossible for an 
angry person to open his eyes to the truth. Sec- 
ondly, there is a sect which has been maligned in 
ecclesiastical history, I mean the Gnostics. 
They were the ones who discovered there were 
two ways to kill the flesh, through mortifying 
and fasting, and through excesses. I have 
thought of forming a Buddhist order embracing 
the latter Gnostic principles. I think that is 
what is needed.” 

“Hm,” I said. “But I thought Buddhists 
lived in monasteries.” 

“There is a great similarity between a monas- 
tery and a pothouse. You are equally isolated 
in both. After you have sat for several years 
in the same wine-room, you no longer talk with 
the other people at your table. You talk to 
yourself. Do you think I pay any attention to 
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the Sculptor’s anecdotes or Brasch’s conversa- 
tion with you about the stool-pigeons in the city? 
I meditate on the deepest of problems. Your 
chattering is the same to me as the churning of 
the prayermills to a Buddhist monk. In such 
matters, one must not be petty.” 


The only other happening that evening which 
at all concerns the story was Signor Cazzoletti’s 
bringing out a bottle of whiskey that was twenty 
years old but which never reached its majority. 
Brasch and I looked out for that. About one 
in the morning I discovered when I stared at 
the clock, that the one resembled a zero, and 
that the hour hand rotated as quickly as the min- 
ute hand. At the same time it seemed to me the 
plaster casts with which Signor Cazzoletti had 
decorated the walls had increased in number. 
At times they were hanging on the wall and it 
was Signor Cazzoletti who was waiting on me, 
and again it was Signor Cazzoletti who hung on 
the wall, and the plaster casts, each busier than 
the other, served me. Hence I formed the con- 
clusion it was time to go, and in spite of protests 
from Simon Weel and my legs I put my resolu- 
tion into execution. 

No one followed me. Outside it was a warm, 
windy night in early autumn. 


III 


As I said, the night was windy. In front of 
the wine-room lay a bicycle which had blown 
down. Probably it belonged to the waiter. My 
mind was still filled with the conversation of the 
last few hours. I thought: “Buddha says that 
he who rights an overturned beetle, to him shall 
seven sins be forgiven; how many sins then will 
be remitted to him, who sets aright an over- 
turned bicycle?” Thereupon I discovered the 
proposition had to do with the theory of propor- 
tion, and I could never solve the question be- 
cause I had forgotten all my mathematics. I 
gave up the problem. ‘The wind caught me and 
carried me with sails spread around the corner 
into Highbridge Square. There I was in the 
lee. Just beyond the corner the street rubbish 
spun around forming a whirlwind. For a few 
minutes I extended it the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and then cruised across the open space. 

The square was dark and empty with excep- 
tion of a single policeman who stood in the cen- 
tre, his hands folded over his stomach, and gazed 
around as though looking for something which 
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he could testify against on oath. At sight of 
me, he straightened up and officiously took a 
couple of steps in my direction. However, I 
have an inborn whimsical disincljnation to form 
closer acquaintance with the subjects which I 
write about; there dwells within me a sort of 
spiritual gyroscope which invariably straightens 
me up at such times and carries me unharmed 
past policemen. It also functioned now. I 
passed the constable on a fine outward tack and 
drew into Merchants Street with all sails set. 

After I had come so far, and was out of reach 
of the police, the gyroscope automatically un- 
coupled itself. Instead the more conscious part 
of my brain began to operate. In moments like 
these, it functions as though it were divided in 
two parts, one proposing, the other disposing. 
It is probably this phenomenon which is referred 
to in Biblical language at the very beginning 
of the Catechism where mention is made of the 
thoughts which bear witness one to another, re- 
ciprocally accusing or defending. I can also 
compare the workings of my brain to the black 
and white birds which sang above Frithjof’s 
head. In my case it was the white bird that 
began. It said: 

“There is no sense to this. You are in Mer- 
chants Street and are moving forward in the 
direction of the inner city. You yourself live 
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in Jacob Street which lies directly back of you 
out by Amager. The proper thing for you to 
do is to change your course. I propose a clear 
course ahead in the opposite direction.” 

The black bird said: 

“T have never heard the likes of such prosaic 
nonsense. When, not even to mention other 
matters, a person has taken part in draining to 
the last dregs a bottle of twenty-year old whis- 
key, it really is not intended that he should then 
go home and go to bed. If Jacob Street lies 
astern, then straight ahead is the new and un- 
known. Full course ahead!” | 

The white bird said: 

“The quest for the new and unknown, when. 
one has been engaged in disposing of so much 
whiskey, can easily bring about unpleasantness 
with the police.” 

The black bird reiterated: 

“No objections. Full course ahead!” 

The gyroscope, which saw another policeman 
in the distance, began to function again. We 
cleared the corner of Furrier Street without dif- _ 
ficulty. Halfway up that thoroughfare, how- 
ever, my legs were seized with a ridiculous de- 
sire to fold themselves up like jack-knives. 'To 
hinder this, I was forced to travel the whole of 
Furrier Street in double quick time. I turned 
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a corner without thinking what new street I was 
entering. Suddenly my power of breathing left 
me, I slowed down my speed and without any 
definite idea in my head, drifted toward that 
object which for the moment made the greatest 
impression on me,—a lighted shop window. I 
came alongside without difficulty and stationed 
myself so I could stare in. At first I glanced 
in absent-mindedly but after a few minutes I 
noticed an object which made me burst out in 
a hearty laugh. In the middle of the wmdow 
sat a fat Buddha smiling to himself! 

I decided to examine the window more closely. 
Beside the fat Buddha there were pieces of silk 
with brightly colored embroidery, scimitars of a 
blood-thirsty appearance, watches and a great 
many porcelain figures. Some were seated, 
others standing, and a few of them ceremoniously 
nodded their heads. I assumed a serious ex- 
pression and returned their nods. I realized 
that I found myself in front of a Chinese antique 
shop. Partly on this account, partly because 
I was in the land of Hans Christian Andersen, 
it struck me as a brilliant idea to raise both in- 
dex fingers and say “P” like the Chinaman in 
the story. At the same time I wondered why 
the shop was lighted at that time of night. All 
other shops in the street were dark. However, 
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the matter did not interest me especially and in 
another few moments I cast off again and drifted 
further. 

On account of the cordiality which stamped 
the intercourse between the lighted antique shop 
and myself, there followed a period of taciturn- 
ity and seriousness. Life is not only a jest. I 
pondered over it, while my legs carried me 
through one street after the other, past belated 
wanderers who stared at me, past young ladies 
who showed an obliging willingness toward me, 
and chauffeurs who shouted after me as I passed. 
The gyroscope had laid the course half to star- 
board, and from the inner city steered me back 
to the main street. Sunk in thought, I reached 


\ City Hall Place unharmed by all temptations. 


At the corner by the Hotel National, a young 
\ woman with a determined look came toward me. 
\She wore a hat that looked like an overturned 
boat, to which roses and tulips clung tight like 

hipwrecked mariners. The gyroscope steered 
hard to port to avoid her, for women’s arms are 

like hunters’ nets. When I looked around a lit- 
tle later, I found myself on the banks of St. 

J rgen’s Lake. Unconsciously, I must have 

climbed over the iron bridge diagonally across 

from the Sea Pavilion. I was still in a grave 
and serious mood. My thoughts burrowed down 
in my earlier life and turned over past events 
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like the workmen in a garden turn up the sod in 
springtime. What had I really accomplished in 
the world? Nothing. I was lower than the 
commonest day-laborer, because what he did was 
at least based on reality. I scribbled off ad- 
ventures and mysteries, while I myself lived like 
a respectable every-day citizen. I could expect 
that every person I met would buttonhole me, 
take me one side and say: You're a humbug, 
sir; I will express myself more clearly, a swin- 
dler, sir. Ha ha, how full of humbug life is! 
Vive la blague! While my thoughts thus tore 
my past life to shreds, there was suddenly a 
rustling in the bushes at my right; a rough look- 
ing tramp crawled up the slope to the path and 
approached me in a half cringing, half menac- 
ing manner. He was stout, for if in Argentina 
the beggars ride on horseback and in Sweden 
have passed their college examinations, then in 
Denmark they are fat, substantial looking peo- 
ple. Suddenly I felt an overpowering desire to 
share my troubles with some one. I grasped 
the Danish tramp’s hand, and said: “Wherever 
there is a poor wretch, he is my friend and 
brother. You, simple son of the desert, are my 
brother. But you are better than I, for your 
outer appearance tells what you are; you do not 
exist by lying, which is the most distressing of 
all diets. Arise, take up thy bed and follow me! 
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Here is a ten-spot for you, and if you need more, 
come to me in the morning. 10 Jacob Street, re- 
member, 10 Jacob Street, second floor, right. 
Just ring three times and I will open the door 
myself.” The tramp spat on the money and 
stuck it in some hiding-place inside his shirt, and 
we wandered along together. We came down 
to Old King’s Road. The tramp kept on by my 
side, plainly flattered at my company; I rebuked 
him for it. It was I who should be flattered to 
have him as companion. He protested. He 
could tell well enough when he met a fine fellow; 
he had met many fine fellows, although he had 
met many more skunks in his time, most of whom 
had worn a helmet and carried a sword or billy, 
but still he had also met enough fine fellows, so 
he could easily see I was one of them.— “Ah, 
my friend, you are in company with a person who 
has maligned the bulls more than you have ever 
done. Throughout ten books I have belittled 
their intelligence, while you probably have given 
them opportunity for as many lightly bought 
triumphs. Asa matter of fact, you are their best 
friend, you give them employment; they should 
touch their helmets to you, but they haven’t even 
enough sense for that.” The tramp pricked up 
his ears and sought to interpret the powerful 
rustling of my spirit’s wings, but only partially 
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succeeded. However he understood that in some 
way I also had a bone to pick with the men with 
helmets and treacherous night-sticks; and filled 
with the same desire to show sympathy, as I had 
felt a short time before, he began to insinuate 
how the next time he would fool those curs and 
how he would give me a wink in time so that I 
could have a hand in their defeat. I stopped to 
thank him. I looked around. We found our- 
selves in a less than dimly lighted cross-street, 
planted with trees. Just before us was an old- 
fashioned house set back in a garden, enclosed by 
a spiked iron fence. The house was black and 
still as death. The tramp leaned familiarly 
toward me. 

“There I have often thought to— I have 
passed here in the daytime as well as at night— 
Never a soul to be seen. Sometimes I have 
heard a queer noise coming from there, as though 
a child was crying out. A queer house, but 
there I have thought to—” 

“You had thought—hic—to break in there?” 
I asked, both interested and impressed. I 
noticed that it was difficult for me to talk 
straight. 

“Yes, I tell you, it is hard to hit on a good 
house nowadays.” 

“This one here looks good,” I admitted. 
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“It looks devilishly good,” said my com- 
panion in a burst of enthusiasm. Suddenly he 
became silent. 

In the circle of light under the next street 
lamp a familiar silhouette had popped up, and 
the approaching tramp of the law’s heavy shoes 
cut the stillness of the night. My accomplice 
cleaved the darkness with an old, trained and 
penetrating glance. Suddenly there was a whis- 
per of consternation, which sounded like the 
noise from a tea-kettle when the water begins to 
boil: “Olsen! He’s the one I noticed the last 
time—g’bye, sir, g’bye! I remember the ad- 
dress!” 

With the noiseless footsteps of a burglar he 
disappeared, obliterating himself in less than 
fifteen seconds; it was as though he had faded 
away in smoke like the genii in the Arabian 
Nights. While I wonderingly stared after him, 
the tramping of the shoes of the law came nearer 
and nearer. Now the law was beside me. The 
gyroscope let loose at full speed. Nevertheless 
the custodian of the public peace stopped and 
addressed me. 

“Was there some one standing here bothering 
you, sir?” 

“Tt was only a poor devil who asked for a 
match,” said I without hesitation, 
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“Ah, was that it?—Anyway, I think I recog- 
nized him. Was he obnoxious?” 

“Not at all,” I said, “certainly not.” Ha ha! 
I was breathing nectar and ambrosia; the con- 
stable went his way with a quieted and envious 
look. I remained where I was, staring at the 
dark house in the garden. Suddenly the two 
birds began to sing again over my head. 

The white bird sang: 

“It is well past two o’clock. It is truly high 
time to go home and go to bed.” 

The black bird answered: 

“To go home and go to bed like any other re- 
spectable citizen! Think of the man who disap- 
peared a couple of minutes ago. Is it likely he 
will go home and go to bed now? No, he’s not 
that kind of a fellow. He practices what he 
preaches, and does not pretend to be different 
from what he is. But, of course, he is only a 
poor wretch of a house-breaker.” 

The white bird said: 

“Without doubt you have a certain feeling of 
respect for him? Perhaps you feel inclined to 
do as he does—commit burglaries?” 

The black bird answered quietly: 

“Why not? So as to prove that it is not only 
among thieves that honor exists. Why not 
break into that house there?” 
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Paralyzed with terror, the white bird could 
find no other answer than: 

“In the house there, which that wretched man 
had just chosen for himself!” 

How is a decision formed? 'The philosophers 
wrangle over the question, and I am not the man 
to solve it. Was it my association with the art- 
less housebreaker? Was it the powerful whis- 
key from Signor Cazzoletti’s wine-room? Was 
it the voice which for a long time had upbraided 
me for my false way of living? Or was it the 
belief that I could draw back if I so wished? 
Perhaps it was the last which made me suddenly 
lay my hand on the cold iron latch. I felt some- 
thing give way under the pressure—the gate 
leading to the dark, shadowy garden. It swung 
so lightly and easily, that my next action fol- 
lowed of its own accord: I went through the open 
gate and closed it after me. 

I think that I then paused for a moment. 
The garden was large and in utter darkness, and 
the house with its black windows had an intimi- 
dating appearance. I remained at the gate and 
looked up at the facade. Then I felt surprise 
at a fact which really should have surprised me 
before: the gate had been unlocked! 

I do not know why that discovery really should 
have strengthened my decision, but as a matter 
of fact, it did. All sorts of fantastic ideas, whis- 
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key-born, swarmed through my head: people were 
still in the habit of locking their garden gates at 
night! What did the owner mean by leaving 
the garden open for any one to come in! It was 
inexcusable. He deserved nothing better than 
that people should break into his house. He as 
good as forced them to it! If I met him, I 
would say right to his face: “What do you mean, 
any way? Why, you force people to break into 
your place. Blame yourself, and be glad it is I 
you find here and not some ordinary burglar.” 
I formulated this rebuke in half spoken words as 
I stood in the dark garden watching the trees 
sway in the night wind. Suddenly another 
thought came into my head: the dwelling of such 
a careless householder should be less difficult to 
break into than other houses! 

This struck me as being a clever thought. 
‘What was it I longed for? I wanted to experi- 
ence the risk, the danger, the excitement I had so 
often described in my books. I wanted to expe- 
rience the sensations so as to vindicate myself to 
myself. I could attain my end through a bur- 
glary. But I did not want to have too much 
trouble. To break into the usual substantial 
house with skeleton key and jemmy was not to 
my liking. No, a house easily managed, and the 
triumph of giving a careless householder a moral 
slap in the face, that was what appealed to me, 
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I had come to a decision. I would investigate 
how far the carelessness of this man extended. 
If it went as far as I had reason to believe, then 
I would give him a warning. I would show 
people that I dared risk something, if it were 
necessary. I left the gateway abruptly and 
sneaked up through the garden with the clear and 
fixed intention of breaking into the house. And 
while this decision lay uppermost in my mind, it 
is possible that deeper down a voice said: it won’t 
be very serious—you can always put the blame 
on the whiskey and pay a fine. But that voice 
was not permitted to talk out loud. 

I sneaked around the house on tip-toe. The 
grass rustled lightly under my feet, the wind 
puffed and blew through the trees and my heart 
was filled with limitless self-pride. Now and 
then, however, I had to stop and hiccough in my 
hat. I safely reached the back of the house. 
It showed the effects of rain and weather even 
more than did the front, if that were possible. 
On the ground floor were six windows and a 
door. The door looked as though it had been 
unused for years. The latch was covered with 
rust. When, by the light of a match, I exam- 
ined it more closely, however, I found that some 
one must have attempted to use it lately; the rust 
was rubbed off in many places. One of the win- 
dows seemed to open in an unused room or corri- 
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dor; the night was too dark for me to distinguish 
which it was. Deciding quickly, I began to chip 
off the putty on the window frame with the big 
blade of my knife. The putty had weathered 
like mortar between stones, and in spite of the 
clumsy way I worked, I had it all removed in 
three or four minutes. The tacks that held the 
pane of glass were so old that they almost fell 
out by themselves. What sort of a house was it? 
Half mechanically I picked out the windowpane 
and laid it on the grass. I stood on the bank of 
the Rubicon. Still there was time to turn back. 
The white bird, by way of experiment, started a 
warble; but the next moment his black brother 
outvoiced the sound with a powerful fanfare. I 
opened the window. It creaked so loudly that I 
sprang back. A minute passed during which I 
stood and hiccoughed oaths into my hat. But 
everything was quiet in the house. With quick 
decision I climbed over the window sill and 
stepped in. Unlike the majority of house- 
breakers I wore my hat and overcoat. 

I must admit one thing before I go any fur- 
ther. At the time I was under an impression 
which made it considerably easier to form my 
decision and carry out my actions. I felt 
convinced that the house was unoccupied. I 
summed up all the peculiarities of the case, the 
open gate, the rusty latch on the back door, the 
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putty crumbling with age—everything pointed in 
that direction. An unoccupied house was still 
more practical for a burglar making his début 
than a house carelessly looked after; it reduced 
the risk to a minimum, although naturally there 
were still possibilities for spoils. But these did 
not interest me. Even if the house were unin- 
habitated I would find what I sought. 'To-mor- 
row I could look myself in the face: I had com- 
mitted a burglary. I would no longer be a plain, 
respectable citizen, who was sure of his three 
meals a day and who wrote about people who had 
to provide for themselves at risk of their freedom. 
I could look Simon Weel in the face and say: 
all detective stories are not—but, what was that? 

I had slowly tip-toed across the room where I 
had broken in; I had reached the opposite side 
and stood by a door. I had laid my hand on the 
door latch and felt it give. And just at that mo- 
ment I had heard something. What was it? 
Was it a child whimpering? Was it the squeak- 
ing of arat? A house like this would be full of 
rats. Or was it the work of my imagination? I 
had stopped short, with my hand on the latch, 
listening and startled. But the sound, if there 
had been one, was not repeated. Everything 
was deathly still. All that I heard was the 
pulse beating in my temples. Reflection again 
changed to determination with me. A belated 
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hiccough arose like a bubble from a glass of stale 
sodawater. [I stifled it angrily and tried to open 
the door. Thereby I noticed for the first time 
that if the house was not occupied, it was at least 
furnished. The door gave a little, but would 
not open. I hesitated a moment before I fol- 
lowed my impulse and pushed with my shoulder. 
I heard a soft scraping on the other side. The 
door had slipped open a little more than a foot. 
It was enough so I could stick my head through. 
I did so. 

At first I had been prepared for an empty 
house. I had begun to think of the possibility 
that there might be some furniture, as it seemed 
the door would not open further. But certainly 
I was not prepared for what met my eyes. 

I discovered first that the obstruction against 
the door came from a drapery. A heavy woven 
fabric which almost smothered me in its folds, 
hung over the door. It was as full of dust as 
though it had hung there since time immemorial. 
My throat felt as though glued together, and I 
had to use all my scattered mental powers to 
suppress a fit of coughing. At last I got the 
drapery aside and could look in. 

The room before me was large, but I could 
get hardly more than a glimpse of it, the lighting 
was so dim. I had a feeling of there being for- 
eign looking furniture and porcelain. Directly 
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opposite me hung a tablet with an inscription of 
some sort, but I could not see what the inscrip- 
tion was, or in what language it was written. 
Just beside it stood nothing less than a statue of 
Buddha! Yes, a fat, smiling Buddha, in front 
of which, and crossing each other, two lighted 
sticks of wood were set. It was from these that 
the lighting in the room came, but they spread 
more smoke than light,—an aromatic, weakly 
pungent smoke, which floated, upward through 
the air in thin gray coils; the room was as though 
divided into strata and zones through which the 
wonderful things it contained became twice as 
wonderful. A Buddha! My mental machinery 
reversed with a creak. I reverted to the Chinese 
antique shop, where, in the lighted window, 
another Buddha, fat and smiling, had sat; I jour- 
neyed back still further and remembered Simon 
Weel and his Buddhistic heresy in the wine-room. 
All at once everything seemed to me unreal; I 
closed my eyes and opened them again to see 
whether I was awake or dreaming at. home. 
Yes, it was true. There before me lay the room 
in the vague reddish-yellow light cast by the two 
wooden sticks. The furniture glimmered indis- 
tinctly through the dim veils of smoke, and the 
Buddha still wore his eternal smile. It was as 
though he were sneering at my surprise. As 
though to show it all was real a wreath of smoke 
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crept up my nose. I sneezed until the room 
echoed, and in terror I for a moment completely 
sobered up from the effects of the whiskey. 

What would happen now? Here [I stood, in 
the middle of the night, in a strange house, which 
after all was evidently inhabited, and further- 
more inhabited by some strange sort of people. 
My sneezing, it seemed to me, had been loud 
enough to awaken the dead. Without doubt the 
best thing I could do was to disappear in the 
same way I had come, and do it as quickly as 
possible. But instead I remained. My curios- 
ity was too great. Minute after minute I stood 
waiting for something to happen, waiting for 
some one to come. But nothing happened, no- 
body came. I heard no sound from outdoors, 
and inside the house everything was as still as 
before. The smoke from the two sticks arose 
in waves, and the Buddha smiled as though I 
and my adventures were but part of a story, re- 
lated a thousand years ago by some story-teller 
in a Chinese bazaar. I was finally seized with 
the same desire to interfere with this story as 
had seized me in the wine-room to interrupt the 
Sculptor’s anecdotes. Without looking behind 
I entered the room and let the curtain fall in 
back of me. It was the only courageous thing 
I did that evening. 

It is possible that my entering the room caused 
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a draft. I did not notice it myself, for the 
whiskey still held me unconscious of such trifles, 
but I had hardly crossed the threshold, when 
something most annoying happened. Both 
sticks in front of the Buddha went out abruptly. 
I stood in total darkness. The gyroscope within 
me had one peculiarity, it did not function in 
the dark. The deposed whiskey returned from 
Elba and usurped the power for itself. I made 
a lurch and landed on the floor with a crash. 
There I sat in the coal-black room and stared 
at the still dimly glowing ends of the sticks. I 
can hardly say I felt as though I had accom- 
plished the purpose of my midnight expedi- 
tion: a recovered self-respect. Inwardly I 
thought of synonyms by the dozen for the word 
idiot, all intended as applicable to myself. And 
the whole time I listened for the footsteps which 
must come—the steps of the strange occupant 
of the house. I sat there and swore with bated 
breath; the blood burned in my cheeks at the 
thought of what now would surely happen, and 
absentmindedly I saw the glowing ends of the 
two sticks of wood begin to be veiled as with a 
black net and finally die out. But with that ex- 
ception nothing happened. Minute after minute 
went by and still everything remained silent. 
The steps which had to come, didn’t come. Was 
the strange owner of the house as frightened of 
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me as I of him? Or was he lying dead some- 
where, and was this room with the statue of 
Buddha and the burning sticks, his mortuary 
chapel? 

At last I roused myself from my mental las- 
situde. Nothing is more unpleasant than to be 
in a state of uncertainty. I was fully aware 
of one thing, and that was I had had enough 
house-breaking for one night. I wanted to go 
home. In order to get there I would have to 
find my way out, and since the gyroscope seemed 
unreliable in the darkness, light was necessary. 
I would be forced to strike a match. If some 
one stood waiting in the darkness with a revol- 
ver. ...I1 promised myself to carry a dark 
lantern the next time I went out on a burglary; 
but this time I would have to be content with a 
match. I stuck my hand in my pocket for the 
box. I will not deny that the cold shivers ran 
down my back when I found that the matchbox 
was gone, 

It is unnecessary to repeat the oaths I uttered. 
One matter interested me most: where was the 
box? After racking my brains I found the an- 
swer. I had held the box in my hand when I 
came in, and must have dropped it when I fell. 
Therefore it must be on the floor, and quickly 
making up my mind, I got down on all fours 
and began to hunt around in the dark. I crept 
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in every direction and continually hit against dif- 
ferent objects; one I must have stuffed in my 
pocket as I found out later. I remembered 
stories about prisoners who, in the midnight 
darkness of their cells, killed time by hunting 
after three pins. The stories said that in this 
manner they saved their reason. Such a result 
appeared to me more and more wonderful as I 
crept around. At last I gave up the attempt. 
I got up and groped my way forward to the wall. 
My intention was to follow it and find the door 
through which I had come in. Even if it took 
an hour I would at last find it. And if I only 
found the door, the rest would be child’s play. 

In the modern man that part of the mind which 
functions in the dark is surely greatly under- 
developed. We are accustomed to light at all 
times, and darkness makes us helpless. It is not 
only that darkness robs us of sight; it robs us of 
our sense of smell and taste and to a high degree, 
of hearing and touch. ‘There remains to us only 
a combination of impressions from all the senses. 
These impressions are weak and uncertain and 
they frighten us. We can control them only by 
our sense of feeling, and that is not highly de- 
veloped. Perhaps I do not need so many excuses 
to admit that, all at once, while I was fumbling 
around in the pitch-dark, in that strange house, 
I felt uncontrollably and indescribably fright- 
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ened. My only guide was the drapery on the 
wall. I did not know at what point I had caught 
hold of it, and I did not know how long I had 
followed it. But suddenly I had a feeling, an 
uncontrollable impression that I had gone the 
wrong way, that I was no longer in the same 
room which I had entered at first, and that I 
was no longer alone. 

How the idea came into my head I do not 
know. Perhaps my ear had picked up some 
slight sound, or perhaps it was some general feel- 
ing which told me I was in a smaller room than 
before. However it may be, my conviction was 
clear and unshakable. I stopped short, taut as 
a bow-string, with one hand pressed against the 
drapery—for the drapery was still there—and 
with the other one stretched forward in the dark. 
I listened intently to catch some sound which 
would betray the presence of another person. 
The darkness around me seemed to whirl with 
points of light which contracted into terrorizing 
forms. I realized that my hand pressing against 
the drapery was moist, and that the perspira- 
tion was oozing out from under my hat brim. I 
felt absolutely weak-kneed. I could not hold 
out like this any longer. I felt that I must do 
something. I took a step forward along the 
wall, I cleared my throat, which was dry and 
choked, and at last uttered in a hoarse whisper: 
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“Turn on a light!” . 

If at the moment I had any one desire stronger 
than all others, it was that I might see what was 
around me. But no one answered my whisper, 
and no one struck a light. I took another step 
along the wall, then another. I was filled with 
a desperate hope that I would find the door 
through which I had come in. And suddenly a 
slight sound broke the silence in the room. Was 
I perhaps mistaken? No; I had heard a creep- 
ing footstep just in front of me. 

It was as though all fear were destroyed with 
the certainty that somebody else was there. It 
did not strike me as peculiar that no one turned 
on a light or that I had been discovered there. 
I only bore in mind that some one was in the 
same room, some one who was lying in wait for 
me. I wanted to see who it was, what he looked 
like. I made a spring forward. But the mo- 
ment I left the wall with the drapery, I no 
longer realized in what direction I was moving. 
I made a couple of jumps at random, hit against 
something which gave way, and fell with a crash. 
My hat, which up to now I had saved through- 
out my adventures, flew off. I thrust out my 
arms so as to grasp my adversary. I thought it 
was he who had caused my fall. Half to my re- 
lief I found it was some sort of a carved wooden 
object. I could feel the carving in the dark. 
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It seemed to be in the same style as the rest of 
the furniture, heavy and grotesque. I stayed 
on the floor a moment and fingered it over. 

My fall brought me to my senses. It was 
sufficient to be found guilty of breaking in; I 
did not need to make myself liable for assault 
and battery as well. It was best to open nego- 
tiations. The chances that I would be believed 
were not large, but I must be prepared for that. 
While I half rose from the floor and tried to 
make my voice as worthy of belief as possible, I 
said: 

“Turn on the light and I will explain how I 
came here! Afterwards, if you do not believe 
me, you can then hand me over to the police. I 
swear it on my word of honor.” 

As no answer came and I realized myself that 
the guaranty I offered was weak, I added: 

“T promise to offer no resistance.” 

My promise was received with the same death- 
like stillness as my other proposals. I sat and 
listened, second after second, but all that I 
heard was the beating of my pulse. I no longer 
knew what I should believe. Had I been mis- 
taken? Perhaps I had not heard a footstep 
after all? Or was some one standing there, ly- 
ing in wait for me? Was some one trying to 
frighten me to death in that silent darkness! 
What sort of a house was it? The fear, which 
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had lost its grip on me while I was bargaining, 
came back ten-fold. I renewed my offer of cap- 
itulation so as to quiet myself through the sound 
of my own voice. But my voice was so unlike 
mine that it only increased my fright. Fright, 
like a hydra with a hundred tentacles, clutched 
at my heart and nerve centres. It was almost 
with relief that I suddenly heard something 
barely three steps away from me, if I judged 
rightly. And this time I could not be mistaken 
as to what it was. It was the pit-pat of a felt- 
soled shoe and the soft wheezing of some one 
breathing. 

I have already said that I do not know how 
a decision is formed. But all at once my desire 
to capitulate was over. I thought I understood 
what the unknown’s intentions were. He 
wanted to exercise in his own way his rights 
as master of the house, capture me in the dark 
and punish me as he pleased. Well, two could 
play at that game! With the wooden object in 
my hand as a weapon, I began to half creep 
along the floor in the direction from which the 
sound came. My nerves were strained to the 
utmost, and it was well they were, for they were 
to be put to no small test. 

The sound of the first step had been followed 
by two others. But instead of being nearer, 
they were further away. The invisible oppo- 
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nent retired! Was he afraid, when all was said 
and done? In any case, he was not as careful 
as before. If he continued in this fashion I 
would be able to catch him. I was not strong, 
and it had been a long time since I had been in 
a scuffle, but now my fingers itched to settle the 
matter with my fists. I was just on the point 
of springing forward when a thought came into 
my head which was my saving: think, if he is 
only retreating so as to lure me into some snare! 

Only at the last second did the thought come 
to me. I had already raised one foot in order 
to poise myself for a spring. Now I let it sink 
gently to the floor. As it touched the ground, 
I glided forward with the weight of my body 
and then at that same moment it happened. The 
floor sank suddenly under my foot; I tottered; 
red gleamed before my eyes. I saw myself al- 
ready falling headlong on the way down some 
diabolical trap. And then I must have made 
a spasmodic movement which pulled me back. 
I stood wavering on my left foot; I regained 
my balance. And as the cold sweat poured off 
me I took a step back from the trap-door, and 
I at last heard a real sound in that house of 
darkness 

Somewhere below me arose a voice, half peep- 
ing, half singing. Was it a child that cried out? 
Was somebody sick? No, suddenly I under- 
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stood; it must be an idiot. Out of the darkness, 
just beside me came a shrill hissing as answer, 
It was the culminating touch to all my fright. 
But relief was nearer than I had thought. Just 
by my side I noticed something which filled me 
with wild joy: a little oblong streak of light 
through the darkness. I was so confused that 
it took time before I realized what it was: a key- 
hole, through which light filtered in. My hands 
trembled so that I could hardly guide them, but 
yes, the key was in the lock. On the point of 
trying to unlock the door I found to my amaze- 
ment that it was not even latched! I pulled it 
open. A grayish yellow light streamed in, 
which, weak to the usual eyes, was almost daz- 
zling for any one who had been in the darkness a 
long time. Through the diffuse light I at last 
saw a bit of the room where I had been groping 
around. I could indistinctly see heavy furniture 
of foreign appearance and walls hung with the 
same sort of drapery as had hung in the room 
I first entered. For I had judged rightly in 
the dark; it was an entirely different room. But 
everything lacked interest compared with some- 
thing I could barely make out in the furthest 
corner of the room: a fat, unshapen cowering 
figure, dressed in European clothes, but with a 
long pig-tail and oblique, malignant eyes in a 
flabby face. In the dingy light he resembled a 
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big, gray-white toadstool. It was a Chinaman 
‘who had played in there with me! It was his 
oblique, cat-like eyes which had spied on me in 
the dark. Now his eyes were not only filled 
‘with malice; I read both surprise and fear in 
them. But suddenly my anger got the mastery 
of me. I still held the carved wooden object 
in my hand. Before I myself realized what I 
‘was about, it whirled through the air toward 
that yellow man. I heard a piercing scream 
which sounded more like a cry from a woman 
than a man. From below came an answering 
howl. It was more than enough. Without 
bothering as to whether or not I had wounded 
him seriously, I slammed the door to that house 
of blackness and ran as fast as my legs would 
carry me through the rustling garden, through 
the gate, out in the Allée where the street lamp 
glowed with a welcome light. But I did not 
stop to look at it. Without bothering what 
direction I took, I ran and ran, until my throat 
was so dry it ached. Suddenly I found 
myself in an open square: Meadowgarden 
Place, I absentmindedly read on a sign-board. 
A taxicab was standing there; I mumbled my ad- 
dress and jumped in. The chauffeur stared at 
me; for the first time I noticed that I was bare- 
headed. I suspected that the rest of my appear- 
ance was in keeping, but in my own mind I found 
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st excusable. No one should demand that a per- 
son be dressed in his Sunday trousers when 
he comes from his first burglary. 

Twenty minutes later we had reached my 
dwelling. In a haze I staggered up the stairs 
and fell asleep before I could take off my clothes. 


IV 


Unt noon of the next day I knew nothing 
more about Mr. Graham, the English detective, 
than what Brasch had related in the wine-room. 

Sleep is a capricious censor. It had blotted 
out two-thirds of my night’s adventures when 
I opened my eyes in the morning. My head 
was heavy and ached when I attempted to do 
the least bit of thinking. I had to work my way 
forward step by step, like an explorer through 
some virgin forest, when I tried to straighten 
out in my mind where I had been and what I 
had done, after I had left the wine-room. From 
that time on, three situations stood clearly be- 
fore me; one where I stared into a lighted shop 
window, one where I stood and peered into a 
strange sort of room, and one where I saw a 
wooden stool whirl through the air toward some- 
one’s head. The rest was chaos. I remembered 
I had run a long distance. I faintly recalled 
a conversation with some stranger, and far back 
in my head I had recollections of an uncanny 
scream. Did these recollections have some con- 
nection, one with another? I had a feeling that 


they hung together in some way, that there was 
55 
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some sort of a key-word to them all. And sud- 
denly—but now for the first time—the word 
flared up in my mind—burglary! I had com- 
mitted a burglary! I had broken into the house 
of some stranger. Not content with that alone, 
I had slung a wooden stool at him. It was pos- 
sible that he was dead. And it had been a very 
queer sort of house. Now in flashes I remem- 
bered a Buddha statue, two lighted sticks which 
went out, and an oppressive darkness. Bah! 
it wasn’t true. It was the whiskey trying to 
persuade me it was so, as though the drinks I 
had had did not cause me enough discomfort 
as it was. A person such as I would not com- 
mit a burglary. A voice suddenly arose within 
me: you committed burglary so as to regain your 
self respect. What nonsense! I would com- 
mit no burglary, and least of all for any such 
sentimental reason. A new voice mentioned a 
word which without more ado silenced me: 
where is your hat? My hat? I did not see it 
in the room. My hat was gone, it was actually 
gone—and just as I had to admit it, I received 
an undesired confirmation of the reality of my 
adventure. 

I had begun to dress. I was in the act of put- 
ting on my jacket. And in my right pocket 
I suddenly felt something hard. I thrust my 
hand in and pulled something out. It was a 
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miniature Buddha of green jade—always Bud- 
dha. In exasperation I stared at the grinning 
face. Was it then true? Was it not some 
whiskey-born phantasy? No, it must be really 
true. If not, where could the Buddha have come 
from? And there was something else I had to 
admit: no matter how confused the connection 
was between my recollections, the recollections 
themselves were amazingly clear. I had, then, 
broken into some strange sort of house, wher- 
ever it was; I had thrown something at the oc- 
cupant; I had surely left behind me a number of 
fingerprints; and to top it all, had lost my hat 
with my initials. . . . All that I had done in or- 
der to gain a feeling of self respect. How 
highly commendable! One does not change 
suddenly from a respectable citizen to an ad- 
venturer. I realized that now. However sat- 
isfied I should feel at having committed a bur- 
glary without being caught, still there was an- 
other side to the affair which gave me more to 
think about. Burglary and assault involve 
judicial consequences. Furthermore, those con- 
sequences are unpleasant. The more I thought 
about them, the more unpleasant they seemed to 
me. I had visions of a hall of justice and a 
prison yard. Cold shivers ran down my back. 
I put on my coat and went out. Perhaps—I 
seemed to hear a whisper say, as I went down 
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the stairs—perhaps the police are already on 
the way to your apartment. 

I began to walk along Amager Boulevard. 
What should I do? 

Should I silently await what would happen? 
Throughout ten volumes I had poked fun at 
the stupidity of official detectives, but now finally 
I was not at all certain whether I had not ex- 
aggerated a little. . . . The more I thought over 
the situation, the more certain I became that I 
had exaggerated. No matter how stupid any 
one was, he would be able to find a burglar who 
had left behind him his hat containing his initials 
and the dealer’s name. 

Could I do anything? 

I could undoubtedly hurry down to the police 
and tell my story from beginning to end. But 
what would happen if the other fellow was 
already there? Or what would happen if he had 
not been there? The police would be likely to 
ask me: What was your motive for breaking in? 
If I answered truthfully: “Perhaps you won't 
believe me, but my motive was to pass through a 
situation similar to what my heroes experience,” 
—it is probable the police would answer: “Excel- 
lent! Then you will certainly have no objection 
to our keeping you here. Your heroes prob- 
ably have passed through the same experience.” 
No, I ought not go to the police. But then, 
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was there anything else for me to do but wait 
for the police to come to me? 

There is one way of getting good advice, espe- 
cially when money would be of the most help, 
namely: to turn to one’s friends. I tried to find 
company. It seemed impossible. Nobody was 
in the wine-room. Brasch wasn’t at the news- 
paper office; where Cz and the Sculptor live, no 
one knows. Simon Weel has a room at a little 
hotel, where you have to wait half an hour before 
he comes to the telephone; it is as though each 
time he had to be fetched up from the wine cellar. 
This time I waited my half hour in vain. Why I 
don’t know, but it was then that I thought about 
the man whom Brasch had discussed the evening 
before, the English detective, Mr. Graham. 
That I thought of him seemed to me an inspi- 
ration. 

I grasped at him like the drowning man at the 
straw. He was a detective and therefore could 
find out where I had broken in. But as he was 
not an official detective he would not have to 
arrest me for what I had done. And if I only 
found the man whose house I had broken into, 
then the affair could be settled up in some way. 
A quarter of an hour after the idea struck me, I 
was on my way to the address Brasch had given 
me, 31 Rose Common Allée. I knew the dis- 
trict; it was one of the most idyllic in the city. 
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I found that number 31 was a villa-like house 
situated in a large garden. I rang the bell, and 
a man, obviously a servant, opened the door. 

“Can I see Mr. Graham?” 

“Tt is possible, but not certain.” 

Would he take in my card? I had come on a 
matter of the greatest importance to me. 

He would tell his master. He went. A 
minute later he came back. Mr. Graham would 
be there immediately. Would I wait a moment 
in the study? I would, and I followed him. 
I had described detectives’ studies by the dozen. 
I felt a thrill at the thought that at last I should 
see one. The servant showed me into a large 
room, furnished with bookcases around the walls, 
a large writing table, a smoking table and some 
easy chairs. A cabinet in one corner seemed to 
contain several instruments. I was surprised 
at the way the room was furnished. Not so 
much that it was fitted out as it was, but that it 
was fitted out in such a manner here. Brasch 
had said that Mr. Graham had come here on a 
vacation. Was he in the habit of taking such 
elaborate paraphernalia with him on a pleasure 
trip? I examined the bookcases; they contained 
French novels almost exclusively. On the 
writing table lay a morocco-bound book made 
up of Chinese paper. Was it Mr. Graham’s 
journal? I stepped nearer and turned to the 
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first page. With undisguised amazement I read 
the title: Abstract on the Adjective. What did 
it mean? Was Mr. Graham a philologist? I 
hastily glanced through the book. I noticed a 
list of expressions, written in India ink, with a 
half-page space between each one: dites, je suis 
bien faite, n’est-ce pas?—ah, que je suis mal- 
heureuse! I hardly had time to close the book, 
when the curtain to an adjoining room was drawn 
aside, and Mr. Graham appeared. 

I have always pictured to myself that English- 
men are like thin, sinewy boxers. Mr. Graham 
crushed my conception under a weight of three 
hundred pounds. He was strikingly fat. But 
I saw it was a muscular stoutness; I pitied any 
criminal who attempted a hand to hand fight 
with him. His eyes were blue and more prying 
than piercing. All detectives in my stories had 
eyes as clear as steel. Mr. Graham asked me to 
sitdown. I gathered together my knowledge of 
English and prepared to use it, when he fore- 
stalled me. 

“Do you speak English?’ 

“Not often,” I answered truthfully. 

“All right. You needn’t trouble yourself 
about it. I will ask my secretary to come in. 
(He speaks all languages.” 

He turned toward the adjoining room and 


called: 
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“Professor! Will you please come in a 
moment.” 

The curtain was again drawn aside, and a man 
of about thirty-six came in. I had been sur- 
prised at the title my host used, and I was still 
more surprised when I saw the person on whom 
it had been bestowed. Mr. Graham, a detective, 
was a philologist, and this person, with the ap- 
pearance of an affable man of the world, was a 
professor. It was as though I had walked into 
an academy where the members kept themselves 
under cover through protecting disguises. The 
professor was of middle height, with black hair, 
black moustache, and keen black eyes. He 
bowed and looked at me with a smile full of un- 
derstanding: I do not know why, but I suddenly 
became deeply conscious of the whiskey from 
yesterday. Slightly confused, I returned his bow 
and said: 

“You understand Danish?” 

“Swedish too,” he answered. 

I admit, my eyes showed my surprise. 

“As a boy I spent several years in Sweden,” 
Mr. Graham’s secretary remarked by way of 
explanation. “May I ask the reason for your 
visit? ‘You sent in word that it was of the great- 
est importance.” 

“It is, too,” I said, “at least for me. I have 
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every reason to believe that a certain person 
through the aid of the police is at present doing 
everything possible to find me.” 

“And what reason has he for doing so?” 

“The reason is that I broke into his house last 
night, a little after two o’clock.” 

The professor riveted his eyes on me and said 
slowly: 

“The deuce you say! Was the man some 
friend of yours?” 

“Certainly not. I have no idea who it was.” 

“Mille diables!’ Excuse me for asking, but 
are you a professional burglar? Mr. Graham 
is unprejudiced, but he makes the same distinc- 
tion as do the people who manage athletic con- 
tests: he busies himself only with amateurs.” 

“T need not be deprived of Mr. Graham’s help 
on that account. I am not a_ professional 
burglar. I can hardly consider myself even an 
amateur. I committed my first real burglary 
last night.” 

“Pardon my saying so, but you talk a bit 
vaguely. Your first real burglary?’ 

“Yes. In my imagination, you see, I have 
committed them by the dozen. I am a writer of 
sensational fiction. My name is Richard Hegel. 
You are not acquainted with the name. It will 
never find a place in the history of literature, but 
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that does not bother me. What I desire at the 
present moment is that it will also find no place 
in the police records.” 

“But why not? An author of detective stories 
should almost feel flattered to figure there.” 

“You are right. But I am a person with a 
dual personality. In my imagination I can do 
the bravest deeds, but when it comes to real life 
there is a most decided shirking on the part of my 
courage. For many years I have lived like any 
other plain citizen, have eaten the customary 
number of meals a day, have drunk an appro- 
priate amount, played cards and all the rest. 
During that time I have written books, and my 
books are full of courageous deeds. I have 
often felt how illogical it was; but last night the 
inconsistency overwhelmingly struck me. I was 
seized with the most utter contempt for myself. 
I would redeem myself, let it cost what it might. 
By chance I had lost my way out by the west part 
of the town in one of the allées there. The street 
was dimly lighted. In front of me was a big 
house which lay in the darkness. Not a person 
saw me. My self-contempt actually forced me 
through the garden gate, and as you know, it is 
the first step that counts. After the garden 
gate there followed a window at the back of the 
house.” 


“Mille diables!”’ 
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The professor scowled and seemed to look 
straight through me. At last he said: 

“You are absolutely serious? This is no hoax 
you are practicing on my principal?” 

“TI assure you on my word of honor it is not.” 

Again he looked through me. Finally he said: 

“May I ask you a question? Had you by 
some chance last evening drunk more than your 
appropriate amount?” 

“Considerably more. I noticed it when I 
started to break in through the window at the 
back of the house.” 

The professor’s eyebrows reassumed their 
natural position. Then he frowned again. 

“And how about your recollections of last 
night? Are they in any way affected by what 
you had to drink?” 

“Most assuredly. I do not remember every- 
thing by far. ‘But unfortunately I am sure the 
recollections I have are correct.” 

“Tt does not strike me as though you succeeded 
in regaining your self respect last night as you 
wished.” 

“It is not so easy to break one’s habits, pro- 
fessor.” 

He smiled at the title. 

“Well then,” he said, “in spite of the fact you 
had been drinking, you broke in through the 
window in the rear of the house?” 
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“X es.” 

“My compliments! You should be congratu- 
lated on your début. Please continue.” 

“I took out the pane of glass and climbed in 
through the window. I found myself in an 
empty room. I was not surprised. From the 
outside the whole house seemed empty. But—” 

“Allow me to ask a question!” 

“Certainly.” 

“Had you—hm—any thoughts about material 
profit in undertaking your adventure?” 

“Absolutely none. My breaking in was 
undertaken entirely from ideal motives. For my 
début I would have been content with breaking 
into an unoccupied house. Therefore I felt a 
certain hesitancy when I succeeded in opening 
the door which led from the empty room I had 
first entered. The next room was furnished, 
and furthermore it was furnished in a very 
curious manner. The walls were covered with 
draperies. Directly in front of me hung a tablet 
with an inscription. It seemed to be some sort 
of a memorial tablet. By its side was a statue 
of Buddha with lights in front of it.” 

“A statue of Buddha with lights in front of 
it! Excuse me—you—hm—you don’t happen 
to know about how much you had to drink during 
the evening, do you?” 

“Yes, a friend and I split a couple of bottles 
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of whiskey, and one of them was twenty years 
old. That is not so little. It is considerably 
more than I am in the habit of drinking. And 
when I saw the Buddha, exactly the same thought 
came into my mind as with you, professor. I 
blinked my eyes and then opened them wide 
again to see whether I was dreaming. But the 
Buddha still sat there. As a matter of fact, 
there were no regular lights in front of it, but 
two lighted wooden sticks which crossed each 
other.” ( 

“Ah. ... Have you been in China?” 

“Only in my imagination. In reality I have 
never been further than Copenhagen.” 

“Hm. And you are still sure this is no hoax 
you are practicing on Mr. Graham?’ 

“On my word of honor, no.” 

The professor looked me straight in the eyes 
for fully a minute. I discovered that his eyes 
could be so piercing that it became uncomfort- 
able. Mr. Graham, who had not understood a 
word of what we had said, knit his eyebrows 
when he saw the expression on his secretary’s 
face, and looked at me severely. But he did not 
frighten me. Involuntarily I made the reflec- 
tion that the secretary should be the principal, 
and vice versa. After having looked at me for 
a minute the professor seemed to have reached a 
decision. He resumed curtly: 
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“Go on, if you please. Or is that the end of 
your adventure?” 

“It hasn’t begun. When I opened the door 
and entered the room, the lights from the two 
sticks of wood blew out. I do not remember 
rightly what happened afterward. I emphasize 
the fact that I had drunk a great deal of whiskey. 
I must have funtbled around in the dark a long 
time. During that time I evidently committed 
the only theft of which I am conscious. I found 
this in my pocket this morning.” 

I drew forth the little jade Buddha, and 
handed it to the professor. He gave a whistle. 
After examining it, he turned it over to Mr. 
Graham, who greeted Buddha’s smile with a 
smile almost brotherly in effect. 

“Well, you did get some material profit from 
your adventure,” said the professor. “An an- 
tique Chinese Buddha is not doing so bad.” 

“Ts it Chinese?” I asked. 

“T am absolutely certain. But you can have it 
examined by an expert.” 

“Far be it from me! I'll take your word for 
it. And besides, being Chinese coincides well 
with all the rest,—but let me go on. My mind 
is a blank from the time the light went out until 
I felt that I was being pursued by some one in a 
dark room.” 

“Pursued!” 
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“Pursued. Not where it was light, but in 
pitch darkness. But perhaps I shouldn’t say 
pursued. The man who was in the room did not 
want to catch me in the usual way. He tried to 
lure me into a snare. In the room was a trap- 
door, which through a sheer wonder I avoided at 
the last second. And before that I had lost my 
hat containing my initials.” 

The professor lifted his hand so as to interrupt 
me. 

“My dear Mr.—what was it?—Hegal! A 
trap-door! In Copenhagen! In a house in 
Copenhagen!” — 

“In Copenhagen. You can raise no greater 
objections to my story than I myself did this 
morning. And you can again draw attention to 
the amount I had to drink. But in spite of all 
I am sure of what I say. The man in the room 
tried to make me fall through a trap door.” 

“Hm. You haven’t perhaps—” 

= es? 

“You haven’t perhaps described a similar sit- 
uation in some book of yours?” 

“For many years I have lived in a world of 
imagination. At times I have thought I too ex- 
perienced what my heroes did. I understand 
what you mean. And I was as skeptical toward 
my recollections as possible when I awakened 
this morning. But later as the whiskey dregs 
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settled down, the picture became more distinct. 
I assure you it all happened as I say. The man 
tried to lure me toward a trap-door. I avoided 
it at the last moment, and just as I did, I caught 
sight of the key-hole to the front door. I was 
standing just alongside of it. The trap-door 
was but a step inside the room, and the front 
door was unlocked.” 

“What is that? What did you say?” 

“The door was unlocked. Whether it had 
been left so on purpose or not, I do not know. 
But I threw it open, and as I did so, I saw at the 
other end of the room the man who had been pur- 
suing me. He was a fat, grayish looking China- 
man.” 

“A Chinaman!” 

“Just that! And it was when I caught sight 
of him that I perpetrated the worst crime I have 
thus far committed. I had a wooden stool in my 
hand which I slung straight at his head. He 
uttered a scream, but I do not know whether 
I killed him or not. I took to my legs and I 
haven’t the slightest idea of how I came home. 
That is the whole of my story.’ 

The professor looked at me for a long time. 

“Ah! And your hat remains there as evi- 
dence against you. And now what do you want 
Mr. Graham to do?” 

I returned the professor’s look. 
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“I want him to help me, if he cares to, noth- 
ing more. You understand, I can’t go to the 
police. And I don’t want to sit still and wait 
for what the others decide to do.” 

“Help you? How?” 

“I do not know whether I laid enough stress 
on one point in my story. I haven’t the least 
idea as to where this mysterious house was.” 

The professor whistled and again looked long 
and deeply at me. Evidently he was asking him- 
self again whether he was being subjected to a 
hoax. The plain every-day life I had led for so 
many years, however, must have left a sufficient 
amount of plebeian substantiality in my face and 
gaze; after a while the professor nodded to him- 
self and turned toward his principal. They be- 
gan a conversation in English, of which at the 
utmost I understood not over a tenth part. A 
couple of times I caught the words China and 
Chinese; and again a couple of times I thought 
I could distinguish a French name—Laplace, or 
something similiar. Mr. Graham wrinkled up 
his eyebrows and gesticulated. The rest was a 
babel of sound. I have never been any sort of 
linguist. Then the professor turned to me. 

“T have explained your case to Mr. Graham, 
and he cannot help but find your story strange.” 

“It is none the less true.” 

“T have come to that belief myself. At least, 
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in the main. The imagination can always add a 
little or take a bit away. Is it not so? We will 
do all we can to find the house where you broke 
in. But what do you intend to do if we suc- 
ceed?” 

“I shall try to come to an understanding with 
the man in the house, whether he is the owner or 
not.” 

“Hm. Let me tell you how I look at your 
position. ither the police do not find you; then, 
in that case, you have nothing to fear. You say 
you have never in the past had anything to do 
with the law? And your finger-prints are not 
on record? No? But, on the other hand, if 
they do find you,—well, then it is too late to com- 
promise with the man in the house. Your 
maiden crime comes under the criminal law, Mr. 
Hegel.” 

I tried to look unconcerned. 

“Every beginning has its difficulties for us,” I 
said. “J admit the force of your reasoning. 
But I beg you in any case to start an investiga- 
tion. At least, I would like to know where I 
made my début. Perhaps a memorial tablet 
will—” 

“Very well,” said the professor. “We have 
your address. When we find out anything we 
will let you know.” 
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For a minute he seemed to be thinking some- 
thing over, then he added: 

“You go around in the city a good deal, do 
you not?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And you meet all sorts of people, I suppose?” 

“Of course.” 

“You haven’t by any chance met, or heard of, a 
Frenchman by the name of Laplace? An 
elderly man.” 

I shook my head. I remembered the profes- 
sor’s conversation with Mr. Graham. I had 
heard correctly, then. They had spoken about 
a Laplace. Could he have something to do with 
my affair? The professor arose without enlight- 
ening me on the subject. I also got up and hap- 
pened to cast a glance on the writing table and 
the mysterious morocco-bound book. 

“Excuse me, but what does that mean? I 
happened to see the title-page, and what the 
meaning of Abstract on the Adjective is—” 

The professor smiled. 

“My principal,” said he, “is an eccentric man. 
He loves the French language. He has also, in 
his time, loved the French women. But his in- 
creasing corpulence has brought about a change. 
He has transferred his love from the real to the 
ideal. He now adores the eternal feminine, and 
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he believes that it can nowhere be more plainly 
seen than in the French adjective terminations. 
He finds that all the coquetry of woman is con- 
centrated in an expression like: dites, je suis bien 
faite, hein? Faite, he says! Notice the—te! 
She is thinking the whole time of herself as a 
woman! She realizes she is a woman, she has no 
stupid ideas about equality like the germanic 
women, when they say, I am beautifully formed, 
and make no use of a feminine termination. 
Down with the suffragettes! Ah, que je suis 
malheureuse—notice the malheureuse, says my 
principal. Is it not as though you heard small, 
glittering tears fall? Are you not seized with 
the desire to comfort? Ah, there is nothing to 
compare with the French feminine termina- 
tions!” 

I had listened to the professor with an amaze- 
ment I did not need to simulate. My lin- 
guistic sense was too rudimentary for such fine 
points. But another philological matter had 
astonished me. 

“You speak Swedish surprisingly well,” said I. 

The professor smiled politely and led me to 
the door. 

“Ah—TI have only been affected with my prin- 
cipal’s eloquence,” he said. ‘Good-bye. We 
will surely meet again soon.” 


v 


I Founp several friends gathered together at 
the wine-room when I went there about four 
o’clock. 

Besides Simon Weel and the Sculptor, Cz was 
sitting there, and with him two originals who 
dropped in less often. One was a Danish law- 
yer, Hoffman-Bang. He spoke like the great 
founders of religion, exclusively in parables, but 
all these parables were quotations. The other 
was an Icelandic poet who wrote verses which 
could as we}! be read backwards as forwards, the 
highest degree of development which an Ice- 
landic lyric poet can attain; besides his poetic art 
he was said to be Icelandic agent for waterfalls 
and earthquakes. 

Really I had been driven to the wine-room 
through a desire to relate my own adventures as 
a bit of romance; I belong to that class of person 
who is not content until what he has said and 
done is changed into story-form. But, at the 
same time, I wanted to be believed. And when 
I saw the five who sat around the Italian’s table, 
I understood instinctively, that sympathy and 
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attention would least of all fall to my share. 
The Icelander was on the point of scanning a 
poem as I came in, but already during the initial 
onset he had been checked by Simon Weel. 

“For heaven’s sake, stop, you Icelander! 
When you recite your poems it reminds one of a 
heavily shackled convict trying to dance. The 
only lyric which should be allowed is the Chinese. 
Partly because nobody understands Chinese, 
whereby the poems prove less annoying, and 
partly because they are written in words of one 
syllable and are exceptionally short. Learn 
Chinese, and then I will listen to your 
lyrics.” 

“Strong drink, lyrics and the seven deadly sins 
have made Sweden what it is to-day,” said Hoff- 
man-Bang. 

“And beer, the newspaper Politiken and the 
National High Schools have made Denmark 
what it is,” said Simon Weel. 

“Yes, yes!” cried Cz, full of enthusiasm. 
“Exxceedink good! Both you two have right.” 

“Have you heard,” the Sculptor began, “the 
latest story about Borevig—” 

“Sculptor!” said Simon Weel, “rather than 
listen to your anecdotes, I will listen to the Ice- 
lander’s poems. Their monotone makes them 
harmless to a certain degree. It reminds one 
somewhat of the music of the spheres. After 
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five minutes one does not notice it. There is the 
writer of scandal.” 

Brasch had just arrived, greeted by Hoffman- 
Bang with a false quotation: 

“Hang that vesture of timid modesty on the 
sun’s rays behind me!” said he. Hereby he 
wanted to intimate that there was a coat rack in 
that place— “You will find a wonderful gath- 
ering here: an Icelander, who believes in his own 
verses, and a Swede, who wants all poetry to be 
written in Chinese.” : 

“T have already said why the Chinese poetry 
is admirable. There is only one fault to find 
with it, but that goes through the whole Chinese 
culture. The Chinese have no knowledge of 
Calabrian wine. Their poets drink strong 
spirits out of teacups.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Cz enthusiastically. “Ex- 
ceedink good! Money? Have you, Scolp- 
teur?” 

Brasch put away a big absinthe, almost in one 
gulp. 

“Queer, you sit here and talk about China,” 
he said. “I have worn myself out all day, worn 
myself out, you understand, writing an article 
about a Chinaman. Do you know where I wrote 
it? Up inthe Round Tower. Had to use every 
stimulus.” 

I gave a startled look at Brasch, 
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“What had happened to the Chinaman?” I 
asked. 

“He had disappeared. An old Chinaman, 
you see, came here many years ago, runs an an- 
tique shop in Fiddle Lane. Last night the po- 
lice noticed that there was a light burning in 
the shop. Strange, because the man is as stingy 
as the mischief. The light burned the whole 
night. It got to be three o’clock, four, five, it 
wasn’t even put out when morning came. The 
policeman rang, nobody answered, and he went 
around to the back door. The Chinaman was 
gone, had not come back, you see. Nothing 
stolen out of the shop, the cash box, still there.” 

I could not help feeling a little shiver run 
down my back. I, too, had had something to 
do with a Chinaman last night. Was there any 
connection? Should I tell Brasch about my ad- 
venture? Perhaps he was the right man to find 
that house of darkness. He knew the city better 
than most people. I was on the point of begin- 
ning, when I was restrained at the sight of the 
others around the table. The sun shone in. It 
cast its light on Simon Weel’s majestical priest- 
like countenance, on Cz’s black-bearded physiog- 
nomy, on the Sculptor’s phlegmatic, the Ice- 
lander’s self-centered, and Bang’s watchful face. 
In my mind’s eye I could see the expression on 
each while listening to my story. No, this was 
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not the right place. I could talk to Brasch later. 
I did not suspect what a long time it would be 
before I saw him again. 

“Did the Chinaman live in the house where he 
had his shop?” I asked Brasch. 

“Yes,” said Brasch. “He lived back of the 
shop, had lived there many years. He had a 
good business, many customers, was a respected 
citizen. Perhaps robbed and murdered, al- 
though nothing seems to be missing. No one 
knows anything about it.” 

These words checked the combinations which 
were already beginning to form in my mind. 
Brasch’s description did not exactly fit the man 
who had pursued me in the dark. However, I 
decided in any case to have a talk with Brasch 
when an opportunity arose. Suddenly Brasch 
looked in the direction of the entrance. 

“China is lurking around everywhere to-day,” 
he said. “That man sitting there gives courses 
in Chinese at the university, knows the language 
well, he’s been in China, you see. Perhaps I 
should interview him.” 

I looked at the man Brasch was speaking 
about. He was rather stout and thickset, with 
light blue, porcelain-like eyes. His eyebrows 
were, in their way, the most mobile I have ever 
seen. ‘They went up and down as though their 
owner was ina spasm. His mouth was also un- 
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usually elastic and seldom at rest. When he 
drank his mouth first rounded to an 00, widened 
through an o to an ah, he would then drink and 
end up with a suupp! His fingers incessantly 
played the piano on an invisible key board. 
Simon Weel interrupted me in my observations. 
He had become involved in a dispute with Hoff- 
man-Bang, in which he was getting the worst of 
it. He decided to save himself through a sudden 
attack on Brasch and me. 

“That was a devilish lot of noise to kick up 
about one Chinaman who has disappeared. 
There are 420 million of them, and I can’t under- 
stand why such a fuss should be made because 
one of them has vanished from sight. I could 
die and be buried without two lines appearing in 
Extraposten about it.” 

After he had unloaded himself of this and 
taken on bunker coal in the form of two glasses 
of wine, he started in again at full speed against 
Hoffman-Bang. I made use of the opportunity 
to say: 

“‘What is the Chinese professor’s name?” 

“Pitz.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Only by sight. He has travelled, you know, 
been in India, China, all around, came home last 
spring, and wanted to give courses at the Uni- 
versity, free of charge. The offer was thank- 
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fully received, why not? Hangs around a lot 
in the night cafés. But a shrewd customer, they 
say, shrewd as the devil.” 

Simon Weel had brought to an end his offen- 
sive against Hoffman-Bang, and had silenced 
the Sculptor who had tried to thrust himself for- 
ward in the pause. Now he got time to remem- 
ber Brasch and me. 

“Here you sit and talk about China,” he said. 
“What sort of an idea have you about China, 
anyway? Do you know that country has an un- 
broken history reaching back five thousand 
years? Do you know that it is the only nation 
which scorns war and places its soldiers in the 
lowest category of all the state’s inhabitants? 
When India harked back to false belief, the 
highly enlightened teachings of Buddha were 
saved through transference to China. Do you 
know it was the Chinese who discovered every- 
thing, gunpowder, the art of book printing, the 
balloons—” 

“Rabbi,” I said, “we know all that.” 

“It would not surprise me if they had dis- 
covered detective stories as well. Anyway, they 
have had newspapers for two thousand years. 
But the main point is not how much they have 
invented, but what use they have made of their 
inventions. We Europeans are going to the 
devil simply on account of our inyentions. I 
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prefer the Chinese. They have just simply re- 
pressed inventions which must bring misfortune, 
either quickly like gunpowder, or slowly like the 
art of book printing. If they have invented de- 
tective stories, they surely executed the inventor 
as soon as they realized what it was he had hit 
upon. No, there is only one fault to be found 
with the Chinese. It is unbelievable that for 
five thousand years they have been able to put 
up with such a drink as their brandy.” 

Mr. Pitz had got up during Simon Weel’s re- 
marks and now left the wine-room. Brasch 
looked at his watch. 

“Six o’clock,” he said. ‘Hullo, I was on the 
point of forgetting something. Would you like 
to go to a masquerade ball with me?” 

“A masquerade ball?” I said. “At this time 
of year?” 

“It is at the new hotel, the Esplanade, where 
they are giving an inaugurating masquerade. 
It will be something out of the usual. Would 
you care to go?” 

“Gladly,” I said. “At what time?” 

“The masquerade begins at nine o’clock. 
Here’s an admission card. Will we meet in the 
lobby at nine? First, I must go up to the news- 
paper office for a while.” 

“All right,” I said. “Besides, I have some- 
thing I must talk over with you,” 
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“I hope it is nothing serious,” said Brasch as 
he put on his overcoat. “There will be no time 
for that to-night!” 

He disappeared. I did not realize how much 
time I would shortly be obliged to devote to 
serious matters. 


VI 


Brascu was not in the lobby of the Esplanade 
when I arrived there at nine o’clock. 

I had put on a costume, which, in certain ways, 
did not lack connection with the happenings of 
the day before. It was one of Uncle John’s old 
costumes, for he had also brought some home in 
his big boxes. As a boy, I had worn it many 
times at play, although then it was much too 
large for me. On jovial occasions it had served 
as a sort of dressing-gown. Through lack of 
time I had not been able to get anything else be- 
fore the masquerade. But it was magnificent 
enough. It was a Chinese jacket with wide 
sleeves, open at the throat and_ particularly 
roomy. It was covered over with embroidered 
dragons, lotus flowers, and birds. They were 
every which way over the coat, black dragons, 
yellow dragons, red lotus flowers, white lotus 
flowers, red birds, yellow birds. I had provided 
myself with silk slippers and trousers, and when 
I looked in the mirror before leaving home I 
thought I made an unusually imposing appear- 


ance. I was impatient to get Brasch’s verdict. 
84 
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But Brasch was not in the lobby, or at least I 
couldn’t find him in the crowd. I waited until 
almost ten o'clock. Thereupon I made up my 
mind. I could meet Brasch every day at the 
wine-room. ‘There was no reason missing the 
masquerade on his account. I went into the 
ball-room. 

The Hotel Esplanade had just opened up. 
The architect had been given carte blanche, so 
the newspapers said, both in regard to style as 
well as material. It was also obvious that the 
materials used were of the most costly, while the 
style was exquisite, but heavy. The place made 
one think more of a temple than a hotel. How- 
ever, the hotel did not have much of its usual ap- 
pearance that evening. Everywhere there were 
decorations and lamps. With the proper sense 
of feeling that the erection of a great hotel is not 
a bit of child’s play, the managers of the mas- 
querade had chosen the history of creation as 
motif for the decorations. One saw light born | 
of darkness, order spring from chaos, life come 
into being; the mythologies of all times had lent 
a helping hand; the Biblical, the Greek, the 
Babylonian periods, each had contributed scenes 
of its own. And with the consciousness that 
Woman is the masterpiece of creation, the artists 
had everywhere pictured her amphora-like form 
of body. The large middle hall, given over to 
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dancing, represented the sixth day of creation, 
and the walls were covered with numberless 
Eves. One of the side rooms showed the birth 
of light—a flaming white shaft of light and a 
large red sun-dise flashed from out the night; 
female figures as comets, whirled hither and 
thither, while figures of men were the fixed plan- 
ets, travelling their destined course; the ceiling 
with its electric stars pictured the vault of heaven. 
The other adjoining room was reserved for or- 
ganic life, from amceba to man, but no partiality 
had been shown in the order of preference. In 
these rooms were rows of booths, some brightly, 
others less brightly lighted. But I did not 
notice a hundredth part of all this when I first 
came in. The decorations, the lights, and the 
thousand variegated costumes flowed like a 
stream before me. The whole world had helped 
to supply form and color so as to conjure up that 
maelstrom. There were Egyptians, Chinese, 
Greeks; philosophers of ancient times, sixteenth 
century knights, fifteenth century pages, 
eighteenth century shepherdesses; pierrots, pier- 
rettes, gypsies, little boys and girls with figures 
which bespoke anything but childlike innocence; 
Neapolitan fishermen, Martians, gods and god- 
desses. Confetti and serpentines whirled through 
the air, music resounded from three orchestras, 
people shrieked and laughed in five or six differ- 
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ent languages. The cooing Danish and the 
other hardier Scandinavian brother-tongues pre- 
dominated, but during a period of ten minutes I 
heard both German and English. The latter 
language was suddenly spoken just behind me. 
Somebody said (I understood the words but 
did not think further about them at the moment) : 

“If Laplace is here to-night, it will not be easy 
to recognize him.” 

Somebody answered something which I did 
not comprehend. I looked around for the peo- 
ple who had spoken, but they were already gone; 
and just then an entrancing Arabian houri came 
up with the object of converting me to the re- 
ligion of the Prophet. 

The arguments she advanced for her doctrines 
of faith were to a high degree perfect in form. 
Without hesitation I renounced my Confucian 
errors and started off my conversion with a one- 
step. However, I was doomed to change my re- 
ligion that evening as often as certain German 
principalities did during the Thirty Years’ War. 
A young Mohican squaw took charge of me after 
the Arabian and gave me a glowing description 
of the resources of the happy hunting-grounds. 
I had just adopted the faith of that brown child 
of nature, when a geisha pulled me back to the 
Orient. Simon Weel had already planted in my 
soul the first seeds for her Buddhistic teachings. 
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She and I went toward one of the small private 
booths where we were to celebrate my conversion. 
On our way we passed a curious group. Seated 
on a cushion by an oriental table and clad in a 
green hadji costume, was an enormous sultan 
with turban and scimitar. In brazen defiance 
of the Koran his table supported a half dozen 
champagne bottles. A like number of female 
slaves gently waved their fans above his head, I 
could not help staring at him, and suddenly a 
thought struck me: Graham! My agent was 
enjoying a good rest after his day’s search! I 
burst out laughing. Was the professor in his 
wake? I had hardly asked myself the question 
when it was answered. A black domino came 
up to the sultan’s table, emptied a glass of cham- 
pagne, and sank down on a cushion with one of 
the slave girls in his arms. I heard him say in 
English: 

“How are you?” 

The sultan answered: 

“Deucedly hot. Have you seen your La- 
place?” 

I did not hear what the black domino answered. 
The geisha at my side interrupted me. 

“Oh, I am freezing,” she said, “Why your 
eyes are stripping me to the skin!” 

It is possible that, while in thought, I had 
stared rather boldly at her charming points. On 
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the other hand, her disguise had been of the thin- 
nest from the very beginning. But if she was 
freezing it was my duty—no matter what the re- 
ligion I professed at the moment—to clothe and 
warm her. We found a table in front of the pri- 
vate booths, and I ordered a quart of champagne. 
We had the bottle half finished when a learned 
Korean with horn-rimmed spectacles and a 
poorly made pigtail came up to our table. He 
explained he was a member of the board of di- 
rectors in the Society of Friends for Young 
Maidens, Korean Division. On behalf of that 
Society, he warned the geisha against associat- 
ing in any way with the Chinese. With lifted 
forefinger he delivered a lecture in Korean, 
which was lost on me. I gathered together my 
knowledge of Chinese, and answered him,—Pe, 
nan, Li Hung Chang: in the north, in the south 
(rules) Li Hung Chang. The geisha decided 
the Korean’s argument of more value than mine; 
with the member of the board of directors of 
the Society she disappeared into the ball room 
from which at that moment an infernal noise 
arose. They were dancing a kangaroo trot, 
which the inventor, an American negro, had in- 
troduced newly. Just then four persons came 
up to my table. One was the waiter; the other 
three were evidently in a party together. And 
such a party! 
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One was dressed in Chinese costume like my~ 
self and was the first to draw my attention; I 
was astounded that his make up was so true to 
nature. He had most astonishingly natural 
almond eyes, and wore a pigtail of an entirely 
different quality than that of the Korean. I 
only gradually realized that he was a Chinaman. 
The other man in the party wore a black domino 
and mask. I could only see the lower part of his 
face and his eyes, but that was enough. The 
lower part of his head was like a tiger’s. His 
moustache resembled a bunch of cat’s whiskers 
standing out straight, and the lower jaw looked 
as though it could bite through a gun barrel. 
The whites of his eyes behind the mask were yel- 
low and blood-shot. He had a woman on his arm. 
If the other young women in the ball room 
sought to expose themselves through lack of 
dress, she, on the other hand, through abundance 
of costume, seemed to divest herself the more. 
She was dressed like a Penitent. But the body 
under the nun’s habit vibrated like a steel blade, 
and the eyes behind the mask glowed straight 
into one. ‘They were a clear gray-green like salt 
water; did I guess right from the color of her 
eyes and from her white hands that she was red- 
haired? I stared at her, oblivious of the man in 
her company. Who was she? 'That she was not 
Danish I was willing to bet ten to one. Hers 
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was not the mild languishing glance of the Dan- 
ish women, and although I surmised that her 
body was plump rather than thin, still it was not 
the soft plumpness of the Danes. But her com- 
panion did not forget me as easily as I did him. 

He said something to the waiter, which I did 
not hear. Then the waiter turned to me: 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but this table was en- 
gaged.” 

My laziness makes me submissive. I was on 
the point of rising, when I happened to look in 
the eyes of the man in the mask. They were 
filled with an impatient contempt. 

There is nothing which irritates me so greatly 
as such a priori self-confidence. I made myself 
comfortable in my chair and quietly filled my 
glass. 

“The table was engaged by me,” I said to the 
waiter, “not by any one else.” 

“But this gentleman here—” began the waiter. 

“Let the gentleman get a table of his own.” 

I did not know whether the man in domino 
understood me. Now he spoke for the first time; 
it was in French. He had ordered a table and 
insisted on having one. The waiter cast a per- 
plexed look around the room. There was no 
longer a table to be seen which was not occupied 
by a noisy and boisterous crowd. I again hap- 
pened to glance at the young nun. The clear 
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flash from her green eyes went through me like 
a sword-thrust. I dug up my knowledge of 
French, arose and with a slight bow to the man 
in domino said: 

“Monsieur, you are looking for a table. . . . I 
will gladly give mine up to you, if you will allow 
me to empty my glass first.” 

Without answering, he stared at me through 
his mask. I felt my temper rising again. The 
young nun intervened and said in French (I 
understood her intuitively) : 

“It would not be right to drive Monsieur away 
from his table.” 

The man in the mask at last turned to me: 

“Will you allow us to sit down for a few mo- 
ments? A table may be given up during that 
time.” 

He spoke so slowly that I understood every 
word. Furthermore, his voice had a sympa- 
thetic tone. It was very deep, reminding one 
of an organ or of the ocean when one hears it in 
the distance at night. My anger disappeared. 
I made as Gallic a bow as possible. A moment 
later I had two guests at my table—only two. 
The third in the party, the Chinaman, remained 
standing behind the black domino’s chair. In- 
voluntarily I opened my eyes wide. Suddenly 
the meaning of it all struck me. The China- 
man was the black domino’s servant! Vvrai- 
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ment! as they say in French. A servant! What 
sort of people were my guests? 

In the beginning the conversation between the 
two was not lively. They sat and looked around 
for another table. Now and then there was a 
glance my way. When it came from the eyes 
under the nun’s veil I was filled with a delight 
that I took no pains to conceal. As often as I 
dared I looked intently at the white hands on 
the table before me. They were so white, so 
white, that she must have red hair. She noticed 
my glances, but I do not know whether they dis- 
pleased her or not. Suddenly she began to talk 
with her companion, a stream of melodious 
French. I let the sound caress my ears, al- 
though I understood little; here and there I could 
distinguish a word. Ici ad Copenhague came up 
several times, as well as croyez-vous? But the 
word I caught most often was lettre. Some 
times it was cette lettre, sometimes ta lettre, and 
again la lettre de, followed by a name which I 
did not get. The man did not answer. He sat 
and stiffly looked straight ahead. Suddenly she 
startled me with an outburst of temper. It was 
as though the sun had quickly become over- 
clouded and a whitish-gray squall of rain passed 
over the ocean: the sea-green eyes behind the 
mask seemed to lash forth billows and break- 
ers, the voice became cold and clear as crystal. 
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I heard: le voleur! ah, le voleur! ah, le lache! 
Against whom was the outburst aimed? Her 
companion sat and stared straight ahead. For 
a moment I wondered whether it was he who 
was the cause of her outbreak. But from his 
manner I understood that it must refer to some 
person not present. I sat and wondered who it 
could be. Voleur I knew stood for thief and 
léche for coward. Before she had been speaking 
about a letter. Had some one stolen a letter 
from her? She had said ta lettre a couple of 
times. Was it a letter from the black domino 
to her which had disappeared? Or had the let- 
ter been stolen from him? I jumbled together 
a romance: she was married, he was her lover, 
and a compromising letter had been stolen and 
had fallen into the hands of a blackmailer. No, 
that was commonplace. She—ah, now she was 
leaving! 

The booth behind my table had become free. 
The waiter came rushing forward to announce 
the fact. The man in domino arose and made 
a faint suggestion of a bow. It looked as 
though a tiger were lowering his head. Invol- 
untarily, I made a deep bow. I received my re- 
ward: a glance from the green eyes, swift as 
the splash of a wave. Then I met the China- 
man’s expressionless black coal-like eyes. My 
guests had left for their booth. 
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I sat for a long time, sunk in thought. I 
had suddenly seen into an unknown and fascinat- 
ing world. They were people of another sort 
than those I met in everyday life. There was 
determination and there was passion in their eyes 
and in their voices. Who was he? Who was 
she? What were they doing in this little corner 
of the world, where everything ran along so tran- 
quilly? What was it that had called forth her 
outbreak? I did not know them, I would proba- 
bly never see them again, and yet these questions 
interested me more than the question as to what 
would happen to me on account of what I had 
done the night before. The night before! It 
seemed to me almost as though an eternity had 
passed since I had fumbled around in that house 
of darkness. I had to repeat to myself that it 
was not longer ago than then and that it was 
true, in order to make myself believe it. It was 
true: in a fit of drunken recklessness I had 
broken into some one’s house, I had left my hat — 
there, and the police were probably on my track. 
Perhaps they would awaken me early to-morrow 
morning. And what then! If I could have 
chosen between knowing how things would go 
with me, or knowing what those two had been 
talking about and who they were, I would not 
have hesitated a moment in my choice. 

I had half forgotten the merry-making whirl- 
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ing around me. I was reminded of it when a 
fat priest came up to my table. He was clad in 
bishop’s attire, with crozier and a miter which 
evidently had several times made acquaintance 
with the floor. He raised the crozier over my 
head as though in blessing, filled the glass which 
originally had stood before the geisha, and said: 

“I raise my glass to China!” 

Herewith, in two draughts he emptied all that 
remained in my bottle. I said: 

“Reverend father, you do but what your call- 
ing prescribes. A man such as you is enjoined 
by his religion to drink for the whole diocese, 
If I were certain I would become a bishop, and 
if I had not already changed my religion a dozen 
times to-night, I would immediately go over 
to catholicism.” 

“Let me be your godfather, my son,” cried the 
fat bishop, and ordered a new bottle from the 
waiter. ‘But it pains me, that you have already 
changed your religion a dozen times to-night. 
I am the Inquisitor-General Torquemada, and 
it would be a bore if we should regret having 
become acquainted.” 

“To-night,” I said, “I have been a Confucian, 
a Mohammedan, a Mohican, a Buddhist, and at 
the present moment I don’t know what I am. 
A moment ago an entrancing nun sat at my 
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table. Had she wished it, I would now belong 
to your church.” 

“The nun’s veil,” said the Inquisitor-General, 
“is like the veil which covers the vessels of truth. 
All want to see what there is beneath it. Take 
it altogether, the Church has much to thank 
women for, but it has also done much for women: 
for it has given them petticoats and has made 
love a sin.” 

“Reverend father,” said I, “you quote as 
though you were Hoffman-Bang. But allow 
me to ask a question which has to do with the 
ways of the Church. Can a woman with red 
hair become a nun? I have reason to believe 
that my nun had red hair. Her hand was so 
white, so white. At the same time, it strikes me 
as unbelievable that a red-haired woman would 
be admitted to the Order. ‘Those with red hairs 
have borrowed the shimmer from the fire of de- 
sire,’ says Li Tai Pe, the poet of my country.” 

“Let the white hand you speak about show you 
the way to salvation, my son,” said the Inquisi- 
tor-General sternly, “and do not jest. It pains 
me to hear a son of China be so blasphemous. I 
had hoped that some of the seeds which the holy 
Xavier sowed in Peking would have blossomed 
forth in you. I therefore had thought of letting 
you off with being broken upon the wheel, but 
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I begin to fear that only fire can cleanse you.” 

“Who was the holy Xavier?” said I. 

“He was China’s apostle and he would have 
converted the whole kingdom if a fatal enmity 
at court, brought about by the miscarriage of a 
shipment of snuff boxes, had not prevented it. 
If affairs had gone differently then, you would 
now have been converted and I would have 
avoided the necessity of burning you, wrapped 
in a coat covered with pictures of the devil.” 

“I have been followed by bad luck since I was 
little,” I said. 

“But in the meantime let us drink,” said the 
Inquisitor-General. 

The champagne had arrived. Ceremoniously 
we drank with each other. JI looked more closely 
at the Inquisitor-General. As I have already 
said, his figure was round and inspired confi- 
dence. His fingers were small and fat, and I 
noticed, were never still. His eyebrows, too, al- 
ways seemed to be inmotion. They went up and 
down while he talked, punctuating and emphasiz- 
ing his meaning. I was surprised at their size; 
suddenly it occurred to me that they were pasted 
on. They were his only disguise, if one did not 
count the blue unshaven appearance to his chin, 
which looked as though it had been painted on 
with india ink. Otherwise it seemed to be his 
natural face. How did he look undisguised? It 
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was a simple matter of subtraction, but when 
made I suddenly gave a start. The man who 
sat drinking my health was none other than Mr. 
Pitz, the instructor in Chinese at Copenhagen’s 
University! What was it Brasch had said: 
queer sort of fellow, hangs around a lot in the 
night cafés. But a shrewd customer, mighty 
shrewd! Unquestionably I met acquaintances 
here. First Mr. Graham and his secretary, and 
then Mr, Pitz. The only person that I didn’t 
meet was Brasch. But the best encounter had 
been with the domino and his nun. My thoughts 
returned to her. There are people who think 
green eyes ugly. They are idiots. I have often 
argued among my friends—a paradox was neces- 
sary to retain one’s good reputation among 
them—that the human race is made up of two 
types: the dog type and the cat type. The dog 
type is the good, devoted and obedient type be- 
lieving in authority; the cat type is suspicious, 
self-reliant. The former is certain and can be 
relied upon; the latter is interesting. The former 
has true blue or brown eyes; the latter black or 
green. The blue dog-eyes have depth but one 
can see straight to the bottom of their depth, 
while the green cat-eyes have no bottom. They 
are treacherous but tempting, like treacherous 
deeps. What did it matter if they were false? 
What did it matter if their owner’s white hands 
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were more used to scratching than caressing? I 
was inwardly in a whirl at the thought of feeling 
her eyes rest on me. A scratch from her hand 
would be the height of sensual pleasure. Did 
the black domino think so, too? Had he tamed 
that woman-cat with the white paws? I prom- 
ised myself that even if I had to remain until 
morning, I would stay and see those two people 
again. I started as some one proposed my 
health. 

“Here’s to you,” I said mechanically, and 
raised my glass, which Mr. Pitz had filled with 
champagne. We drank, I with my eyes fixed 
on his face, he with eyes—did I see correctly? 
yes, actually—he with eyes wandering back and 
forth over my costume and positively devouring 
it with his staring gaze from under the queer 
heavy eyebrows. It struck me that his voice 
when he drank my health had sounded strange. 
Was he intoxicated? I decided not to show that 
I knew who he was. 

“Worthy father,” said I, in an attempt to re- 
sume our former tone, “why do you stare at my 
costume? Are you longing to see me immedi- 
ately clad in the coat covered with pictures of 
the devil about which you spoke?” 

“Am I staring at your costume?” said he in 
the same hoarse voice. “I really am not. But, 
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anyway, it is a queer sort of coat. Where did 
you hire it?” 

“I did not hire it, worthy Torquemada.”’ 

“Where did you get it?” 

“I had it made.” 

“That is not true.” 

“Your mode of expression is unusual, even 
toward a poor Chinaman. Why could I not 
have had it made?” 

“Because it is impossible.” 

“How is that? Do you doubt the ability of 
my tailor, or the extent of my credit with him?” 

“Your tailor could not have made your cos- 
tume, unless he were a Chinese. Is he one?” 

“Why shouldn’t a Chinese employ a Chinese 
tailor?” 

Mr. Pitz mumbled something which I did 
not hear, and gulped down a glass of champagne. 
He wiped his forehead with his handkerchief and 
lit a cigarette. His movements were quick and 
agitated. What was the matter? Suddenly he 
spread out all his fingers as a conjurer does, 
while his eyebrows jumped up and down his fore- 
head, and his mouth in a curious manner twisted 
every which way around his face. 

Whether I wanted to or not, I could not help 
staring at him until I burst out laughing. Mr. 
Pitz slowly brought his fingers back to their 
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natural position, straightened out his eyebrows 
and placed his mouth back in its proper position 
in his face. He sat still for half a minute and 
looked at me with two round porcelain-like eyes. 
They were the bluest blue of the dog type which 
one could imagine. Suddenly he opened his 
mouth to a little round o and said: 

“Will we have supper together?” 

On top of all the above mentioned prepara- 
tions, this question came so unexpectedly that I 
again burst into laughter. 

“Pe, nan, Li Hung Chang,” said I. “In the 
north, in the south (rules) Li Hung Chang. 
Let us have supper.” 

“Svupp,” said Mr. Pitz, and motioned to the 
waiter. 


BOOK TWO 
SUNG CHING’S MEMOIRS 


I 


In the thirty-ninth year after the year in which 
His Majesty Tung Chih mounted the Dragon, 
in the tenth month and on the eighteenth day, I, 
Sung Ching, begin these memoirs. I do so at 
the request of the white mandarin who saved my 
life from the other whites, and to him I have 
promised not to remain silent cqncerning any of 
the strange happenings I have passed through. 
This promise I shall try to keep conscientiously, 
for to whom should one owe more thanks than 
to him who holds out the prospect of prolonged 
life? Without the white mandarin’s interven- 
tion in the city of Copenhagen I would now be 
dead, and for one who has said farewell to his 
family and who has neither sons nor grandsons 
to perform ancestral rites, death is not pleasant. 
And if I had not been executed according to the 
white barbarian’s law, I would, at least, have been 
kept a prisoner, as was the American Nevill in 
the Emperor’s house, a punishment worse than 
death. I regret that necessity obliged me to 
keep Nevill thus imprisoned, but what else could 
Ido? Had I let him go he would have killed me 
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farewell to his family and to whose shade at the 
Nine Fountains neither a son nor a grandson 
can ever offer sacrifices. But I notice I have 
overstepped the first rule for a good writer, 
which is to confine himself to his subject. The 
white mandarin will become impatient. Let me 
begin my story. 

Phew, as the fat barbarians say, it is a warm 
day! If I close my eyes and succeed in shutting 
my ears to the barbaric street noises, I can be- 
lieve myself back again in the city of my birth 
on a day in the eighth month. Yes. I hear the 
tramp of the bare feet in the dust of the street; 
I see the camels weighed down with wares, come 
swinging in from the western desert; escorted 
by armed men, palanquins swing by, tightly 
bound between two asses; I see water-carriers, 
beggars, priests of different faiths, people of the 
streets, a swarm of humanity. I see the For- 
bidden City before me with its red and green 
stone walls. Roof rises above roof on the pa- 
godas of the Forbidden City; the time-honored 
walls surrounding them are shaded by giant-like 
trees; the air lies warm and dusty over the tem- 
ples from whence resound the gong-gongs. 
And when I thus again see the Forbidden City, 
I weep at thought of His Majesty Tung Chih, 
my lord and friend, and I tremble as though I 
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were once more within the reach of the Dreaded 
One, unrightly called the Maternal Virtue. 

It was she, Tzu Hsi, the Empress Dowager, 
who for more than fifty years had steered the 
empire as she willed, with a hand strong as 
a man’s, but with a cunning which excelled that 
of all men. If a strong will, coupled with a 
power of command sufficient to insure absolute 
gratification, is worthy of admiration, then one 
could admire her. The white barbarians did ad- 
mire her. Several times they waged war against 
her; they conquered her with weapons, only each 
time to find themselves conquered by her wits. 
Over all the world stretched her fame, fame of 
the beautiful, the cunning, the cruel, the insati- 
able Tzu Hsi. All trembled before her from 
the hour when she, after her husband’s death, 
seized the power for herself, continuing to the 
hour when, not so long ago, she closed her eyes. 
Only once did she really meet opposition, and 
that was opposition from her son, Tung Chih. 

But her son was only a man and she a woman. 
It is about His Majesty Tung Chih and his at- 
tempt at an uprising that I write my memoirs. 


II 


It is necessary that I now say something about 
my own unworthy self. I had been employed 
at the imperial palace since my childhood. 
Long before I remember, my parents had in- 
tended me for this service. They sold me to one 
of the eunuchs in the palace and at his cost let 
that operation be performed on me through which 
one forever says farewell to his family. In the © 
imperial palace only eunuchs were employed. 
Of all that, I remember nothing, and I mention 
it only on the chance that such matters are un- 
known to the white mandarin. My childhood 
passed in learning about and busying myself 
with embroidery, painting and things of that 
sort, which as a rule, fall to the lot of women. 
But an employee at the palace says farewell not 
only to his relatives but also to all manly pursuits. 
In the accomplishments I mentioned, however, I 
reached a perfection which often aroused the 
jealousy and envy of my companions. My 
paintings on silk were exquisite and my embroid- 
eries competed with the antique embroideries 
preserved in the palace. 
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visited the Imperial City. A eunuch never be- 
comes a poet, and my pen only exists to ruin the 
paper, otherwise I could hope to give a descrip- 
tion of that place. It is a city without counter- 
part in any barbarian country, and it is for that 
reason the foreigners twice have ravaged it and 
laid it in ruins. There lie marble court after 
marble court, how many I do not know. One 
palace follows another, all joined together 
through mysterious corridors. Doors, cut from 
the finest wood, open onto these, each sentineled 
by tigers in marble. Most exquisitely laid out 
gardens, at the mere thought of which the gar- 
dens of the barbarians make the tears come to my 
eyes, spread at certain places into large parks. 
Slenderly built boats float on the clear lakes. 
The rooms of the palace are high and cool, even 
on the hottest summer days. Cooing doves flut- 
ter around the courts of marble or of fine yellow 
brick. The rooms are decorated with the most 
exquisite of silk paintings, the most costly of 
metal work and the most fragile of porcelain. 
Low divans invite one to rest. Indeed, I wish I 
could give an idea of the splendor of the palace 
“Think on Education” where I daily served His 
Majesty, or of Tai Ho Tien, where the greatest 
ceremonial festivals took place. But it is impos- 
sible. Perhaps my words give a hint of all that 
was to be found in the Forbidden City, the mid- 
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dle point of the world, but on the other hand my 
memoirs have another purpose. 

I will immediately begin my story about His 
Majesty Tung Chih. 

Seldom has a prince possessed such mental 
powers as his. He was impetuous, of inquiring 
mind, and filled with a desire for action. He 
would surely have been a great ruler, had it not 
been for his mother. What is a woman? More 
willful than the wind, more changeable than the 
water, it is her duty to let herself be moulded 
by her husband as one moulds a vessel. Tung 
Chih’s departed father had not been capable of 
forming his wife’s mind in that manner, and it 
was his son who reaped the results. Even from 
his earliest youth he noticed how in everything 
his will was kept in subjection by hers. Of all 
those who surrounded her, he alone sought to 
defy her. It was as though the growing oak 
sought to split the stone boulder out of which it 
grew. Already before he had reached manhood 
he was on such a footing with his mother that 
many awaited a revolution in the palace or that 
the emperor would hastily die. He became re- 
gent, and for a time made his will operative. 
But the Maternal Virtue could not easily break 
herself of exercising that power which so long 
had remained in her hands. |The struggles be- 
gan again and became a daily occurrence. Per- 
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haps the emperor would have grown tired and 
would have been content to rule within his own 
palace, but bad luck willed it that his mother had 
chosen for him as only wife a young woman of ir- 
reproachable conduct, and thereby she had for 
once committed a blunder. What is exemplary 
conduct in a woman other than a source for 
haughtiness? Repelled by his wife’s pride and 
rebellious against his mother’s tyranny, the em- 
peror had a feeling of ill ease in the palace where 
the ceremonious life, too, oppressed him more 
than would a prisoner’s stripes. To the disap- 
pointment of his wife, but to the joy of the Em- 
press Dowager, he began to seek diversions out- 
side the palace. 

I know that it is a gross crime against the re- 
spect due from a subject and punishable with 
torture of the tenth degree, to say what I am 
saying, but none the less I say it: Tung Chih’s 
mother desired his death, but did not wish to be 
the cause of it herself. It was therefore with joy 
that she became aware of his visits outside the 
walls, yes, she encouraged them. It was suffi- 
ciently well known to her that the life the emperor 
indulged in at such times not only undermined 
his health but also diminished the prospects of a 
new emperor being born. Therefore she let it 
all happen quietly and overlooked his crime 
against the conventions of society. I had long 
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heard whisperings about all this, but I was young 
and was not one of the emperor’s personal at- 
tendants. What I heard did not interest me. 
I only knew that I feared the Empress Dowager. 
But that every one did. 


III 


LATE one evening I was on duty in the rose- 
red gallery. At one end of this gallery lay the 
palace “Think on Education,” where His Maj- 
esty lived. Her Majesty the Empress Dowager 
lived in the western palace, the “Palace of the 
Ever-Flowing Spring.” I stood engaged in a 
conversation with my superior, the eunuch Wang, 
when the door to his venerable apartment opened 
and His Majesty appeared, followed by the 
eunuchs Hsu and Wei. It was the first time 1 
had seen the Heavenly Born at such short range; 
I fell trembling to the floor, not daring to look at 
his face. Suddenly I heard him speak to my 
superior, Wang, and surreptitiously I raised my 
eyes. I saw that he was young, but little older 
than JI, and that his features were like his 
mother’s. On the other hand, his face bore signs 
of his having drunk wine—I say it with all of a 
subject’s veneration—and when he spoke, it was 
evident that his voice blended with that of the 
god of wine. 

“Ha, my friend Wang, what sort of a young- 
_ Ster is it that you are standing with there and in- 


structing in your arts?” cried he. 
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I lowered my head again and humbly bowed 
nine times to the ground, which His Majesty did 
not even seem to notice. The eunuch Wang 
answered: 

“His name is Sung Ching, and under my care 
he has for several years been in the service of the 
Exalted One. I hope I have succeeded in edu- 
cating him to be a faithful servant to The Ruler 
over Ten Thousand Years.” 

Tung Chih burst out laughing. 

“T am glad to hear it,” said he. “I will test 
his fidelity to-night. Let him follow me.” 

He started toward the exit to the gallery. 
Wang pulled me quickly to my feet, and pushed 
me after The Heavenly Born, while he mur- 
mured, “Hurry! Hurry! A rare honor from 
heaven ... hurry! Let me know everything 
to-morrow morning so that I can keep The Ma- 
ternal Virtue informed . . . you will get some 
money from me afterwards.” 

I hardly heard what he said. As I made my 
way through the winding passages of the palace, 
following closely the footsteps of The Heavenly 
Born, everything swam before me as though I 
stood on the edge of a precipice. We passed 
eunuchs who bowed themselves to the ground and 
and Manchurian soldiers who, with eyes straight 
ahead, presented arms. I was in such a state of 
excitement that things which I had been accus- 
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tomed to see daily, impressed themselves deeply 
on my mind, things such as the dwarf trees in the 
blue porcelain jars, which it was said had been 
planted during the dynasty of Ming but were 
not higher than three hands’ breadth, and the 
carvings on the wooden pillars, blackened over 
from the smoke of torches. I even noticed that 
the floor under my feet was slippery from the 
many footsteps. But I forgot to think about 
where we were going until we reached a door in a 
stone wall. This was guarded by two soldiers 
who hurried to open it when they saw us. Out- 
side a litter was waiting. His Majesty stepped 
into it and he was carried through new courts and 
passageways until we stood at another gate- 
way. ‘This gateway I recognized. It was The 
Illustrious Western Gate, which led out to the 
Chinese City. Did His Majesty intend leaving 
the palace? 

The gateway to the Chinese City was also 
guarded by soldiers. It was evident that it was 
not the first time they had seen the emperor come 
at that time of night. The gateway sprang open 
for us and the coolies resumed their march with 
the litter. The way was evidently as well known 
to them as the litter was to the guard at the gate. 
We passed through street after street which for 
the most part seemed asleep and entered alley- 
ways which were not. I saw the lowest of rabble, 
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beggars, opium smokers, drunkards. At times 
we would pass through a better quarter, but only 
to again enter a worse. The light from paper 
lanterns fell on us now and then, and I stared at 
the eunuchs Hsu and Wei. Where were we go- 
ing? But their faces were void of expression 
and the only time I dared to look at the emperor’s 
face I saw to my surprise that His Majesty was 
looking at me. I hurriedly cast my eyes down. 
At last we came to a quarter which I recognized 
from description because it contained houses 
built after the manner of the white barbarians. 
It was the quarter where, according to their own 
tastes, they had established themselves, together 
with the common herd from Su Chow and other 
southern ports. Here the litter at last stopped 
and the emperor alighted. With all the respect. 
due from a loyal subject toward his sovereign,, 
I looked at His Majesty. Was it here that he 
had wished to come? Most assuredly the coolies; 
had made a mistake. Tung Chih, who saw my’ 
glance, burst out laughing. 

“Look at Sung there,” he cried. ‘Does he not: 
look like a lamb being led to slaughter! Truly, 
he blushes when I speak to him! But there is 
nothing inappropriate in comparing a person to 
a lamb. The lamb is a model of courtly be- 
havior, because it falls on its knees when it takes 
nourishment from its mother.” 
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At that moment the door was opened to the 
low house before which we found ourselves. 
Over the entrance was a tablet with the inscrip- 
tion The House of the Five Senses. Anold man 
with a turban on his head looked out cautiously. 
When he became aware of Tung Chih’s presence, 
he bowed himself to the earth, at the same time 
mumbling blessings. Tung Chih made a move- 
ment in the air with his fingernails, which were 
long and scythe-like. 

“Make way,” he said shortly. 

The old man withdrew, walking backwards 
and bowed to the earth. Closely following Tung 
Chih, the eunuchs Hsu and Wei, as well as I, 
went into the house. 

The room we entered was low and furnished 
in a manner such as I had never seen. Lanterns 
of strange shape, which at times threw out yellow 
tongues through a small glass tube and emitted a 
disagreeable odor, hung from the ceiling over 
three tables around which were benches and some 
armchairs with many colored cushions. On the 
tables were bottles of various forms. In the 
chairs lounged men of dissolute appearance, with 
full glasses before them and with pipes between 
their lips. To my inexpressible surprise, I saw 
that at one of the tables there were two foreign 
white devils. I stared at the eunuch Hsu. It 
was evident that they had been here before, for in 
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answer to my look of consternation he mur- 
mured: 

“It is the Son of Heaven’s most beloved place 
of visit. The old man who opened the door for 
us is a Mohammedan renegade from the southern 
provinces.” 

“But the white devils,” I stammered, hardly 
grasping the gist of his words. 

“Tt is on their account that the Son of Heaven 
comes here. They have brought here drinks of 
an unknown strength and they relate many and 
big lies. Do you not see that the renegade has 
fitted up his place like the white devils fit up their 
rooms ?”’ 

I stared around me again. How could The 
Heavenly Born lower himself to visit such a 
place? Must not his soul rise up in protest? 
Did he not notice the repulsive appearance of 
these people? One of them had blue eyes, and 
what that means has been clearly shown in the 
classics. Such were my thoughts, but the eu- 
nuchs Hsu and Wei seemed as unmoved as two 
statues. The Son of Heaven filled me suddenly 
with unprecedented horror. He sat down on a 
bench by the table next to the two white persons, 
who had not even fallen to the ground when he 
had entered the room. I was so paralyzed by 
the sight that I seemed to be in a dream when I 
heard The Heavenly Born say to the renegade: 
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“Give me wine of the kind that the French- 
man brought with him!” 

First now was I able to control my aversion 
enough to look at the two persons. They were 
both taller than people I had been accustomed 
to see, but otherwise they did not look like each 
other. One was thin with a long face. It was 
he who had blue eyes, and his hair was like that 
of a goat. His appearance filled me with noth- 
ing but loathing and fear. I did not have so 
much of the same feeling in the case of the other 
person’s appearance. He was somewhat shorter 
in stature, but broader across the chest. He 
seemed to be very strong. His eyes were black 
and flashing. When he spoke he made many 
gestures with his hands. At times he turned up 
his palms as though he were begging, and again 
he drew up his shoulders over his head like a bull 
which is getting ready to charge. It struck me 
that both of these men were young—like His 
Majesty and my own unworthy self. They 
spoke our language, but when they did so it re- 
minded me of the jabbering of monkeys. The 
goat-haired barbarian took his pipe out of his 
mouth and said: 

“It still tastes good to Your Majesty?” 

The renegade had brought in a goblet filled 
with a wine which in color was like that of an 
opal. ‘Tung Chih, instead of answering, took a 
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deep draught out of the goblet. Then he said: 

“This wine surpasses our rice wine in taste 
and strength as much as the foreign fire-arms 
surpass our bows. It stretches its prey to the 
ground without fail. I do not remember in what 
way nor in what company I returned to the 
palace after drinking this wine the last time. I 
only know that I felt myself as virtuous, wise, 
and courageous as King Wen. When I found 
myself in the morning audience on the following 
day I was, on the other hand, blind, deaf, and 
dumb as a Buddhist wonder-worker, only with- 
out feeling that I was in possession of his other 
holy qualities.” 

The shameless barbarian burst out laughing 
at the words of the Heavenly Born, but without 
arousing his anger. 

“Your Majesty in any case succeeded in get- 
ting home,” said he unblushingly. “I would. 
hardly have attempted it had I been in Your 
Majesty’s place. Well, and what do they say 
about such things in the palace?” 

The Son of Heaven looked at him with a 
steady glance before he answered. 

“What they say in the palace concerns me as 
little as what they say here in Mao Chang’s 
house.” 

The goat-haired barbarian remained silent. 
The other person, who, as I found out later, was 
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a Frenchman and bore the name of Laplace, 
began to speak. 

“And why does Your Majesty, who has the 
imperial palace at his disposal, seek out insignifi- 
cant wretches like us here in Mao Chang’s 
house?” 

Tung Chih looked at him and said with a 
yawn: 

“The head eunuch Li Lien Ying has not been 
very lucky with the diversions he has arranged 
lately. Neither the trained animals from Japan 
nor the dancers from Canton have been very en- 
tertaining, and yet several of the latter were 
white women.” 

“Your Majesty’s words are in reality highly 
flattering,” said the Frenchman Laplace with a 
laugh. “But I am willing to wager that none of 
the dancers were from France? In that case, I 
think that of late Your Majesty would have 
remained away from Mao Chang’s house.” 

“No,” said Tung Chih, “none of them were 
from France. Are the French women then so 
entertaining?” 

Laplace shrugged his shoulders as the black- 
haired barbarians love to do, and his eyebrows 
shot up toward his hair. 

“What does Your Majesty think of the opal- 
colored wine?’ said he. 

“T find it excellent,” said Tung Chih. “The 
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more I drink of it the wiser and more powerful 
I feel myself to be. But tell me more about the 
French women!” 

“When Your Majesty,” said the Frenchman 
Laplace, “drinks of the opal-colored wine, then 
Your Majesty does not need any other poet to 
describe the French women. Unless it be the 
yellow champagne. I for my part have never 
seen the women of the east so plainly before me 
as when I have smoked opium. Your Majesty, 
who has poetic gifts, should see the French 
women as plainly in that goblet as one can see 
the distant future in the crystal balls of the magi- 
cians.” 

The old inn-keeper joined in the conversation 
with trembling voice. 

“It is exceedingly dangerous to visit magi- 
cians,’ he mumbled. ‘You lay yourself open to 
terrible vengeance from the demons. I know, 
because in Canton I went to a sorcerer who for 
a tael foretold the future for me. Shortly after, 
my three wives, who had been sick with the small- 
pox, recovered and I myself had to fly from Can- 
ton on account of a misunderstanding with the 
magistrates. Allah has most emphatically for- 
bidden us any sort of association with sorcerers.” 

“If I am not mistaken,” said Laplace, “Allah 
has also most emphatically forbidden all associa- 
tion with wine, at least, he has forbidden it for 
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the Mussulmans in Arabia and India. Is he 
more tolerant in China?” 

The old inn-keeper, filled with consternation, 
drew back. Tung Chih, who disapproved of 
Mohammedanism, made use of that moment to 
call out to him: 

“More wine!” 

Trembling all over, the renegade had to comply 
with the command of the Heavenly Born. 

Tung Chih resumed: 

“Tell me, are the French women domineer- 
ing?” 

“Are they domineering! What women are 
not? ‘There is only one way to prevent being 
governed by a woman, and that is to be governed 
by many. Through separating them you your- 
self can perhaps rule, or at least, believe that 
you do, which is the same thing?” 

“Surely you must have been a moralist in your 
own country,” said Tung Chih. 

“A moralist! Your Majesty is joking as 
usual. I was almost the opposite; I was an 
officer. But perhaps I have the qualifications for 
a moralist here?” 

“How could that be possible?” said Tung Chih. 
“Why, you do not even know by name the works 
of our classical authors. Or have you heard 
about Tao-te-king, the Four Books, or Shi-king, 
Shu-king and the Li-ki?”’ 
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Laplace shot his shoulders toward the roof 
with an expression of sorrow. 

“IT admit that I am a failure wherever I wan- 
der in the world.” 

“Something more to drink, Mao Chang,” cried 
the Heavenly Born. “It is better to be governed 
by wine than by women. That I do know.” 

It was apparent to my unworthy eyes that 
during our stay in the inn the god of wine took 
more and more possession of His Majesty. His 
last words had taken me aback. It was evident 
that even the white devils were insolent enough 
to notice the Heavenly Born’s condition, for the 
goat-haired barbarian took his pipe out of his 
mouth and said with an impudent smile: 

“Has Your Majesty at last got his eyes open? 
It is surely about time! How is the widow? 
Isn’t it almost time for her to get the sack?” 

I repeat the words of the American dog just 
as he uttered them. The dust of forty years has 
not enabled me to forget them. 

His Majesty did not answer the American’s 
words, but his eyes riveted on him with a peculiar 
expression. J suddenly realized where I had 
seen a similar look before. It was in his mother’s 
eyes one day while she was receiving a report. 
The man who delivered it was a eunuch and the 
information was of confidential character; there- 
fore the eunuch happened to be beheaded shortly 
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afterwards for possessing too great knowledge. 
Now Tung Chih looked at the American in the 
same way the Maternal Virtue had looked at 
that eunuch. But without noticing that any- 
thing was wrong, the American continued: 

“Oh, yes, there are all sorts of whisperings 
going around and those who have ears can hear. 
I understand that Your Majesty is not longing 
for more such women. One more would be, Lord 
help me—” 

“You are drunk,” cried the Frenchman La- 
place, and I saw him give Nevill a violent kick 
under the table. “Your Majesty must not pay 
too much attention to what an American says 
when he is sober, and much less to what he says 
when he is drunk!” 

Tung Chih looked at him in a puzzled way. 

“Who knows?” he mumbled. “The intoxi- 
cated, the fools and the prophets are all one and 
the same, says the proverb.” 

Nevill seemed to be on the point of saying 
something but for the second time Laplace’s foot 
came in violent contact with the former’s shin 
under the table. 

Nevill’s face twisted with pain and he kept 
quiet, but Laplace, who did not take his eyes off 
the emperor, said: 

“Anyway, who knows? Perhaps one can find 
kernels of gold in the ravings of a drunken 
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American. My respect for Your Majesty is so 
great that I am willing to admit the possibility 
and will agree to it if Your Majesty declares 
it to be true. I beg Your Majesty to be con« 
vinced on that point.” 

“What do you beg me to be convinced of ?” 
said Tung Chih, and for the fifth time motioned 
to Mao Chang. “Repeat what you said, but 
talk slowly because everything, it seems to me, 
goes at an inconceivably quick pace. Look 
at this! I hardly motion to Mao Chang before 
the wine stands on the table!” 

“I begged Your Majesty to feel convinced,” 
said Laplace, “that I would stand by a word 
from Your Majesty to the last drop of my 
blood, and I am ready to smite down all who 
would oppose what the emperor says, who and 
what they may be. The emperor shall be em- 
peror in his country.” 

He had spoken slowly and with emphasis, and 
Tung Chih had followed every word. Long His 
Majesty sat immovable with eyes glazed as with | 
a veil like that which comes over the eyes of birds 
when they are slumbering or dozing. At last 
he turned to Laplace and mumbled, “You are 
wise and courageous. Do not be too wise. That 
may be dangerous here in . . . But I have trust 
in you for .. .” 
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His Majesty grew silent and turned his eyes 
away from the Frenchman. 

Often since that day I have thought how sig- 
nificant a fine and courteous way of expressing 
oneself is. (Therein we Chinese surely excel all 
other people.) What was the difference between 
what Nevill said and what Laplace said? None, 
and yet I read in the eyes of the Heavenly Born 
that he was preparing for Nevill’s death as he 
spoke, while the words of Laplace went to his 
heart. Truly, the form is more important than 
the content. I have learned this more and more 
during my life with white barbarians. Much 
else was said which I have forgotten. At last 
we broke up at Mao Chang’s house, and truth 
to tell the honorable eyes were closed in slumber 
and the imperial voice spoke the language of 
sleep. But our journey home was without hin- 
drance, and at the hour of the Tiger * we reached 
the palace Yang Hsin Min where the eunuch 
Wang impatiently awaited me. But I put him 
off with some commonplace words. Why should 
I reveal what I knew for a tael, which besides it 
was uncertain I would receive? 


1Three o'clock in the morning. 


IV 


AT the hour of the Monkey * on the following 
day, I was called by the eunuch Hsu into the 
private apartment of the Heavenly Born. I 
was greatly surprised, for I thought I had fallen 
from his memory at the same time when the last 
goblet fell from his hand. 

I found His Majesty with pale face, leaning 
back on a divan. At the side of the divan stood 
a carved table covered with porcelain cups con- 
taining rose water. He looked at me through 
half-closed eyes as I came in and kneeled by the 
door. 

Several minutes passed without a word being 
spoken. I kept my eyes cast to the floor as the 
ceremonies demand and I remained ‘‘so immoy- 
able that His Majesty could fell me with a single 
stroke of the sword” as it stands written in the 
Li-ki. At last I heard His Majesty’s voice. 

“Look up. I want to talk to you about seri- 
ous matters. What happened last night in Mao 
Chang’s house? My memory is like Li-Lien- 
Ying’s prison-cells which never let anything out. 
Now, tell me what happened at Mao Chang’s,” 


1 Four o’clock in the afternoon. 
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“The Son of Heaven,” said I, “was pleased 
to divert himself with the foreign wine.” 

“That I remember. How much did I drink?’ 

“T do not know. Many goblets.” 

“How many?” 

“Six or seven it seems to me.” 

“Not more! There must have been more. 
My head throbs and aches as though I had drunk 
a cask of that foreign poison.” 

“Perhaps it was twelve or fourteen. If the 
Exalted One says so, it was surely fourteen or 
sixteen.” 

“Don’t exaggerate in your zeal. Well, and 
what else?” 

“After that the Exalted One was pleased to 
return to the palace.” 

“IT have no recollection of it. But what 
else happened while we were in Mao Chang’s 
house?” 

“Various persons were present,” I stammered. 

“You are afraid to mention them by name. 
The Frenchman Laplace and the American 
were there. Are they the ones you mean?” 

ad 

“Why did you not dare say so?” 

“Why, the Son of Heaven remembers it him- 
self.” 

“But if I had not remembered it?’ 

“Then it would certainly have been because 
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the Heavenly Born wished to erase it from his 
memory.” 

His Majesty looked at me sternly. 

“Do you disapprove of your master’s behay- 
ior?” 

“It is not for an insignificant creature to criti- 
cize the hand which lets it live. The will of the 
Heavenly Born is law, and the object called 
Sung has no will.” 

His Majesty smiled suddenly. 

“TI do not know why you pleased me from the 
first hour,” said he, and I gave a jump as one 
sometimes does in a fantastic dream. “Perhaps 
it is because you are young as I am or even 
younger. Answer me, why do you think I 
visited Mao Chang’s house?” 

“The will of the Heavenly Born is law,” I re- 
peated, incapable of finding another expression. 

Tung Chih suddenly raised himself on the 
divan and looked at me. 

“My will is anything but law!” said he, “and 
that is my reason for visiting Mao Chang’s 
house. Do you understand?” 

“Certainly,” I stammered, “the Son of Heaven 
is law over everything there is in the land.” 

“Over everything excepting himself,’ Tung 
Chih broke in, and emptied one of the goblets of 
rose water. “The pains in my head can only be 
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compared to a woman’s birth throes. If only 
my head would bring forth thoughts which 
would be in proportion to the results of birth 
pains. What did the Frenchman Laplace and 
the American say?” 

“They assured the Exalted One of their re- 
spect and devotion,” I said. “As for the rest, 
they carried on a conversation which it was diffi- 
cult for me to follow.” 

“You will be another Li when you are older,” 
said Tung Chih, contracting his eyebrows. 
“Understand that what I desire of you, if you 
want to remain in my good graces, is candor, 
nothing more. What you know, tell me, but no- 
body else, and then you will hold my good will.” 

“The white persons carried on a most un- 
seemly conversation about an Exalted Person- 
age,” I mumbled. “It was in this connection 
they assured the Exalted One of their devotion.” 

Tung Chih looked long and piercingly at me. 

“And where is your devotion in this connec- 
tion?” he asked at last. 

I fell to the earth, and said, “At all times and 
under all circumstances, my unworthy self is pre- 
pared to sacrifice himself for the Heavenly 
Born.” 

“Perhaps you speak the truth. Perhaps we 
will find occasion to convince ourselves of it. 
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Now I have sufficient recollection of what hap- 
pened at Mao Chang’s. Have you spoken to 
any one else about last night?” 

“To no one.” 

“The eunuchs Hsu and Wei were also present. 
Do you believe that they understand what was 
said?” 

“Not a word.” 

“That is good. My head now feels as though 
it were a seed which wants to burst its husk. 
Go.” 

I arose from my knees which position I had 
held the whole time in faithfulness to the cere- 
monies and bowed my way out of the apartment, 
Tung Chih emptied one of the goblets of rose 
water and fell back on the divan. 


V. 


THERE was no delay in continuing our visits 
to Mao Chang’s house. There is nothing else to 
note about them other than my sorrow at His 
Majesty’s consorting with the white persons, and 
that each time he returned to the palace wrapped 
in the mantle of intoxicated sleep, which the 
next day changed to a garment of lead. Once 
in a while we also visited other houses in the same 
quarter, sometimes in company with the white 
persons, at other times alone. Conversations, 
like on the first visit, did not occur again. And 
on the following day it was each time my task to 
take care of His Majesty while he was in 
pain. 

For wonderful to relate: in the time which 
went by in this fashion His Majesty’s trust had 
turned entirely to me. I was his favorite at- 
tendant. I asked no gifts from him and sought 
nothing for myself because I revered His Ma- 
jesty above everything else. I was the envy of 
many, which I soon enough noticed, but I feared 
only one—her, whose shadow from the Palace of 
the Ever Flowing Spring fell on us all, the dan- 
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day after day and week after week went by 
without her seeming aware of my existence. At 
times I succeeded in persuading myself that she 
looked with satisfaction on the servant of her 
son, at times I woke up in the middle of the night 
trembling with fear that her henchman was there, 
ready to drag me away. 

But I hasten to our last visit at Mao Chang’s, 
The two persons whom IJ expected to find there 
were already seated under the barbarian’s lamps 
when the Son of Heaven arrived in his litter. 

It struck me as though they must have been 
sitting there a long time, for the Frenchman La- 
place was more drunk than I had ever seen him 
before at the time of our arrival, and the eyes of 
the American Nevill were staring like the eyes 
of a boiled fish. His Majesty, who that evening 
was entirely unaffected by wine, noticed it as 
well as I and I saw an expression of displeasure 
spread over his forehead. 

“Your Majesty comes late to-night,” said La- 
place in a thick voice. 

“You were here so much the earlier,” said 
Tung Chih. 

“Your Majesty is keener than a judge in my 
country. Such a one I could inveigle into be- 
lieving I had just now been enticed in here from 
before the door of the wretched renegade. But 
Your Majesty sees clean through me and says: 
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‘Laplace, you have sat here for a long while! I 
see that by the empty bottles in front of you and 
by the oily look in your beautiful eyes.’ ” 

“You are talking foolishly as usual,” said 
Tung Chih. “But. you attract me more than 
the American, who looks as though he were 
drowned.” 

“Be lenient with him, Your Majesty. He has 
been drowned in the deepest sea there is. Look 
at the three whiskey bottles before him. He 
himself has emptied them all to the last drop.” 

“You are joking,” said Tung Chih. “The 
man who empties three of those devilish bottles 
would surely go to the Nine Fountains.”* 

“T am certain,” said the Frenchman, ‘that 
Nevill could empty the Nine Fountains on top of 
that. He is a man of big, almost unknown 
capacity. In passing, may I be allowed to 
thank Your Majesty for the friendly words 
which you just uttered about me.” 

“What ones?” said Tung Chih. 

“That Your Majesty feels attracted to me in 
spite of my peculiar mode of expression.” 

“When I think about it, it is just that which 
I like about you. You remind me of the talk- 
ing birds which were given to me as playthings 
when I was young. The power of childish 
memories can not be overrated.” 

1A poetic circumlocution for dying. 
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“Your Majesty likes his joke,” said the 
Frenchman, who was quickly becoming more 
sober. 

Tung Chih seemed to have become better 
tempered. He drank deeply from the goblet set 
before him and the Frenchman looked at him 
furtively. 

“How do they keep Your Majesty amused in 
the palace now?” he asked suddenly. 

Tung Chih unconcernedly looked straight 
ahead. 

“With many things,” he said. “The palace is 
still filled with talking birds. Some are me- 
chanical, and some are alive.” 

“And does their conversation also please Your 

Majesty?” 
Tung Chih again looked indifferently before 
him. 

“Some of them think they can frighten me, as 
though I were still a little child.” 

“But Your Majesty is no longer afraid.” 

“Although fear is not one of the five cardinal 
sins, yet it ranks among the most despicable of 
all faults.” 

“And those who believe that they can intimi- 
date Your Majesty reckon on that fault.” 

“It seems so.” 

“T am certain that they are mistaken. I am 
accustomed to judge whether men are cowards 
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or not. I should never try to intimidate Your 
Majesty.” 

Tung Chih rank 

“There are two sorts of courage,” said he, 
_ “the one arising from composure and the other 
from undue excitability. I do not know whether 
I possess either one.” 

“Your Majesty is courageous,” said Laplace. 
“but a person has to have an opportunity to con- 
vince himself of his courage before he knows 
whether he possesses it.” 

Tung Chih motioned to Mao Chang and in 
one draught emptied half of the goblet that was 
set before him. 

“We live in peace,” said he. ‘How have I an 
opportunity to show whether I am courageous 
or not?” 

“Your Majesty,” said Laplace, “I love a man 
who is master in his own house and a regent who 
rules his kingdom. I am ready to sacrifice my- 
self for Your Majesty.” 

There was a long pause. It was the first time 
I had heard Laplace speak out so plainly and I 
awaited His Majesty’s answer with a suspense 
as keen as a criminal experiences when he awaits 
the judge’s sentence. Had Laplace been too 
bold? Minute after minute went by but one 
could not read the emperor’s thoughts in his face. 
Suddenly I thought of the Dreaded One in the 
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Palace of the Ever Flowing Spring, and trem- 
bled. It was against her, against the all power- 
ful Maternal Virtue that the Frenchman offered 
help to His Majesty. He was a fool! Who 
had opposed her without dying? Was it possi- 
ble that she had no spies in Mao Chang’s house? 
If a word about this were whispered in her ear, 
we would all be dead,—yes, all, for I had no 
doubt what her wishes were with regard to the 
life of the emperor. I looked from His Majesty 
to the Frenchman. At last His Majesty con- 
descended to speak. 

“Lately,” said he, “I read a story in the book 
Hong-lu-meng which has been greatly praised 
by the commentators. It concerns a daughter- 
in-law who opposed her stepmother. The latter 
detected her wrongdoing and had her thrown in 
a well, saying, ‘May she die as a warning to un- 
dutiful children and to those birds which, when 
they are ready to fly, peck out the eyes of their 
mothers. — Laplace, my friend, do you not find 
the story has great literary merit?” 

“Far from it,” answered the impudent French- 
man. 

The emperor drank. 

“And what can little birds do against the 
eagle?” he asked at last. 

“A great deal,” said the Frenchman, “‘if they 
have some old falcons at the head.” 
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His eyes snapped. He puffed out his chest 
and cast a look at Nevill, which left no doubt as 
to who were the persons he had in mind. Tung 
Chih followed his glance. 

“Too bad,” said he, ‘“‘that certain falcons strike 
one as being in such poor fighting trim.” 

“It is only temporary, Your Majesty, only 
temporary. It is simply because the times have 
been so dull lately. They only need an oppor- 
tunity to distinguish themselves. Does Your 
Majesty believe that such an opportunity will 
offer itself in the near future?” 

Tung Chih emptied his glass with an impetu- 
ous movement. 

“Already, in olden times,” said he, “falcons 
were used for hunting. It is very warm here. 
My head feels heavy. Perhaps we will see each 
other again shortly.” 

He arose and left. At the same time I heard 
the Frenchman make a noise with his lips such 
as starlings do and which white people love to 
make when they are satisfied. With mind more 
agitated than ever, I hurriedly followed His Ma- 
jesty’s litter. 


VI 


ALTHOUGH His Majesty had drunk unusually 
little wine that evening, it was still a large 
enough quantity to call forth on the next day the 
after effects which he had all too well learned to 
fear. After the morning audience, during 
which he had suffered intense pain and which had 
passed in unbroken silence on his part, the Son 
of Heaven withdrew to his private apartments, 
giving orders that only I should be admitted with 
him. Gradually he fell asleep. When he 
awakened he was practically free from pain, but 
instead was tortured by a restlessness which he 
could not seem to still. I could hear how his 
heart throbbed. About the hour of the Monkey 
he began to talk to me. 

“Sung,” said he, “you have been a faithful 
servant to me for some time.” 

I bowed to the ground and murmured a quota- 
tion from Kong-fu-tse: 

“The wise are easy to serve but difficult to 
please, and the unwise are the reverse.” 

Tung Chih made a motion as though waving 
me aside and said in a fatigued voice: 


“I am far from being wise. I would gladly 
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be a ruler such as was Emperor Kang Hsi, but 
two things prevent me; first, my desires, sec- 
ondly the women who fill the palace. Perhaps 
I am talking contrary to the staid customs, when 
I say that, but it is more Mao Chang’s wine that 
forms the words I utter than I myself. And still 
I believe I am speaking truly. It is my desire 
to be a ruler like Kang Hsi. But these two 
things prevent me. Perhaps I can conquer the 
one, my desires, but only on the assumption that 
I too can vanquish the other.” 

I bowed again, although my heart thumped. 
Had the Exalted One already decided on a re- 
volt against the Dreaded One in the palace 
Chang Chun Kung? Would he undertake it, 
supported only by two white persons, of whose 
ability he knew nothing? Tung Chih himself 
answered my unspoken questions as he con- 
tinued: 

“The Frenchman Laplace and the American 
offered me their services last night. I do not 
doubt but what, with their help, I can win that 
independence within the palace which is indis- 
pensable for a mighty ruler. The achievements 
of the barbarians during the reign of my father, 
when, almost without troops, they captured the 
capital and forced us to an ignominious peace, 
speak sufficiently for their capabilities. In war- 
like achievements, which no one respects less than 
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I, they are a thousand times our superiors. I do 
not know yet whether I should accept their offer. 
But before I decide one way or the other, I wish 
to arrange a matter which concerns you.” 

I gave a start. What indeed could the 
Heavenly Born wish to arrange concerning my 
unworthy self? 

“You have served me well,” said Tung Chih, 
“and what is mbre, devotedly. Although not 
wise, I am neither ungrateful nor blind. Yours 
are the only eyes in the palace which have looked 
on me with warm-hearted devotion.” 

Three times I bowed to the ground, without 
finding an answer to his words, they filled me so 
deeply with emotion. Tung Chih continued: 

“Early this morning I was attended by the 
eunuch Hsu, who is jealous on account of the 
favors I show you. TI succeeded in putting some 
artful questions to him, in spite of the wine which 
made such a noise in my head that it almost 
drowned my voice in my own ears. Through 
these questions and thanks to the eunuch Hsu’s 
all too great desire to do you some harm, I suc- 
ceeded in finding out one thing. He had heard 
it whispered about by one of the eunuchs in the 
service of the head eunuch Li that my mother 
and the head eunuch desired your disappearance. 
They want to replace you with some person over 
whom they have power. It has been settled 
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that your disappearance is to take place to-mor- 
row or on one of the next few days.” 

The friendly words His Majesty had uttered 
but a short time ago withered within me like 
flowers swept down by an icy wind. ‘The terri- 
ble Maternal Virtue wanted me removed! My 
death had been decided upon! I was so para- 
lyzed with fear that I hardly heard His Majesty 
continue: 

“T am unable to protect you. I, too, fear that 
you must disappear; still not in the way that they 
in the Chang Chun Kung palace have planned. 
Come nearer! What I am about to say must be 
heard only by us both.” 

I came as near as the proprieties would allow 
me. 

“You must flee from here. If conditions in 
the palace become such as I wish, you shall re- 
turn.” 

Then he continued in a very low voice: 

“But it is possible that the affairs in the palace 
will not turn out the way I desire. No one 
knows anything about the-future. And for this 
reason your flight will be of advantage to me. 
In spite of my inexperience in such matters, I 
have thought out everything. Tellme, how long . 
do you think I would live, if I fail in what I in- 
tend to undertake?” 

I did not dare answer. I trembled as though 
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I already felt the gaze of the dreaded Maternal 
Virtue resting on us both. Tung Chih nodded. 

“You are thinking about the same thing as I. 
Two princes of the blood rose against my mother. 
That was ten years ago. Through clemency 
they received permission to commit suicide. 
They were old, but I am young. I neither wish 
to commit suicide nor to die hastily through some 
sickness. The Frenchman Laplace said that I 
was courageous. But if that which I intend to 
do fails, I shall prove that he is mistaken. I in- 
tend to flee.” 

“Flee?” I stammered. “Flee from the Holy 
City?” 

“Better a less holy city where I can live longer. 
You shall choose such a city for me, so that I 
shall have a place of refuge if it becomes neces- 
sary. Pecuniary means and certain things 
which I treasure I shall give you to keep for me. 
You see what trust I have in you. I have no 
such confidence in any one else in the palace— 
make no objections, they tireme. It is as I say. 
I have thought over everything, although Mao 
Chang’s wine within me is making as dreadful a 
commotion as the Taoist priests when they drive 
away wicked spirits. You are to seek me out a 
place of refuge, and since I can never feel safe in 
my own land, you are to seek it in the barbarians’ 
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countries. Much that the Frenchman has told 
me about them has appealed to me. Perhaps 
it is better to live as a subject there rather than 
as regent here.” 

“Will the Heavenly Born,” I stammered, “soil 
his feet by tramping on barbarian—” 

“You have heard what I said,” answered the 
Son of Heaven. “Raise no objections to what 
I say, because I am impatient, and all that I have 
told you I have already decided upon. It is con- 
ceivable that the refuge you will choose for me 
will never be needed. If my enterprise succeeds, 
the place will be unnecessary. If not? Why 
then, if matters turn out otherwise, I have every- 
thing prepared.” 

“But,” I stammered, “how can I inform the 
Heavenly Born where the place of refuge is? 
A letter would never reach the eyes of the Ex- 
alted One.” 

“Surely it would not,” said Tung Chih. “But 
it is curious that Mao Chang’s wine, which para- 
lyzes the greater part of me as though I were suf- 
fering from a snake-bite, at the same time has 
in some ways an exhilarating effect on me. 
While a short time ago, I lay here with closed 
eyes, an inspiration came to me. It struck me 
how a message could reach me without any one 
discovering it. The Son of Heaven receives 
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presents from many of his subjects. Even sub- 
jects when abroad send such presents.. What is 
there to prevent your sending one?” 

“If it only reaches the Exalted One,” said I. 

“I have even thought about that. Pu Tung, 
who has charge of such presents, is faithful to me. 
If only the present you send is not of too great 
value, it will reach me through Pu Tung, and 
especially if it is also of religious character.” 

“The Heavenly Born is inventive as one of the 
classical authors, and the object called Sung is 
less receptive than a stone in absorbing wisdom. 
How will it be possible to send a message in that 
manner ?” 

“Come closer,” said the Exalted One. “What 
I now will tell you must not even be heard a foot 
away.” 

In spite of the proprieties I approached the 
Exalted One until my unworthy ear was but an 
inch from his mouth. Yet, what he whispered 
therein I shall not relate until later. 


Vil 


THERE is little to say concerning my flight. 
It aroused no attention. I travelled poorly clad, 
and the treasures and money the emperor gave 
me were well concealed. According to his wish 
I first went to the city of Hong Kong, the trip 
taking me a month, and while awaiting the 
steamer which should take me to Europe, I had 
an opportunity for the first time to study the 
customs of the white devils, when they are among 
their own kind. 

I had never imagined a world so foolish as 
theirs. ‘They went about clad in thick clothes 
and armor-like body-linen in which they per- 
spired more than any coolie. On their heads 
they wore funnel-shaped hats of a stiff, lustrous 
material. On their feet they had shining tight 
shoes. Their women were more shamelessly 
’ clad than any woman from Su Chow. When 
the men greeted one another, they pressed each 
other’s hand and lifted the lustrous high hats, 
while the natural way to greet is to press one’s 
own hand (as we do) and cover one’s head as a 
sign of respect. 

But I shall never be able to describe the aston- 


ishment I experienced while the foreigners’ cus- 
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toms were slowly revealed to me. Forty years’ 
sojourn in their countries has not accustomed me 
to them. To me they seem absolutely unreason- 
able. They seek wealth, but despise work. 
They are insolent to their parents and wish to be 
respected by their children. They have no re- 
ligion, for religion is faithfulness to good morals, 
but yet consider themselves the only ones who 
have religion. They lack all self-control; they 
act like children whether they are happy or sad; 
they also consider themselves heroes and hold us 
to be cowards because they understand how to 
handle firearms more effectively than we. 

After I had stayed over a month in Hong 
Kong, a steamer at last left for London. I 
sailed on it, but before that I had decided a 
rather difficult matter. I had bought European 
clothes for myself so as not to appear different 
from the whites when I reached Europe. I put 
the clothes on and never shall I forget the shame 
I felt when I saw myself in a mirror. Not even 
in the drawings I had seen of ghosts and devils 
had there been anything so ghastly and repulsive. 
For the first time I felt pity for the whites, who, 
through their customs, are obliged to go about 
clad in such amanner. However, I saw the cor- 
rectness of my decision and kept the clothes in 
spite of the feeling of self-contempt they gave 
me. 


VIII 


I cAn imagine that London is a city where 
whites can conceal themselves well, but it was 
not such a place for me. I had not been in that 
great and fearful city many days before I was 
discovered. 

My first days there were ones of inactivity, for 
the city stupefied me as does a thundershower. 
I could not persuade myself that I was awake. 
The noise, the countless masses of whites, the 
crowds of vehicles and the strange language all 
together seemed to me like some frightful 
illusionary scene such as magicians conjure up. 
At last, taking the greatest precautions, I ven- 
tured out of doors. I had to hurry for the em- 
peror’s sake. Before I had gone a hundred 
steps from the house where I lived I met Nevill. 

I recognized him immediately and stood as 
though paralyzed. How came he to be here? 
Had he deserted the emperor? Had the revolt 
failed, and only he had succeeded in saving him- 
self? What should I do? Was it advisable to 
_ speak to him? All these questions stormed upon 
me, but before I had reached a decision he had 
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He opened his eyes wide and with gaping 
mouth stared at my European clothes. Sud- 
denly he burst into such laughter that it made 
him rock to and fro. The whites lack all good 
manners. His shrieks of laughter were like the 
cries of a vulture. I could not help feeling 
offended. I wanted to draw away when he 
seized me by the arm. 

“My dear friend,” said he, “this is unexpected! 
How are you?” 

He spoke my own language. My resentment 
at his ill-bred behavior calmed down. And the 
wish to know one thing lay deep in my heart. 
How had affairs gone with His Majesty? 

“Why are you here?” I stammered. “And 
how is His Majesty?’ 

“One can really call this luck!” the American 
cried. “You are just the person whom His Ma- 
jesty commissioned me to search for, and I have 
hardly set foot in Europe before I find you.” 

“Did His Majesty commission you to find me? 
But how have matters gone with—with—” 

“With the revolt, you mean? Oh, on second 
thoughts His Majesty gave up the idea.” 

“Did the Maternal Virtue find out about it? 
Was the plan betrayed? What has happened 
to His Majesty? Where is the Frenchman?” 

I was so excited that I could hardly talk. At 
times I felt the coldness which the Dreaded One’s 
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shadow casts, and I almost shivered. The 
American gave me a hasty look and went on in 
the same casual tone: 

“No, the Empress Dowager found out noth- 
ing about our little surprise. It only happened 
that His Majesty changed his mind. Filial re- 
spect, you know. He repented.” 

“He repented!” I repeated, unable to say any- 
thing else. 

“Exactly. Now he has the Geher plan, as you 
know.” 

-“T know? How can I know anything about 
the Exalted One’s plans?” 

“Don’t pretend to be more of a simpleton 
than you are. The Exalted One was not so dis- 
trustful as you. He told me the whole story 
one evening in Mao Chang’s house.” 

“One evening in Mao Chang’s house,” was all 
I could say again. 

“In Mao Chang’s house. You know, he liked 
the place. There His Majesty told me in the 
strictest confidence that he had sent you to 
Europe because he had certain fears concerning 
your health. 

The man must have bewitched me. Like a 
child I repeated: 

“Certain fears concerning my health.” 

“Exactly that, yes. His Majesty feared to 
see you die, according to human judgment, a 
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premature death. That is to say, that was one 
of the reasons.” 

I tore myself away from his spell. 

“One of the reasons? The honorable white 
gentleman is mistaken. It is true, that the em- 
peror sent me out of the country, but it was only 
for my own sake. Why are youalone? Where 
is the Frenchman?” 

“Ah, my dear—how was it?—Sung, now don’t 
be so suspicious. You should follow His Ma- 
jesty’s example. His Majesty trusted me as 
he did himself. And well he could—ha ha! No, 
don’t get angry, I am not laughing at His Ma- 
jesty—how can you think such a thing? You 
ask about Laplace. He is still there. But His 
Majesty confided nothing less to me than that 
he himself is thinking of following you here. 
He wants to take a trip. He is tired of all that 
old life.” 

Was it possible? Had the Exalted One con- 
fided his secret plan to that white person? It 
looked as though Nevill read my thoughts, for 
he said: 

“Precisely that! His Majesty in the great- 
est confidence informed me of his plan. But 
that was not all. He also said that you had 
taken with you for him some—hm—valuable 
effects.” 

I did not answer. What reason would the 
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Son of Heaven have to betray that to a stranger? 
Did he trust him as highly as that?) I was far 
from sharing a like confidence. Possibly I could 
confide a thing to Laplace, but never to Nevill. 
Still on the other hand: it had really been 
through the support of these strangers that His 
Majesty had been able to form the plans for his 
revolt. What should I do? Nevill, who again 
had cast a look at me, continued: 

“Yes, that’s the way it was. His Majesty 
asked me to try and find you. He was afraid 
that you could not manage alone. As soon as I 
found you I was to assist you to the best of my 
ability. And then I should go back and help 
His Majesty come over here.” 

I was absolutely confused. What should I 
believe? Had I any reason for not believing 
him? Without really thinking of what I said, I 
asked him: 

“Should I not inform His Majesty?” 

“Yes, you should send him a letter immedi- 
ately,” said Nevill. 

In that moment I knew that he lied. A letter! 
That was what a European could send to a 
European. How would I be able to send a let- 
ter to His Majesty? No, it was alla lie! The 
white person was a traitor! He had followed 
me from Peking, as soon as he had found out 
that His Majesty had sent me away with his 
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treasures. Bemuddled with wine the Exalted 
One had told him of his plan, and perhaps had 
mentioned the city of Hong Kong, where I had 
first gone. It had been an easy matter for him 
to follow me there, and even here—but how could 
I escape him now in London? 

I kept thinking about it, while I tried to make 
my face as expressionless as possible. Nevill in- 
terrupted my thoughts by saying: 

“Shall we go in here for a while? It does not 
compare with the House of the Five Senses, but 
anyway, let’s go in!” 

It was against my will that I followed him. 
I have always feared strong drinks, since I have 
seen sufficiently well what they can do to others. 
But the drinking place we entered had been 
blessed by the gods. We stood up at a sort of 
counter. Nevill ordered drinks, and I leaned 
against the counter in my European clothes, 
trembling with fear like a thief awaiting exe- 
cution. But hardly had the poisonous drinks ar- 
rived, when the doors opened and three drunken 
white persons came in. ‘They pushed forward to 
the counter. They were talking loudly. Their 
faces were bloated and there was a nauseating 
odor as they came nearer. Nevill tried to el- 
bow them aside, but they held their ground. A 
scuffle started. A voice within me whispered: 
now your chance has come! No one saw me, 
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Silently as a field mouse I sneaked to the door. 
I opened it and slid out into the street. I hailed 
one of the many vehicles. I showed the coach- 
man a coin and pointed ahead of me. In a mo- 
ment the flood of horses and carriages had swal- 
lowed me up, and I was saved. 


IX 


I SAFELY reached the hotel where I was stop- 
ping. I kept thinking about Nevill. It became 
clearer and clearer to me that he had betrayed 
the emperor and followed me so as to rob me. 
Such then was the friendship of the whites! 
Such was their sincerity! Most assuredly the 
author was right who said about them: “these 
people do not know what duty, good manners, 
wisdom and honor mean. They only think about 
gain. It would be as easy to persuade them to 
follow the nine rules for correct behavior as it 
would be to bring together dogs, goats and swine 
and try to force them to dance.” But these 
thoughts did not drive from my mind the thought 
of His Majesty. Since Nevill and probably La- 
place had betrayed him, he was more helpless 
than ever in Peking. There was only one thing 
for me to do: as quickly as possible procure the 
place of refuge he wanted and inform him about 
it. But where should I find such a place of 
refuge where neither Laplace, Nevill or other 
traitors could find him? I knew nothing about 
Europe. To me all cities were the same. I 
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confide in any one. I had almost reached the 
point of despair in my perplexity when heaven 
sent me a thought which was my saving. 

In a book which I had bought for the purpose 
of teaching myself the barbarians’ language I 
had found a map of Europe. I decided to let 
the gods choose the place where I should go. 
While I murmured a prayer to them I closed my 
eyes. That city, the name of which should first 
meet my glance, would be my choice. As I 
looked up my eyes turned on a small country, 
a little above the middle of the map. It bore a 
name in the barbarian’s black printed characters. 
The gods had chosen for me. At night, taking 
the greatest precautions with the emperor’s 
goods, I left in flight for the chosen city, the name 
of which it seemed was Copenhagen. 


xX 


AFTER several days’ journey I reached the 
city of Copenhagen. It already pleased me 
at first sight. It was an unimportant city, and 
althought the inhabitants were most inquisitive, 
at the same time they seemed to be kindly. I im- 
mediately set myself to work finding a place 
of safety for the emperor. 

My common sense told me that I should make 
use of an agent. One was recommended to me 
at the hotel where I was stopping and never 
have I regretted following the recommendation. 
Certainly the agent was curious like all of his 
countrymen, but unlike many of them he was 
not a gossip. I explained to him what I de- 
sired. I wanted to buy a house, one that was 
back from the street and protected from imper- 
tinent gaze. No one was to know for whom the 
house had been bought. No one should enter it 
without my consent. That was what I desired 
of the agent. At the same time I showed 
a package of the barbarians’ bank notes and he 
bowed to the ground. Within a week he had 
found for me a house fulfilling my conditions. I 


looked it over. I found it perfect and the pur- 
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chase was consummated. Already on the next 
day I sent off three messages to the emperor that 


_ everything was ready. 


I sent three messages the way His Majesty 
had instructed me, and as I did it I again won- 
dered at His Majesty’s cleverness. By myself 
I would have been unable to think up such a 
medium, even if I had been threatened with tor- 
ture of the tenth degree, and I was convinced 
that no one would be able to interpret my com- 
munication. Each and every one of my mes- 
sages informed His Majesty as to my where- 
abouts, and where the emperor’s place of refuge 
lay. Besides I warned him against Laplace and 
Nevill. On the third day of the eighth month, 
hardly more than three months after my depar- 
ture from Peking, I sent the three messages, as 
the emperor himself had taught me. 

I made use of the days that followed to fit 
out the house in a suitable manner. In spite 
of the difficulties which came up I succeeded in 
some sort of way and as time went on I waited 
more and more impatiently for a message from 
His Majesty. The year was approaching its 
end without information until it arrived on the 
twenty-third day of the last month. 

Emperor Tung Chih had mounted the Dra- 
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barbarian newspapers mentioned it and it was 
the agent who helped me in the purchase of His 
Majesty’s place of refuge who told me about it. 

In relating my sorrow I could fill as many 
volumes as there are in Emperor Jung Luw’s en- 
cyclopedia. I would not believe my ears. 
Time after time the agent had to read to me what 
the papers said and still I could not bring myself 
to believe it. For two weeks I partook of no 
food and hardly closed my eyes. Then new and 
confirming reports arrived and I was obliged to 
believe the terrible news. I realized what my 
duty was. I turned the emperor’s house into a 
mortuary chapel; I raised memorial tablets and 
before these memorial tablets I carried out the 
prescribed rites of veneration to the spirit of the 
Exalted One. May it have peace at the Nine 
Fountains. 

It was first later that I learned about the de- 
cree which the Maternal Virtue promulgated 
shortly before her son’s death. Therein it said 
that he had been taken with smallpox and had 
turned over the cares of the government to the 
Empress Dowager to whom, in thanks for her 
motherly care, he had loaned the honorable title 
of the Wise and Helping One. But these words 
deceived no one, and even to these barbarian 
lands there have reached rumors of what hap- 
pened in the palace. Emperor Tung Chih died 
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on the third day in the second month of his fourth 
year as regent. He did not die of smallpox. 
He was murdered, and it was his mother who 
had murdered him because she feared to lose 
_ her power. 

But of what importance is an outcast’s com- 
plaint against a woman who now is dead? 


XI 


Many years went by after the emperor’s death 
before I discovered that not all who had stood 
in connection with him had gone the same way 
as he. I still lived in that city to which I had 
come on his account, for where else could I go? 
My own country was barred to me as long as the 
Dreaded One ruled and big Europe frightened 
me almost more. In the city where I lived I 
had quiet and what is of more worth? I also 
had work. I had opened a shop where I sold 
objects from my country, in which the whites 
were interested beyond all description. 

These whites were of an entirely different sort 
than those I had met before. 'They more resem- 
bled us Chinese in that their ideas were nearer 
in keeping with Kong-fu-tse’s teachings about 
humanity. ‘They were not haughty but friendly 
and of a happy disposition. But they had two 
faults. One was loquaciousness. I have seen 
persons became intoxicated with wine but those 
people got drunk on words.— Their other fault 
was gluttony. I never thought men could con- 


sume such quantities of edibles as they. What ° 


was consumed by one single person in that land 
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would be enough for a whole village in China. 
It is not surprising that with such a mode of liv- 
ing they would become fat, men as well as women. 
The women have none of that charm which marks 
the Chinese; they are too rounding in figure and 
their eyes are blue-gray like the intolerable sum- 
mer nights in that country. They are as little 
capable of powerful emotions as their land is 
capable of experiencing earthquakes or their 
rivers are capable of destructive floods. But 
they are friendly, tractable and happy and I have 
often found myself attracted to them. On their 
side they paid all manner of attention to me at 
their dancing palaces, where I have gone at times. 

Year after year went by. The three years of 
mourning for the emperor came to an end. In 
the fourth or fifth year I was overpowered by 
an effeminate curiosity. I opened the sealed 
case which I had received from the emperor. 
What I saw made me shudder at the thought 
that that should fall into the hands of Laplace 
or Nevill or any other scoundrels. Trembling 
with fear at having gazed with my unworthy 
eyes at the contents, I resealed the case. On 
the same day I took precautionary means to pro- 
tect the house against thieves. 

A few weeks later I had proof that these were 
not superfluous. Whom did I see coming into 
my curiosity shop but the American Nevill! 
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It was late one afternoon in the winter month. 
The foggy weather which comes with winter in 
that country made me feel dejected and my mind 
became heavy as lead when I saw the American. 
That his appearance boded no good I realized 
immediately. In face and speech he was the 
same as five years before. 

“Hello!” said he, and burst out laughing in 
his barbaric manner. ‘Pleasant to find some of 
your old friends still alive.” 

“Where is the Frenchman?” I stammered, for 
the sight of him frightened me so that I hardly 
knew what I said. 

“Laplace, poor devil, is still in China, but he 
is sitting in a smaller shop than this one here.” 

“In China,’ I repeated. “Is he still in 
China?” 

“Exactly that,” said Nevill, with a grin. 
“The Chinese Government couldn’t think of let- 
ting him leave the country. You know how hos- 
pitable they are toward us Europeans if one 
takes them in the right way and has some sort of 
accomplishment. Laplace’s accomplishment was 
turning in a dangerous direction. He was liv- 
ing only for revolts and revolutions. Danger- 
ous affairs, dangerous affairs! He wished me to 
join him, but I said no. My character is too re- 


spectable for that. But in spite of that I am not — 


angry with Laplace. I wrote to him only to-day 
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that I had found you here. Of course, the Lord 
only knows whether he will get the letter. But 
never mind, I have had the deuce of a time to find 
you, I’ll say that to your credit. I have snooped 
around after you in every city of Europe. I 
began to believe that you had committed suicide 
so as to keep His Majesty company on the other 
side. ‘Too bad about him! If he had lived he 
would have been one of the best containers for 
alcohol I have seen in this world.” 

“You should be ashamed to malign the mem- 
ory of the departed!” I cried, forgetting the 
Frenchman and everything else. “Never dare 
to let his name escape your lips again, you cursed 
barbarian!’ 

Nevill grinned like an idol in some country 
temple. 

“What's the matter?” said hes “I haven’t 
said a word too much. But we have more in- 
teresting affairs to talk over. In which bank 
have you deposited His Majesty’s money?” 

I had awaited that question. In spite of my 
excitement I had been able to think out how I 
should act. I looked slyly to one side and said: 

“Tt is correct that I have a sum of money in 
my keeping for the Exalted One.” 

“There is no better person to keep money fo1 

_ than a dead one. Well, where is it?” 
“That is no concern of yours,” said I. By 
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opposing him I would avoid awakening his sus- 
picions. “The money belongs to the Heavenly 
Born.” 

“Do not play your comedy with me,” said he. 
“There is one thing which you people in China 
do not understand. There the comedies con- 
tinue three days, and this one here is coming to 
an end to-day. I intend to leave to-morrow. 
Do you understand?” 

He bent threateningly over me. When he did 
it I immediately felt in great fear of him. ‘That 
made it easy for me to make my voice tremble, 
as I answered: 

“A small sum of the Heavenly Born’s money 
could perhaps be given to you.” 

“A small sum! The whole of it, you yellow 
pig. -A dead Chinaman needs nothing and a liv- 
ing Chinaman can get along on five dollars a 
year.” 

I laughed inwardly at the impudent barbar- 
ian. How blind the love of gain makes a man. 
More blind than the blind jesters at a country 
fair with whom the peasants drive their sport. 
I said with assumed deliberation: 

“Tt is true that at one time you were the friend 
of the Heavenly Born.” 

“I was. Remember that!” 

“Perhaps therefore, it would be carrying out 
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His Majesty’s wishes if I were to pay over to 
you a sum of money.” 

“The sooner you reach that decision the better 
for yourself.” 

“However, I have not dared to place the em- 
peror’s money in a bank. It is stored up in a 
house which I bought for him.” 

“Are you trying to deceive me, you bandit?” 
yelled Nevill, and looked me through and 
through. 

“Why should I deceive any one who was a 
friend of my master and friend? The money is 
where I said. We can go there immediately.” 

“For your own sake, you can first take a peep 
at this here,” said Nevill as he drew forth a large 
pistol and stuck it under my eyes. “March! 
Go ahead, and don’t try any tricks!” 

Without answering, filled with fear and right- 
eous indignation, I shut the door to my shop and 
led the way through the dusky streets. Nevill 
kept directly in back of me. Inwardly I thanked 
the gods and my foresight which had induced me 
to make arrangements assuring safety to the 
house of the emperor. The wretch behind me 
drove me along like a man drives an ox. Ha, ha! 
It was uncertain whether he would congratulate 
himself for his impatience. How many days 


would it take before he was brought to subjec- 
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tion? Nine or perhaps ten, because he was 
strong. Yes, he was strong and I was weak, and 
still I laughed inwardly. 

“You will surely try to deceive me in any case, 
you yellow devil,” hissed Nevill behind me. “If 
we are not there in five minutes I will knock your 
skull in.” 

“The honorable white gentleman is mistaken,” 
I said politely. “We have arrived. Here is the 
house which I bought as dwelling for the Exalted 
One. Does its appearance please you? 

“I don’t care about its appearance. It is the 
furnishings I want to look at.” 

I opened a door and stepped over the thresh- 

old. 

“Come in and see the place, honorable sir,” 
said I in a meek voice. ‘Here in my master’s 
house are all his belongings. It is not difficult 
to take possession of them. Perhaps—” now 
Nevill came in behind me—“perhaps it is more 
difficult to carry them away.” 

The last words I had spoken in a loud tone, 
but my voice was not strong enough to drown — 
the shriek which came from Nevill at that mo- — 
ment. Although it was hastily smothered I hur- i 
riedly closed the door leading to the street so 
that none of the inquisitive inhabitants in that 
land should hear. 

But I did not kill Nevill. 


XII 


Tu Fu, the most pleasing of our poets, has in 
one place said: 


Men wend their way through life, 
Eternally, alone they wander. 
Like the stars they travel onward 
Without meeting one another. 


These are words of honored truth. After Ne- 
vill’s visit year after year went by without my 
meeting any one. 

Nevill had discovered me by chance. I had 
found that out from him. Only after the pass- 
ing of many, many years did I begin to think 
that it had not necessarily been chance which 
had guided him. 

I had sent three messages to the Exalted One. 
These messages he had never received, because 
before their arrival, he had already mounted the 
Dragon. Certainly they would be difficult to 
read, but yet it would not be impossible to de- 
cipher them. Also, there must have been ru- 
mors that the most valuable among all the valu- 

able treasures in the palace had disappeared. If 
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now any one should solve the secret of the mes- 
sage? There were nights when that thought left 
me no peace. In the middle of the night I would 
leave the room where I slept behind the shop and 
go to the emperor’s house to see whether every- 
thing was in order. 

The years went by more quickly, and the city 
became changed. ‘The houses became larger and 
larger, the number of people on the streets in- 
creased, and in place of horses came the shrieking 
and yelling devil-wagons which everywhere 
spread a stench behind them. Even near the 
emperor’s house squares of houses arose, but no 
one disturbed me. I noticed I was beginning 
to age. And still the years went by. 

It was on a day in the ninth month of this, 
the year in which I am writing, that I discovered 
the message which I had sent thirty-nine years 
before had escaped destruction, and that the 
treasures of the emperor were in danger. It 
was on that day the strange events began which 
brought to naught my years of effort. 

I had a visit that morning from one of my 
best customers, a man whom I greatly despised. 
Whenever he moved there was a smell as though 
it came from one of the new devil-wagons, of 


which he owned no less than three. So that one — 


could tell them apart and in order to draw more 
attention to himself, he had provided each and 
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every one of them with horns of different sound. 
-One was like the cough which wears away the 
consumptive, another like the yelps of a dog 
when run over; the third imitated the yells of a 
devil in some play. According to his state- 
ments, he was a follower of Buddha. That re- 
ligion has of late gained many followers in Ku- 
rope. It would surprise a priest of fu kiao to 
see them. 

Just as the man was on the point of leaving, 
a person looked through the window of my shop. 
The Buddhist said to me: 

“There is a man who should interest you, Mr. 
Sung. He has studied your language and 
speaks it fluently.” _ 

“Who is he?’ I asked. 

“He is a very learned person. They say he 
has studied so much that he has become a bit 
wrong in his head. He gives courses at our 
university. Has he never come to your shop 
before? 

“Never.” 

“Feel flattered if he buys from you. He un- 
derstands what is choice and what is not.— 
Good-bye, Mr. Sung. I must see to my 
brewery.” 

The Buddhist rushed away in his devil’s wagon 
which seemed to burst into mocking laughter like 
a drunken man. The man on the street opened 
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the door and came in. We looked at each other 
for a few moments. He was about forty years 
old, fat, and had crafty blue eyes. His eyebrows 
went up and down like the wings of a bird and 
his mouth was continually in motion. Was this 
a man of learning? Where was his calmness of 
mind? To me he seemed like one possessed. 
Suddenly he addressed me in my own language, 
which I had not heard for many, many years, 
and what was more, it was as though he spoke 
his own mother tongue. 

“May you be as prosperous as King Wen,” 
said he. ‘Forgive me that I disturb your quiet. 
As I see such beautiful things exhibited in your 
window, I imagine that it is not presumptuous 
of me to ask whether they are for sale.” 

I answered his question by bowing twice. At 
the same time it was impossible for me to take 
my eyes away from his face which constantly 
kept in motion. 

“The occupation of merchant,” said he, “‘is 
wrongly looked down upon in the classical books. 
He who deals in goods of such beauty as these is 
really to be envied.” 

Why did his politeness of speech fill me with 
uneasiness? The stranger began to examine the 
objects which were on exhibit in my shop. Of 
these, not all were alike in value, for what do 
white persons understand about such things and 
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they deserve? Some pieces the foreigner quickly 
lay down with a cunning twinkle in his eyes. 
Those that were of merit he examined long and 
carefully. 

Suddenly he turned to me with an object in 
his hand. It was a watch such as those which 
several hundred years ago, were sent to high per- 
sonages in China as gifts from Europe. I had 
bought it from a sailor who impudently related 
how it had been stolen in Peking. The stran- 
ger’s eyes sparkled and he said: 

“Has this watch any history?” 

“Yes,” said I, my nervousness suddenly mak- 
ing me loquacious. “It was stolen by a white 
from the imperial palace in Peking. It was 
when the whites plundered the emperor’s palace 
for the second time.” 

“For the second time?” the stranger asked. 

“In the same way,” said I, “as they did in my 
childhood, fifty years ago.” __ 

“Ah, then you were there?” 

‘All fled before the barbarians, but I remem- 
ber it.” 

“Who reigned at that time?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Then, as well as at the time of the later sack- 
ing, a woman reigned.” 

“Ah,” cried the stranger, and twisted his face 
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from side to side, “was it she, Tzu Hsi! Was it 
she, the great, the wise, the powerful Maternal 
Virtue? The whole world tells about her. Dare 
a foreigner ask whether you ever saw her?” 

The expression on the man’s face was like that 
of a child when it looks at its teacher. I spoke 
my own tongue for the first time in many years. 
‘My hesitation disappeared. With a flow of 
words worthy of a beggar, I began to speak 
about the emperor’s mother. He listened with 
eyelids lowered. Suddenly he interrupted me 
in a low voice: 

“Again forgive the ignorance of a foreigner! 
Did not the empress have a son?” 

Carried away by my own flow of words, I said: 

“A noble and unhappy prince, His Majesty 
Tung Chih, was her son.” 

Only now I came to my senses. Why did I 
tell that to a foreigner? If he spoke my lan- 
guage so fluently, he should know it. If he did 
not know, then it was not my duty to inform him. 
The stranger looked at me with the same innv- 
cent expression and repeated: 

“He was a noble and unhappy prince, you 
say?” 

“So they claimed,” I said indifferently. “I 
left China shortly after he came to the throne, 
as I have already told the honorable white gen- 
tleman.” 
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“They have claimed other things, too,” said 
the stranger, and looked at me meaningly. “It 
has also been said here in Europe that he was a 
dissipated person, a libertine, who frequented the 
lowest quarters of the Chinese city. It has been 
said that he would appear drunk at the morning 
audiences, and would hardly reach the palace 
in time for them.” 

“An emperor has many enemies. I know 
nothing about these shameless rumors,” said I 
and held myself in control. 

“Tt has been claimed furthermore that he was 
absolutely lacking in filial piety.” 

“That is surely a lie, spread by his enemies.” 

“Tt has been said of his death that it was a re- 
sult of his manner of living. Debauches led him 
to the grave. None mourned him, hardly even 
his mother.” 

For the second time I let myself be enticed 
from the silence I had sworn to keep. 

“Perhaps even other things have been claimed 
besides these?” I broke out impetuously. 

“That is true.” said the stranger. “It has been 
said that he planned to do away with his mother 
when she in vain sought to restrain him in his life 
of iniquity.” 

My anger completely got the better of my 
reason. 

“Those are all lies,’ I broke out like a woman 
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mad with rage. “Nothing but lies. His Ma- 
jesty lived in the palace under oppression 
such as no one can imagine. He sought refuge 
outside the palace, and perhaps in badly chosen 
company. But his death was not brought about 
by his sins, and he had no plans to put his mother 
out of the way. It was she who had these plans. 
It was she who did away with him.” 

I checked myself, regretting what I had said. 
The stranger looked at me as a judge looks at 
the accused. 

“You know a great deal,” said he, “for a per- 
son who left China immediately after the em- 
peror mounted the throne. Do you know what 
I have heard further? It has been told me that 
His Majesty, in case he did not succeed in de- 
throning his mother, was preparing for flight 
abroad. It is said that he plundered the treas- 
ury of its most valuable treasures and sent them 
ahead by one who was faithful to him. This 
person sent a message to the emperor, but when 
the message arrived it was too late. The em- 
peror was dead. Who knows how? Have you 
never heard about these rumors?” 

“Never,” said I, but my tongue was dry as a 
piece of leather. What were these rumors? 
How did he know about them? Had such ru- 
mors really spread around? ‘Did they still live 
after all these years? 
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“Without a doubt,” resumed the stranger, “the 
faithful one’s message had been cunningly 
drawn up. Still hardly more cunning than that 
it could be deciphered. What do you think?” 

“Nothing,” said I, and it seemed to me that a 
stranger spoke through my mouth. “What 
should I think about an affair of which I know 
absolutely nothing?” 

The stranger’s eyes glistened like a weasel’s. 
I felt as though my own eyes were open windows 
through which he could look in as he liked. Sud- 
denly he did what I least expected. He politely 
made me a bow. He opened the door. In the 
same polite voice which he had used in the be- 
ginning of our conversation, he said: 

“I thank you, Mr. Sung, for your kindness in 
conversing with an ignorant foreigner. If you 
allow me, I will come again some other day so 
that, in your pleasant company, I can increase 
my knowledge. Good-bye.” 

He bowed and disappeared. 


XIII 


Tar visit left me in a condition which I can- 
not describe. Only one conviction arose out 
of the unquiet sea of my mind, that the emperor’s 
treasures must under no circumstances fall into 
the hands of any robber. 

Otherwise everything was confusion. Gradu- 
ally I succeeded in thinking out the situation. 
The conclusion I came to was that the stranger 
must have heard certain reports and my name 
while he had been in China. The Buddhist had 
said that he had stayed there. Besides this it 
was possible, but not certain, that he had really 
come into possession of one of my messages to 
the emperor and tried to decipher it. Perhaps 
he had partially succeeded therein, though not en- 
tirely, but in that case he would hardly have come 
and frightened me. No, the probability was 
that he was now keeping a watch on me, so that 
through me he would find the emperor’s goods 
which had been left in my care. It was to entice 
me to disclose their hiding place he had sought 
me out and frightened me. 

This last point forced a cautiousness on me 


which was almost unbearable, What I desired 
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most of all was to immediately hurry to the 
emperor’s house. But the knowledge that by 
doing this I might put the stranger on the trail, 
kept me bound to my shop. Through various 
stratagems I tried to convince myself as to 
whether I was being watched or not. But age 
has dimmed my sight. It was impossible to tell 
whether any one was spying on me or not. The 
day went by without my daring to do anything. 
First at dusk I succeeded in thinking out a plan. 

If I left my shop it was probable that I would 
be followed. If one thought, however, that I 
was still there, it was conceivable that vigilance 
would be relaxed. I therefore decided on the 
following plan. In spite of the expense which 
it necessitated, I would leave the light burning 
in my window even after I had closed up. When 
night came, I would stealthily slip out of my shop 
through the back way and by a roundabout route 
go to the emperor’s house. Through various 
tricks I should be able to convince myself whether 
I was followed or not. In that way I could 
reach my destination without either danger to 
myself or the treasures confided to my care. 

The hours went slower than ever after I had 
decided on my plan. At last the hour of the 
Peacock * struck. Trembling all over I opened 
the back door. It led into a yard with one door- 


1 Eleven o’clock in the evening. 
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way leading into a second. I peered all round. 
Nothing was to be seen or heard, and slowly my 
confidence grew. I shut the door after me, and 
more silently than a bat I glided through the 
shadows of the yard. I reached the second door- 
way and the back street. The wind blew. Its 
howling drowned the sound of my steps. Half 
running I started off. By such strategies as 
hares use when they are pursued, I sought to 
convince myself as to whether any one followed 
me. As far as I could tell, no one did. After 
a while I arrived. 3 

A certain action often brings a similar one in 
its wake. ‘That night I had left my own place 
by the back way. Now, when I reached the 
emperor’s, I without thinking went to the back 
door. Not until I took hold of the rusty latch, 
which had not been used for over thirty years, 
did I notice my mistake. Sneering at myself 
I turned back and went in the usual way. Had 
some one come there before me? 

As far as I could see everything was un- 
touched. I again breathed freely, and while I 
bowed before the statue of the holy Buddha which 
had been placed in the emperor’s grave room, I 
lighted two holy sticks before the statue. With 
the protection of the Venerable One, no harm 
should that night come to the house. In case 
that audacious robbers should dare come in, I de- 
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cided to make their entrance easy. Ha, ha! 
Yes, I would make it easy for them as I had for 
Nevill. The entrance door should remain open. 
Even Nevill had found it open and had entered 
through it without the emperor having lost there- 
by. That had been many years ago. How 
many? Idonot remember. I was an old man. 
There was only one who remembered it. Or 
was there one who still remembered? He who 
should remember it, now hada bad memory. 
My, my, what a bad memory! No, nobody 
should touch the emperor’s treasure. Forever it 
should stay here in memory of him. I was its 
watchman, and although an old man, I could still 
live long, very long. 

Ha, what was that? No one had come in 
through the door, but yet I had suddenly heard a 
noise in the house. When I heard it I was in the 
basement. With trembling knees I crept up the 
stairs to listen. I did not dare to strike a light. 
The whites have deadly fire weapons. 

I stood and listened in the darkness. Had 
any one come? 
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Just as Mr. Pitz,—you will remember that I 
knew who he was, but that he was not aware of 
the fact—just as he motioned to the waiter, the 
company in a booth behind us arose. It was a 
motley party, a bedouin with flashing eyes, a 
troubadour from Provence and two beauties who 
had made their escape from some harem. It was 
the booth adjoining the one which the French- 
man had. Mr. Pitz pounced on it with all 
muscles astir. The waiter’s objections were 
without avail. Mr. Pitz immediately ordered 
oysters, partridges, salad, cheese and fruit. 

He turned apologetically to me. 

“I ordered cheese,” he said. “I am really 
hungry. What wine do you prefer, my penitent 
son?” | 

“T like Burgundy best with game and cheese, 
if it is the same to you, reverend Father.” 

“T am glad. I am actually hungry. And a 
person can’t tell when he’ll get to bed. No, you 
can’t tell. Perhaps we won’t go to bed at all. 
I have a sort of premonition to that effect.” 


He made a melancholy gesture with his two 
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little fingers and his pasted eyebrows shot up- 
ward until they likened those of a pierrot. ‘Then 
he began talking about my Chinese costume. 

“Fine piece of material, you have there,” he 
said. “I can see you have good taste. Where 
does the tailor live who made it? You said it 
was made by a tailor here in the city, did you 
not?” 

The good supper which awaited me made me 
truthful. 

“T lied to you,” said I. “The costume is as old 
as the hills. I have had it since I wasa boy. I 
inherited it from an uncle of mine. How he 
came by it, I don’t know. Do you think it valu- 
able?” 

“Valuable? I hardly think so. But it is 
genuine,” said Mr. Pitz. The nervousness 
which he had shown a short time ago had disap- 
peared. “Had your uncle been in China?” 

“He had been everywhere. He had a poor 
rating with the family. My father always in- 
sisted that we were as like as two peas.” 

“Really?” 

“The family had expected they would inherit 
something from him. The fact is that for several 
years he had not written home for money. Con- 
sequently they could not believe other than that 
he was rich.” 

“You don’t say so?” 
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“Yes, as a young man he had been a very dili- 
gent letter-writer, whenever money was con- 
cerned. Finally after many years of silence he 
came home without effects, excepting three pack- 
ing cases.” 

“And this costume was in them?” 

“In one of them. In the others were similar 
articles. You can understand my family felt 
his conduct was outrageous. He died shortly 
after.” 

“Of sorrow at having disappointed them?” 

“No, he was of an unfeeling temperament. I 
believe he had contracted some sort of a climatic 
fever, which broke out again. We children in- 
herited his packing cases, as the older people did 
not want them.” 

Mr, Pitz again leaned forward and looked at 
my costume. 

“It is not an antique,” he said. “But it is 
genuine, and that is more than one can say about 
the other costumes here to-night. Have you 
noticed the eyes of the peacock’s feathers?” 

I looked at them. They were green like an 
evening sky. At the same moment I remem- 
bered where we were sitting. Just beside me, 
if I could call it just beside me when only a 
couple of thin curtains separated us, sat she with 
eyes in color like the water of the ocean, glowing 
behind her black mask. 
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They were speaking in there; I heard the 
impatient tone of her French and his rumbling 
voice answering her. It reminded me of the 
royal tiger in the zoological garden, which, when 
it wanted to caress its mate, rumbled in the same 
way. Her eyes, the color of the ocean, haunted 
me. Now I also remembered her lips. They 
were full, but pale, as though they declined to 
let color be kissed into them. Or did their pale- 
ness belong with the green eyes and that white, 
white skin? Did she have red hair? In a 
momentary flashlike vision I saw a heavy coil of 
hair which entwined itself around me like tongues 
of fire; two green eyes lost their clearness under 
my kisses and began to darken in color. Mr. 
Pitz awakened me from my day dreaming. 

“Here is the waiter, at last,” said he. “Ex- 
cellent. I am really hungry.” 

At that moment I heard her voice from the 
other side of the curtains. 

“Ah, je t’aime!” she cried. Her voice with 
its clear, silver-like ring went through me like 
a thrust from a stiletto. 

“Je t’aime, tu m’aimes, il t?adore, nous nous 
marions, vous me trompez, ils divorcent,” said 
Mr. Pitz. “I notice that our little city is begin- 
ning to have a continental air. If you look out 
in the hall in front of us, ‘you will get further 
proof of it.” 
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“Where?” said I, absentmindedly. 

“Don’t you see the man with the meaningless 
smile in the costume of a Neapolitan fisherman?” 
said Mr. Pitz. “That is an impenetrably dis- 
guised Copenhagen detective. Who would sur- 
mise the depths which lurk under that happy 
piscatorial surface. And yet he is a fisher of 
men like the holy Peter, in whose Church I am 
an unworthy Inquisitor-General. Kat your 
oysters, man! Why do you sit there, staring 
straight ahead?” 

‘Did you see the people who are sitting next 
to us?” I asked. — 

“No. What did they represent?” 

“The man had on a black domino. The wo- 
man with him wore a nun’s habit. I have al- 
ready mentioned her, if I am not mistaken. 
They had a Chinese servant with them.” 

“T beg your pardon? A Chinese servant?” 

“Yes. He remained standing when the others 
sat down. He must have been a servant then.” 

“It is quiet in there,” remarked Mr. Pitz. 

“Ves,” I said reluctantly. 

“You'll see they have sent away the servant. 
These booths here have really been discreetly 
arranged, I’ll say that to the credit of the 
management.” 

Without reason, I had a feeling of annoyance 
which I could not repress. The booths were 
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very discreetly arranged. Mr. Pitz was right in 
that. It is true the curtains facing the hall were 
transparent—any others were not allowed by 
the police—but when drawn together, one was as 
good as alone. We had not closed them in our 
booth. I could look out over the whole hall. 
Dancing gaily went on between the tables, where 
people who had not been lucky enough to get a 
booth were dining. Further away, between the 
pillars and decorations, I caught glimpses of the 
large main hall from which, like a muffled Nia- 
gara, came a subdued roar of voices and music. 
An electric searchlight in there had begun to cast 
forth its rays of many colors. But I remem- 
bered that the curtains to the Frenchman’s booth 
were closed. Had they sent the servant away? 
It was absolutely quiet in there. 

“Thank goodness,” said Mr. Pitz. “Here is 
the waiter with the birds.” 

Now I heard voices again on the other side of 
the curtains. Judging from the sound, he and 
she sat at opposite sides of the booth. He 
seemed to be nearer to me. Mr. Pitz also no- 
ticed the voices, for after he had tasted his bird, 
he said: 

“Excellent! Excellent! I can’t understand 
Brillat-Savarin, who considers the turkey the 
most noble of birds. No, give me a juicy, larded 
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partridge, de haut goat, and some salad! Do 
you know your Brillat-Savarin? He claims 
that the most important culinary discoveries are 
turkeys and alcohol. He probably came into my 
mind because I heard them speaking French on 
the other side of the curtain. You surely heard 
it, too, since you have begun to eat again. Was 
the nun so beautiful?” 

His tone offended me. I myself realized that 
it was foolish—at a masquerade!—and I searched 
for something to say. As the Frenchwoman on 
the other side of the curtain had made Mr. Pitz 
think about Brillat-Savarin, the name of the old 
gourmet brought to my mind a French name 
which I had heard not very long ago. 

“Tell me,” said I, ‘you seem to know the city 
well. You haven’t by any chance heard about 
an old Frenchman by the name of Laplace?” 

I had put my question only and solely for the 
purpose of changing the topic of conversation. 
I had expected at most a shrug of the shoulders 
as answer. But Mr. Pitz amazed me as he had 
a couple of times before. His facial contortions 
started up again most violently. All his fea- 
tures came into play as modes of expression 
while he stared at me with his rolling dog-like 
eyes. I burst out laughing. Mr. Pitz’s face 
quieted down as he finally said: 
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“Laplace? Laplace? Which Laplace do 
you mean? Kant-Laplace? The one who dis- 
covered the solar system?” 

“A relation of his, I imagine. One who is in 
the land of the living, you know, and who is said 
to be here in the city.” 

Mr. Pitz busied himself with his partridge. 

“T can’t understand why you don’t eat,” said 
he. “Look up your Laplace in the directory. 
Why should I know him? If he handles a par- 
tridge the way you do, I'll bring action against 
him.” 

It had become still again in the next booth. 
Not a sound. Deathly still. What was going 
on in there? Had they gone? No, the waiter 
stood staring toward the booth with an expres- 
sion of irritated impatience on his face. They 
had evidently been sitting there too long. 
There were many who wanted the booth. But 
the man in domino knew how to command re- 
spect, and unless I judged his appearance 
wrongly, the waiter would find no cause for com- 
plaint. The black domino looked like one of 
those men who never takes the change from his 
bank notes. While I was observing the waiter, 
his manner changed. A look of hope came over 
his sodden features; were he and she preparing 
to go? No, not both of them. A lone figure 
suddenly entered the hall—it was she. She took 
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a couple of hesitating steps, looked around, and 
turned toward the booth where Mr. Pitz and I 
sat. For a moment the eyes, the color of the 
ocean, rested on Mr. Pitz, then they glided fur- 
ther and washed over me like a wave. I sat as 
though hypnotized. Was it possible that a wo- 
man could cause such pleasure merely by a 
glance? I stared straight into her eyes, raven- 
ously, boldly. She looked at me without moving 
a muscle. All at once she turned and disap- 
peared in the black domino’s booth. The 
waiter’s expression sank into languid sullenness. 

“Was that your nun?’ asked Mr. Pitz. 
“Why she did have green eyes! She may be 
rather pretty. If I am not mistaken, she has 
red hair too.” 

I looked at him with cold contempt. I did 
not bother to answer. Mr. Pitz noticed it. His 
face, which had quieted down while he sipped his 
Chambertin, again started up in motion. I no- 
ticed that there were two things which brought 
his face into action. One was when Mr. Pitz 
became amazed, the other when he wanted to 
dissemble. ‘This time it was the latter. He 
leaned toward me, puckered up his face most 
confidingly, as though he wanted to communicate 
some ecclesiastical secret to me, and said: 

“What kind of cheese would you like?” 

I couldn’t help bursting into laughter. The 
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fellow acted like a clown. It evidently amused 
him. Had Brasch been right when he claimed 
he was clever? I began to doubt it. I felt in- 
clined to say the opposite. But a night at a mas- 
querade is no time to criticize clowns. 

“Don’t you think it best to keep to Roque- 
fort?” I said. 

Mr. Pitz puckered up his lips and pondered. 
Then he turned to the sodden-featured waiter. 

“Roquefort and Camembert,” said he, “and 
another bottle of Chambertin. Quickly, before 
the other gentleman’s partridge gets cold!” 

He again leaned toward me with an affable 
conversational expression on his face, and said: 

“Do you know what I am reminded of when 
I order a dinner such as this?” 

“No.” 

“Of the Carboniferous age,” said Mr. Pitz. 

“Isn't that a rather strange association of 
ideas?” 

“Not at all. The Carboniferous age was the 
period when material prosperity on earth reached 
its highest point—that is to say, by itself, unaided 
by mankind. Plant life indulged in orgies of 
unbelievable violence. They separated the oxy- 
gen from the air and absorbed the carbon-dioxide 
until the animals were as though intoxicated and 
grew into monsters; lizards, twenty, thirty meters 
high and other animals in proportion. But car- 
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bon-dioxide, through the absorption, took its re- 
venge. It brought about the Ice age. The 
absolutism of plant life was shattered and at the 
same time that of the animals. After that we 
came. What have we succeeded in bringing 
about with the help of coal and our technical 
skill but a new Carboniferous age? We cele- 
brate orgies of the same sort as the plants. 
What do you see other than overgrown individ- 
uals and overgrown society? I await an Ice 
age which will dethrone mankind.” 

“And who do you think will receive benefit 
from our coal deposits?” 

“We hayen’t produced any coal deposits. We 
have used up those which existed. Lord knows 
what we have produced. Perhaps our Ice age 
will be definitive.’ 

The waiter had come in with the cheese and 
Burgundy. While he was putting them on the 
table, I looked at Mr. Pitz, who for the moment 
was occupied in picking his teeth. Was there 
_ method in his madness? Or, was he only a clown 
talking babble? I did not know what to believe. 
Mr. Pitz helped himself to Camembert without 
enlightening me on the subject. The cheese 
seemed to meet with his approval. He raised 
his glass of Burgundy toward the rose shaded 
candlelight on the table and said: 

_ “The two do not blend in color. The manage- 
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ment had expected champagne everywhere. 
That any one should drink Burgundy at a mas- 
querade ball would seem to them as unnatural as 
for two men to dine together. By the way, who 
was the Frenchman you were speaking about?” 

“Laplace?” 

“Yes, that was the one. Do you know him?” 

“No. I have only heard some one mention 
him.” 

“Who is he?” 

“I know no more than that he is an elderly 
man. The person who spoke to me about him 
is anxious to meet him.” 

“If he lives in the city that will be easy 
enough.” 

“Perhaps. But it is not so certain that La- 
place is just as anxious to meet him. He is a 
detective.” 

“Detective! Has Laplace done anything?” 

“That I don’t know. All I know is that the 
detective who, by the way, is an Englishman, 
asked me whether I knew an elderly Frenchman 
by the name of Laplace. But a detective does 
not always need to be hunting after criminals. 
He can just as well be looking for an acquaint- 
ance.” . 

“Tell me the company you keep,” said Mr. 
Pitz, “and I will tell you who you are. ' No de- 
cent sort of person associates with detectives.” 
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“It pains me to hear that,” said I. “I have 
a certain weakness for detectives. You see, I 
am a writer of detective stories.” 

“A writer of detective stories? You!’ Mr. 
Pitz put down his glass. ‘You who drink Bur- 
gundy with cheese and seem to be an educated 
person. It is not true!” 

“It is none the less true. What have you 
against detectives?” 

“Everything that I know about them,” an- 
swered Mr. Pitz mysteriously. 

I became satirical: “I am glad that is not all 
they know about you.” 

Mr. Pitz’s eyebrows knitted together as he 
looked searchingly at me. At that moment the 
waiter came with ice-cream and fruit. By way 
of suggestion he had brought with him a Madeira 
and was remunerated with a benevolent prophecy 
from Mr. Pitz. 

“In time you will become hotel manager,” 
said Mr. Pitz. “1842, rebottled in bond in the 
year 1889. Yes, that’s something worth drink- 
ing! Pour it out carefully, carefully—ah, I can 
already feel the dry fire burning on my tongue, 
already licking at the bit of ice-cream which I 
_ now taste—ah!”’ 

I drank, devout as a catechumen. Mr. Pitz 
had not said too much. The bottle contained 
the sun of the tropics. The inhabitants of Ma- 
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deira had succeeded better than the people of 
Gotham in imprisoning the sun in bottles. Mr. 
Pitz leaned forward and said: 

“Do you remember the history of the man 
who was always swapping? He traded off his 
wife for a wagon, the wagon for a coat, and the 
coat for a bottle of brandy? How many bottles 
of this wine would you want in exchange for your 
coat?” 

“Which one?” I asked. 

“The one you have on, of course. The Chi- 
nese coat.” 

He laughed, but strangely enough, I thought 
his eyes seemed in earnest. I shrugged my 
shoulders. 

“Isn't it difficult to determine a fair rate of 
exchange?” said I. “I know what a bottle of 
such wine is worth, but I do not know the value 
of my coat, if it has any special value.” 

“T will tell you how the matter stands,” said 
Mr. Pitz. “TI aman admirer of antiques. Only 
this morning I went to an antique shop kept by 
an old Chinese in Fiddle Lane. I thought I 
could get hold of a masquerade costume from 
him. I had done business with him before. Un- 
fortunately, for some reason or other, his shop 
was closed.” 

“TI can tell you why,” said I. “He has disap- 
peared.” 
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Mr. Pitz’s eyeballs suddenly swelled as though 
they had been pumped up from inside with com- 
pressed air. His mouth remained wide open 
like a round zero. I read the most unalloyed 
surprise and almost terror in his looks. What on 
earth was the matter? At last he stammered: 

“Disappeared? How do you know that he 
has disappeared?” ‘ 

ck secu it from an acquaintance this after- 
noon.’ 

“What are you saying? He has disappeared! 
When? 

“Last night, I believe.” 

The flood of Mr. Pitz’s words had suddenly 
been stopped. “He sat and stared at me as 
though I were a ghost. One eyebrow had re- 
mained in its uplifted conversational position, 

the other had sunk down like a badly wounded 

bird. The expression of pained amazement in 
his blue eyes was so out of all proportion that I 
had to laugh; was he a Chinese Consul-General 
as well as instructor in Chinese? Was he re- 
sponsible for the life and safety of all Chinese 
dwelling in Copenhagen? Mr. Pitz noticed the 
expression on my face and tried to conceal his 
amazement, but it took quite a while before he 
succeeded. Slowly, half to himself, I heard him 
repeat: 

“If Sung has disappeared . . . then it means 
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that... the old fox... it must happen 
quickly. ...” 

He filled a glass with the excellent Madeira 
and let it trickle down his throat. It was as 
though he had swathed his nerves in cotton wool, 
for he suddenly turned to me with the same smil- 
ing face as before. 

“You succeeded in disconcerting me,” said he. 
“But it does not often happen that I lose my 
self-possession.” 

“Ah,” I said in an emphasized, sceptical tone. 

“You must pay no attention to my slight facial 
peculiarities. But this antique dealer, who you 
say has disappeared, owed me, Lord knows how 
much money. I had paid him in advance, you 
understand. ‘That would be a nice mess, if he— 
well, let’s not bother about it. He’ll probably 
show up all right. What was it we were talking 
about? Oh, yes, your coat. Would you like to 
transact a little business?” ; 

‘Business? What do you mean? Here at 
the masquerade?’ 

“Why not?” 

“What do you mean?” I repeated, and stared 
at him. Was he crazy? “Are you in earnest 
about trading my coat? For a bottle of wine? 
You might at least tell me what I should pretend — 
to be, if I should go out on the floor in my shirt- — 
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sleeves. ‘There are no plans on the programme 
for such a radical unmasking.” 

“I do not request that you leave here in your 
shirt-sleeves. You can have my inquisitor’s 
gown. You think I have gone crazy, but really 
I am very much taken with your coat. I love 
Chinese antiques, as I have already told you— 
Sung, the old humbug, who has run away, knows 
that well enough! It has been my dream to— 
Won’t you agree to—” 

I interrupted him. This had gone far enough. 

“T swap neither coat nor watches at a masquer- 
_ade,” said I. “That is a matter of principle with 
me. It reminds one too much of a country fair, 
don’t you think? But you are right that the 
Madeira is excellent. Your health!” 

Mr. Pitz raised his glass without drinking. 

“You misunderstand a joke,” said he. “It is 
so difficult for you Swedes to understand any- 
thing of the kind. You go to a masquerade for 
the purpose of amusing yourself. If a person 
takes in earnest anything that is said or done at 
a masquerade, he is—let us say, of too sensitive 
a disposition. What I proposed is in keeping 
with the whole evening, nothing else. If I had 
worn a detective’s blue double-breasted suit 
instead of an inquisitor’s gown, you would have 
_ exchanged with me.” 
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“As far as that goes,” said I, “the difference 
is not great between a detective’s uniform and an 
inquisitor’s gown. I think that 'Torquemada 
would have had a brilliant future before him on 
the police force.” 

Mr. Pitz smiled expectantly. 

“T understand that you thought me obtrusive 
just now, when I proposed to change costumes 
with you. That was not my intention, Let me 
ask you outright... ” 

I looked at Mr. Pitz. 

“Yes?” 

“Will you sell your coat?” 

“Now, to-night?” 

“Preferably now, but otherwise early to- 
morrow. I can always find a place for it in my 
collection.” 

I looked at Mr. Pitz. 

“Flow much?” 

“What do you want? A hundred crowns?” 

I burst into laughter. 

“No, neither a hundred, nor two hundred, I 
received the coat as a legacy from my spiritual 
progenitor, Uncle John. Such things a person 
doesn’t sell. At least, I don’t, Your health!” 

Mr. Pitz drank without answering. I realized 
that I had offended him deeply. But, my good- 


ness, one couldn’t go around exchanging clothes 


with an absolute stranger (it did not matter that, 
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by chance, I did know who he was), or selling 


old family heirlooms! No one would do that, 


even if he had dined extremely well and had 
spent an entertaining evening with the person 
interested! 

The waiter, whose future Mr. Pitz had painted 
in such glowing colors, paid us another visit. 

“Coffee?” he asked. 

I suddenly thought about something which had 
been out of my mind for a half hour or more. 

“Ts the Frenchman and his party still in 
there?” I asked, and made a motion toward the 
next booth. The waiter nodded as a sullen look 
came over his face. 

“They'll surely never go. There have been 
ten parties here who have wanted that booth.” 

“Don’t be impatient,” said I. “You can count 
on several ten-spots for your tip.” 

“Do you know them, sir? They sat at your 
table for a while, you remember, sir.” 

“T don’t know them, but I will vouch for them 
anyway.” 

The waiter brightened up. 

“Would you like something with your coffee?’ 
he asked. 

“T don’t know,” said I, and looked question- 
ingly at Mr. Pitz. He sat and pursed up his 


mouth as though it were a snout, which he first 
\ stretched forward, then to one side and the other. 
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His ten fingers he held interlaced and pressed 
together. Now he arose. 

“Excuse me, while I wander around a bit,” 
said he. “It is very warm, and my costume is 
too heavy. But sit still. I will come back 
immediately.” 

He gave me a smile, but it was noticeably 
forced. He was a queer clown! Had he no 
better sense of humor than that? I nodded my 
head silently. Stupidly enough, I was too polite 
to remind him of the bill. 


Il 


THE waiter came with coffee for two, but only 
poured out mine. I lighted my cigar, sipped my 
coffee, and sank back to enjoy the pleasure of 
the moment. Out in the hall the same wild times 
as before were going on. There was throwing 
of confetti, acquaintanceships were being formed, 
there was drinking and dancing. I suddenly 
felt like an old hermit, who from the mouth of 
his cave looks out on life. I was at a masquer- 
ade, and yet I sat philosophizing in solitude. I 
had dined with a man, a lover of antiques; no 
young woman had crossed my path since the 
geisha had disappeared with the member of the 
board of directors in the Society of Friends for 
Young Maidens, Korean Division. Of course, 
with the exception of the nun, but she belonged 
to a different world than the others. Every- 
thing about her showed that, eyes, bearing, voice. 
What had she meant by coming out and looking 
at Mr. Pitz and me? I couldn’t forget the way 
she looked at me. Her eyes were unequaled. 
And her body under the gown of the Penitent 
was lithe as steel. Could the steel be bent by 


any one? If so, it must be by a man like the one 
205 
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she was with. He was old, but I remembered his 
chin and his bristly, heavy moustache. "When he 
kissed her it must leave marks in her white 
skin. . . . They belonged to another world than 
that in which I lived, and now and then loved. 

I was awakened from my reflections by rip- 
pling laughter and a voice which said in Danish: 

“Why,—but nobody is sitting here!” 

I looked up. Before me stood a plump young 
blonde with red laughter-loving lips and espe- 
cially beautiful arms. Her costume was excep- 
tional, but I could not make out what it should 
represent. 

Her denial of my existence somewhat offended 
me. 

“T am sitting here,” said I. “But I am unde- 
niably alone and if that is what you mean, my 
charming young lady, why sit down and together 
let us disregard logic.” 

The blonde closed the curtains at the entrance 
and sank down on Mr. Pitz’s divan. 

“IT do not know whether I should—wasn’t a 
man sitting here before?” 

“Yes, but what of that? Does that frighten 
you? Are you also a nun?” 

“No, I am a Nebulosa.” 

“A Nebulosa! All hail to our earliest form of 
existence! When a masquerade represents the 
creation of the world, it is no more than right that 
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there should be at least one young woman who 
represents a Nebulosa! Woman Nebulosa— 
beautiful symbolism. Let me compliment you 
on your airy clothes, through which you yourself 
suggest your own nature!” 

“You can talk nonsense!’ said the blonde 
approvingly. “My, how thirsty Iam! But tell 
me, what made you think I was a nun?” 

“T admit that it was without any special reason. 
I beg your pardon. I am glad you are thirsty. 
All my friends are thirsty, excepting the gentle- 
man who sat here a short time ago. He was 
hungry. Waiter, something to drink!” 

“Yes, isn’t that so, a man sat here previously? 
A fat one in a black costume?” 

“You are right. An Inquisitor-General who 
collects Chinese antiquities. Why do you ask 
about him?” 

“Only so that I would be certain that it was— 
oh, for no reason at all. My name is Kylle.” 

“And mine Richard. Thanks, dear Kylle. 
Life contains certain moments.” 

The blonde leaned over the table and laid her 
. hand not too far away from mine. 

“Why are you sitting here?” said she. “Isn't 
it tiresome?” 

“What do you mean, dear Kylle? Do I look 
so bored?’ 

“No, but won’t you dance?” 
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“Dear Kylle, I have just dined. If I dance, 
the food can believe that it has entered a der- 
vish. And besides, I am waiting for some 
one.” 

“For the fat fellow?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t you want to come over on my divan 
until he comes %’ 

“Nothing would delight me more.” 

I moved over to the charming blonde. As she 
showed enough confidence in me to invite me 
there, I assumed that it was not entirely from 
ideal reasons. J put my arm around her waist, 
which was soft and willowy and exceptionally 
pleasant to the touch. I have already hinted 
that her lips were laughter-loving. They were 
also kissable. Yes, to such a high degree that I 
realized it was my duty to capture them by 
surprise. She however, avoided me craftily time 
after time; it turned into an actual struggle 
between us, which really made me hot. She 
burst into peals of laughter, her rippling, coax- 
ing, Danish laughter. At last I received a sus- 
picion of a kiss, but at the same moment she 
pulled away again. 

“How warm you are,” she cried. ‘Do take 
off that thick coat, you are burning up! I 
should not sit so near you. I will catch fire, 
too!” 
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“Take off my coat,” I panted, while I renewed 
my offensive. “What do you mean?” 

“Come, I will show you!” she cried. 

Quick as a weasel, her hand scampered up 
inside one of my sleeves, which, as I have said 
before, were very broad. It tickled most 
piquantly. At the same time she laid the out- 
spread fingers of her other hand over my face. 
I will not deny that I kissed them eagerly. 
Before I realized it, she had pulled the coat off 
my left arm; the next second she was up from 
the divan. A tug and the coat slid off me. I 
heard a laugh; I saw a white hand which threw 
me a kiss; and before I could recover from my 
surprise I was alone in the booth. The beautiful 
Nebulosa had disappeared with Uncle John’s 
legacy five minutes after she had come. I sat 
there in my silk shirt and felt I had lost my bear- 
ings in life. 

What did it mean? I hardly needed to ask 
myself the question before my mind formulated 
the answer on two points: tricked—Mr. Pitz! 
Yes, tricked! As Samson was by Delilah, but 
yet still more impossibly from a social stand- 
point; for one can perhaps manage with short 
clipped hair, but not with shirt, trousers and 
Chinese slippers. And it must have been Mr. 
Pitz who was back of it. Who could it be other- 
wise? Noone. To think that the blonde would 
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have made the attempt on her own acccount was 
absurd. That an instructor in the university 
had put her up to it was almost as unlikely. But 
it must, none the less, be true. Who could it 
be otherwise? When I thought about it, the 
blonde had indeed asked me whether a fat man 
in a black costume had sat there at my table. It 
must have been Mr. Pitz! But was it a wise 
thing for Mr. Pitz to do? Certainly he had no 
idea that I knew him, but in such a small city and 
with such a good description as I could give of 
him, it was a very risky method to acquire an- 
tiques. He must either be insane or a kleptoma- 
niac. I remembered his strange dislike for de- 
tectives. Seen in the light of what happened 
afterwards, it was well grounded. If the Nea- 
politan fisherman was in the vicinity I would 
immediately put him to work—but first, and 
above all, I wanted to avoid making myself 
ridiculous, 

The waiter arrived at that moment with the 
drinks I had ordered for the deceitful Kylle. 
He was surprised at finding me in my shirt- 
sleeves, yes for the first time, I saw an expression 
of real mental activity in his flabby features. I 
did not give him a chance to ask questions. 

“Do you think that the doorman has a domino 
to rent?” I asked. 


oy, e s)-—but—” 
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“That is good. Get me one immediately, and 
let me have my bill.” 

He thought of protesting, but cowed by my 
glance he rushed away. Five minutes later I 
had a red domino which gave a picturesque effect 
with the oriental part of my costume underneath. 
Thank goodness my money had been in that part 
of my dress. I paid the bill for the supper—it 
took all of my cash with the exception of a couple 
of ten-spots or so,—and I went out into the 
bustling throng, firmly determined to find Mr. 
Pitz, Kylle, or the Neapolitan fisherman. 

It seemed now as though the creation of the 
world would turn straightway into the destruc- 
tion of the world. A most diabolical witches’ 
dance twisted and twirled around the main hall. 
The music could hardly make itself heard, al- 
though all three orchestras were playing in uni- 
son. The many-colored searchlights swept in 
ribbon-like bands over the dancers. The effect 
was most futuristic. Arms, legs, faces, in all 
colors of the rainbow, whirled around, sprang up, 
disappeared, but a complete being was as little 
seen as a complete melody was heard. I was 
sucked in the whirl as a meteor, incapable of re- 
sistance, is drawn into a swarm of shooting stars. 
I whirled around between a half naked Bac- 
chante and a panting gypsy. Their eyes burned 
with religious ecstasy. Their breasts rose and 
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fell like waves. I forgot Mr. Pitz and was kin- 
dled by their fire. I twirled around and around, 
was rocked forward and back, felt arms around 
my neck and bodies press against mine. At last 
I could stand it no longer. My whole body 
trembled and my throat was parched from my 
cries in praise of Eve. Unfortunately, I had 
not been born with the right sort of goat’s feet. 
Breathless from exertion, I tore myself away 
from the maelstrom and reached a place of safety 
in the inner hall. There was dancing in that 
room as well, but of a less fantastic order. 
Heaven and Hell, how thirsty I was! My ten- 
spots were doomed if I could find an empty table. 
But there was none. Every table, every seat in 
the place was taken. I stared around helplessly. 
Should I steal a glass from one of the tables? 
That would certainly be one way out—but no! 
There, thrice blessed, sat the hadji-sultan Mr. 
Graham! My authorized detective! He sat 
absolutely immovable with starey eyes. In ma- 
jestical drops the perspiration poured from his 
brow. A gigantic cooler, with space for four 
bottles of champagne at a time, stood before him. 
The professor and another man who looked a 
little like the professor, both unmasked, sat smil- 
ing and gesticulating on each side of Mr. Gra- 
ham. I was reminded of a large, silent statue 
of Buddha—always Buddha!—attended by two 
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shrewd temple servants. At the moment I saw 
no trace of the temple dancers. Without hesita- 
tion I steered my course to the Englishman’s 
table. 

“In the name of the Blessed,” I said, “give a 
gobletful to one who is dying of thirst!” 

The Buddha stared at me with two round eyes, 
but the professor recognized me immediately. 

“Ah!” cried he. “A familiar face. Here is 
some champagne, sit down.” 

Which glass of champagne this one was, in 
order of sequence, I do not know, but I do know 
that none of the others had tasted anywhere near 
as good. 

“You look overheated,” said the professor. 
“I admit that I never had thought of seeing a 
dance like this in Copenhagen.” 

“It is not only the dance,” said I, “it is some- 
thing else. You are my father confessor when 
it comes tocrime. You must also hear about my 
latest experience in this line.” 

“I beg your pardon. Have you again com- 
mitted a burglary?” 

“Just the opposite. I have been robbed.” 

“What do youmean? Robbed? Here at the 
masquerade?” 

“Exactly that. By a beautiful blonde.” 

“Who has taken your money? That would be 
a very commonplace adventure.” 
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“No, not my money. And it was no other 
insignificant article of value belonging to me. I 
will bet a hundred to one that you would never 
guess what has been stolen from me.” 

The professor looked at me with scowling eyes. 

“Beware of betting,” said he. “That has been 
the beginning for many men’s ruin. You can 
tell that I read Sunday-school books. Let me 
think a moment! I have seen you before this 
evening. I am sure of that. I have looked 
over the whole public here in search of a certain 
person, and I know that I have seen you at least 
once. You see I have an enviable memory for 
persons. But you were not dressed as you are 
now. Let me think, how were you dressed? I 
noticed you because you did not dance, and your 
costume because it was genuine, not ‘tailor-made’ 
as the other costumes are here. But what sort 
of costume was it you had? Green, blue, white? 
—Ah! I have it! You had on a Chinese coat of 
beautiful embroidery. You now appear in a 
ready-made red domino. Could it perhaps have 
been your coat which was stolen from you?” 

I stared at him as though he were a clairvoy- 
ant. ‘This was undeniably an experience for an 
old hand at writing detective stories! I had 
reason to thank my stars that the professor was 
working for me and that it was not he who was 
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leading the search against me. I bowed before 
him in mute admiration. 

“I will never again bet a hundred to one,” said 
I. “And if I had my stolen coat here, I would 
spread it out at your feet.” 

“Too many flowers, too many flowers,” said 
he, waving the matter aside. “But really it is 
very unusual for a person’s masquerade costume 
to be stolen from him. Do you yourself under- 
stand what the reason could be?” 

“No, I have no idea. But who did igeis rather 
clear in my mind.” 

“Aha? A friend of yours? In fun?” 

“Absolutely not.” 

“I must admit that you interest me. Are you 
willing to tell me about your experience? Be- 
fore you do so, I want you to know that this gen- 
tleman—” the professor made a motion towards 
the man who looked like him, “is a Frenchman 
and does not understand a word of Swedish. 
But it would not matter if he did. He is an 
assistant of Mr. Graham’s, the same as I.” 

Silently I drank to Mr. Graham’s other assist- 
ant. He smiled at me in a friendly manner, 
showing a row of white teeth, at the same time 
looking me over quickly with two shrewd brown 
eyes. The head of the firm also responded to 
my drinking his health. It was majestically 
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done, but for a person as fat as he was he had a 
remarkably light touch with a champagne glass. 
I felt more and more indignant at Mr. Pitz’s 
defamation of the detective corps. They really 
were cultivated, sympathetic people. What was 
Mr. Pitz himself? As briefly as possible I gave 
the professor the details about Mr. Pitz’s and my 
supper, and what had happened afterwards. 
The professor listened attentively. Only once 
did he interrupt me. That was when I—so as 
to give an idea of Mr. Pitz’s peculiarities—re- 
lated that I had asked him about Laplace, and 
told him what the effect of my question had been. 
Then the professor quickly assumed an upright 
position on the divan. 

“You questioned him concerning Laplace? 
What do you know about Laplace?” 

His eyes did not look me through and through, 
but anyway I felt as though they could draw my 
deepest secret from me. 

“T know nothing about Laplace,” said I. “It 
was you yourself who asked me yesterday morn- 
ing whether I knew an old Frenchman who was 
called Laplace.” 

“But why did you ask your companion at din- 
ner about him?” 

I remembered why I had done it, but I had no 
desire to talk about my little secret. 

“It was by mere accident,” I lied. Wonder- 
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fully enough, the searching eyes accepted my lie. 

“Well, but when you asked your table compan- 
ion about this Laplace, did he act strangely?” 

“He had an attack that resembled a jerky 
moving-picture. But he knew no Laplace, he 
said.” 

“Hm.” The professor looked at the throng 
for a while. 

“A. queer place in which to discuss Laplace,” 
said he. “And this whole matter as well. But 
continue!” . 

I ended my story. One question trembled 
the whole time on the tip of my tongue: who was 
Laplace? But I could not get up courage 
enough to ask it. Instead it was the professor 
who said: 

“You said you knew who your companion at 
supper was? Are you sure he was not aware of 
that fact?” 

“Yes. I had by chance seen him earlier in the 
day, and to-night he wasn’t especially disguised. 
Besides, it would be difficult for him to disguise 
himself.” 

“Do you know his name?” 

~ es.” 

“Have you any objection to telling me what 
_ it was?” 

“No, why should I? His name is Pitz, and 
the strange thing is that he belongs to a class of 
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society which is not in the habit of committing 
robbery. He is an instructor at the university.” 

“An instructor at the university!” 

“Yes, an instructor in Chinese at the univer- 
sity here.” 

“What on earth—” 

There was no doubt about it. The professor 
stared at me in absolute astonishment. I nodded 
in corroboration and enjoyed a triumph, the 
causes of which I did not understand. 

“Does it pain you to hear that a member of a 
university can stray so far from the beaten 
path?” I asked. 

“Pain me? Why?” 

“Why, you are a professor too.” 

He smiled and shook his head. At that 
moment I thought of something. I had started 
out in the hall with a purpose. I had thought 
of looking around for Mr. Pitz. Perhaps he 
was already strutting around in his stolen feath- 
ers. What would be more effective than to 
catch him red handed. I arose. 

“T will come back in a moment,” I said to the 
professor. 

“Are you going to dance?” 

“No, I think I will walk around a bit and see 
if Mr. Pitz is here.” 

He smiled absent-mindedly and shook his 
head as much as to say: waste of time. It looked 
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as though he had not recovered from the first 
effects of my communication concerning Mr. 
Pitz. It surprised me. I could not see any- 
thing so remarkable about it. And in what way 
could it really interest him? ‘To the question, 
who is Laplace, must I also add, who is Mr. Pitz? 
I had hardly taken ten steps from the profes- 
sor’s table before I stopped short. It was, how- 
ever, not the sight of Mr. Pitz in his borrowed 
plumes that stopped me. It was a hand which 
was laid on my arm, a woman’s firm white hand. 
I turned in the belief that the deceitful blonde 
had returned and wanted to renew her wiles. 
But it was not she. I looked into eyes behind a 
black mask; two eyes, the color of sea-water. 


III 


THERE is a legend about Unda Marina who 
was born of the foam of the ocean. Her 
body received the suppleness of the waves, her 
skin the whiteness of the foam, her soul the 
greediness of the ocean; a bit of spray dashed up 
and colored her eyes a mysterious green. There- 
fore hers is a more seductive embrace and her 
body is more lithesome than all others, and there- 
fore, she awakens the desires of all and quenches 
the thirst of none. If a person drinks too deeply 
of salt water he becomes crazed. 

That is the legend told of Unda Marina. 

There is another legend about a guileless fool 
who believed he had caught her. That is a story 
told about me. 

I had stopped short at the touch of her hand. 
Now I stood and looked into the sea-colored eyes. 
Her fingers glided down from my arm. Without 
a word we stood opposite each other in the crowd. 
The noise was uproarious, cascades of laughter 
poured around us, it arose in shrill cries from 
those who were pressing the last drops out of the 
night’s grapes of enjoyment. I did not hear it. 
I heard nothing, saw nothing, but her. Her 
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face was as pale as when she first came. Her 
mouth was closed, she did not smile. Her eyes 
looked at me—unmoving. And I stood looking 
at her until my head reeled. Her eyes drew me 
in as though they were two gray-green whirl- 
pools. I felt an intoxication such as I can’t de- 
scribe. It was like looking over a cliff into the 
sea far below. Way down in the gray-green 
depths shimmers a reflection of the sun. It 
shines upward in a sheaf of rays, which glitter 
and entice. You are seized with the desire to 
plunge down in the green glimmering depths. 
You have a feeling that down there it will not be 
warm, but if it does burn, it will be with saltness 
and coldness. But you are drawn toward it. 
The longer you look down, the more irresistible 
the desire becomes. If at last you take your 
eyes away, you begin to grow dizzy. You do 
not know whether it is the ocean you look into, 
or the heavens, whether it is really the sun, or a 
reflection of it. That is how I felt while I 
looked into those eyes like the water of the ocean. 
I was held spellbound by them until I felt as 
though my being were on the point of fading 
away and passing into hers. It was entrancing 
almost to the point of pain. I do not know how 
long we stood this way, in the midst of the merry- 
making bacchantes. It lasted perhaps a number 
of seconds, but it felt as though it had been an 
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hour, when suddenly a shadow passed over the 
pupils of her eyes and she moved. She again 
laid her fingers on my arm. I glanced at them, 
—seductive, small, white fingers. They rested 
on me softly, no heavier than the pressure of a 
vine which brushes against you in the wind, and 
I trembled as though her fingers lay on my bared 
heart. With a questioning look she bent her 
head toward the door. Spellbound, I began to 
lead her through the throng. But in the very 
moment she took her eyes from me I began to 
think again. 

It was not true! It was not true! She— 
really she—of all the women there! Why did 
she come to me? What did she want of me? 
What could she want of me? I could not pre- 
vent the picture of the blonde arising before me. 
I wanted to chase it away as ridiculous, despi- 
cable, but I was unsuccessful. There was no 
comparison between her and the one who walked 
at my side—but anyway. . . . Dazed as I was, 
I was least of all inclined to overestimate myself. 
What could a woman such as she want of me? I 
suddenly remembered the man who had been 
with her. He was old but I could understand 
how he could master her. It takes steel to bind 
witches. She had the eyes of a witch, and he was 
of steel. Muscles of steel, eyes of steel. Yes, I 
could understand how he could force her to her 
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knees. But I! I could hardly do the same as he. 
But—the fingers on my arm increased their pres- 
sure a shade, and from out the corners of her 
eyes, she looked at me with a heavy gliding 
glance, which, like a wave swallowed up my 
reason. What in all the world did it mean, what 
did she want of me? Was she tired of being 
ruled? Did she want to rule? Did he keep 
her in captivity like the giant was kept captive 
in the Thousand and One Nights, and had she 
made use of an opportunity to escape from his 
power and betray him? Now she glided before 
me through the crowd with a light vibrating 
movement which sent the blood rushing to my 
head. I was bewitched as I had never been be- 
fore in my life. What did it mean, what did she 
want of me? If the flame of light wished to con- 
sume the moth, then it was death for the moth in 
light and flame. A thought came to me which 
checked me for a moment. Where was he? 
Was she sent out by him for the purpose of— 
well, what? For what reasonable or just pur- 
pose? What imaginable reason could he have 
for wanting to do anything at alltome? I could 
not understand it, and yet doubt still remained; it 
would have been unnatural otherwise, so soon 
after my adventure with the blonde—and just 
then we reached the lobby. 

The lamps had been turned down, it was al- 
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ready late, and not all of the unmasked couples 
would stand the light equally well. I looked 
ather. She still wore her mask. Her eyes were 
in shadow, Under the globe of light her skin 
was blue-veined like the blossom of the sweet-pea. 
Her lips were as pale and tightly closed as be- 
fore. As yet she had not said a word to me. 
For the first time the absurdity of it struck me; 
I could barely understand her language. Fal- 
teringly I thought of formulating some question 
or other, when she forestalled me. 

“Tu es bon enfant.... ” she murmured. 
“Tues amoi.... Je te veux.” 

I surmised, more than understood, what she 
said. Her voice was lowered almost to a whis- 
per. Buta voice, no matter how hushed, always 
awakens the imagination. Again there was a 
cry within me: it isn’t true! Do you understand; 
it can’t be true! She of all the women here! 
But the gaze from the gray-green eyes held me 
fast; the protest within me grew silent as quickly 
as it had arisen. I heard another whisper from 
her, this time with an added tone of surprised 
impatience: 

“Depéche-toi. . . . As-tu peur?” 

Was I afraid? All the sceptical and protest- 
ing thoughts within me were powerless from 
that moment on. But truth to tell, I thought as 
little as do the drones whch fly after the queen 
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bee. I was like one whose soul is with God. 
In some way I reached the coat room and re- 
ceived something. I helped her into a silk wrap, 
light as a spider’s web. I murmured a few 
words to the doorman about his domino, and he 
nodded earnestly, while he glanced at her. I had 
a feeling that he thought she showed poor taste. 
Deep within me I knew he was right, and it made 
me hurry away from him. A few moments later 
we had a taxi, and I had given my address in 
Jacob Street. My voice was so shaky that I had 
to repeat the name of the street before the chauf- 
feur understood. 

I stepped in the auto where she had already 
seated herself. It was an ordinary taxicab, rat- 
tling and shaking, and yet I felt as-though I 
were in the king’s own equipage. I, I Richard 
Hegel, was sitting beside the most fascinating 
woman I had ever seen, on the way home to my 
simple three room apartment. Again I was 
struck with the absurdity of it. But I was in- 
_ toxicated, spellbound. Whatever she was, who- 
ever she might be, it was she herself, the most 
wonderful and bewitching of women. I was her 
slave. It was her pleasure I should be her play- 
thing that night. I was hers. So completely 
had she taken possession of my soul and my 
senses that I was indifferent to everything but 
her and her wishes. Straight and slender, she 
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sat beside me, with her mask still on. Suddenly 
she pulled back the veil to her Penitent’s gown, 
and tore the bit of black silk from her eyes. The 
light from a street lamp shone in, and I stared 
at her, incredulously, insatiably. Her forehead 
was low, milk-white and above it, like a tightly 
bound diadem, lay glorious, bronze-red_ hair. 
Her eyes were phosphorescent like a cat’s. 
They seemed to grow; now her lips parted in 
a slight, victorious smile. Before I knew how it 
happened, two slender arms were about me, one 
lay around my neck, the fingers of the other 
pressed against my throat, and then I felt her 
mouth. Had her lips really been pale? It was 
not possible. They burned like tongues of fire. 
The green eyes gazed intently into mine, greed- 
ily, cravingly, unrelentingly; she kissed me until 
it felt as though salt, burning seas surged over 
me and through me almost suffocating me; until, 
under the pressure of her fingers and lips, I 
panted, and near to swooning, began to resist. 
I twisted and turned, trying to escape her, trying 
to get a breath of air, but in vain; she followed 
me; her body seemed to sense each movement I 
made. She doubled and trebled until she had a 
thousand supple limbs. And still her burning 
mouth drank in. I began to grow dizzy; I was 
in pain; I thought I was lying in the ocean, gasp- 
ing for breath, half smothered by salt water and 
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entangled in seagrass. Now I felt I was drown- 
ing. I could no longer draw a breath. There 
was a shimmering before my eyes. But my 
pain merged into bliss, the most ardent, burn- 
ing bliss. I floated as though released from my 
body, all that I felt were two hot, unyielding 
tongues of fire which followed each slight move- 
ment I made. I swayed back and forth in a 
green scintillating space: every movement lasted 
a century or a second and was sweeter than all 
reality had ever been. Now the space was 
melting into black. It was as though a cold 
waft of air passed through it. It chilled my 
whole being. I wanted to remain; I reached 
for the two hot tongues of fire which filled me 
with bliss, but they were gone. The cold in- 
creased and pierced me to the marrow. I 
was no longer free; I again had a body; the 
green scintillating space swayed; it tumbled to- 
gether in a rain of fiery splinters, reeling and 
dancing, I do not know how long. I reeled too. 
At last the light concentrated, first as though 
in a nebulous mass—why, of course, the creation 
of the world—the nebulous mass thickened, the 
fragments of stars became a sun, which moved 
away from my being, with which it had before 
been mysteriously united, and after leaving, 
swayed over me for a while, then gradually set- 
tled and remained poised over my head. For I 
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had a head again. I breathed; the air stroked 
my temples, cold air; I heard a jarring noise 
around me—what was it? A landslide? No, 
it was some one who laughed, a raw, coarse laugh. 
It became clear to me that it was not only a head 
I possessed. I also had a body which made the 
most wonderful, most contradictory movements, 
almost like those of a little child. However, 
there was more than one body, for something 
held it upright. My consciousness which had 
burst simultaneously with the green space, grad- 
ually came together and suddenly I could see, 
hear and notice. 

Where was she? 

I saw nothing of her. Two automobiles rolled 
away, the chauffeurs staring at me and roaring 
with laughter. It was evident what their ideas 
were concerning my sobriety. The sun, which 
shone above me in my hallucination, was a street 
lamp over my head. I stood at the entrance to 
the house where [ lived, leaning against an arm. 
I looked up to see whom it belonged to. It took 
time before I could believe my eyes. 

The arm which held me belonged to the man 
in the black domino, the tiger, her companion at 
the masquerade. He stood with a key in his 
hand—my key, taken from my pocket, for the 
door to the house stood open. Now his other 
hand pushed me into the hallway, and the rum- 
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bling voice that I remembered from the booth 


said: 
“Which floor is it? We have a few matters 


to talk over. My name is Laplace.” 


IV 


Lapiace! The name struck me like a thun- 
derbolt. I sensed rather than understood the 
other words. With doubting eyes, I stared and 
stared at the man in the black domino. Laplace! 
The man whom the professor was searching for, 
and her companion, was one and the same per- 
son. I had christened him the tiger-man in my 
thoughts, and now I was in his power. What 
did he want of me? What should I do? 

These were my first thoughts, and I had no 
chance for others before the rumbling voice re- 
sumed in French: 

“Hurry! Which floor?’ 

At the same time I felt a grip on my arm 
which made me cry out. It felt as though my 
forearm was being cracked. What should I do? 
I tried to straighten matters out in my head 
where everything was still spinning around. 
What on earth should I do? Alone against the 
black domino, I was helpless as a child, and 
what did he want of me? Would he murder 
me? With my head spinning around as it was, 


nothing seemed to me more probable. I felt 
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a wave of terror dash to pieces over me. I let 
out an unpremeditated cry: 
“Help! He—e—” 

I got no further. A hand was laid on my 
throat and began to press. A low voice rumbled 
in my ears: 

“Listen! You know sufficient French to un- 
derstand me. If you call for help again, I will 
squeeze—like this. Which floor do you live on? 
Answer quickly!” 

The words like this were punctuated with a 
pressure which made me see double. I will not 
maintain that I understood all the rest. But 
even the most stupid would become a good lin- 
guist at such a moment. When the fingers 
loosened their grip on my throat, I succeeded 
in bringing forth: 

“Second floor ... deuxiéme. . 

“All right.” 

He lifted me up as though I were two years 
old and before I realized it we reached the top 
of the stairs. He turned with a questioning 
gesture to the right and I nodded. Without a 
word he inserted a key which he had evidently 
also taken from my pocket. The door opened 
and we were inside my apartment. 

Really, now was the first chance I had to 
think about her. Like a flash, I remembered 
all that I had pictured to myself as we entered 
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the taxi. The traitress! What rédle did she 
play in this? Had she only been his tool? Or 
was it possible that he had discovered her escape 
and— 

I had no time to puzzle over it further. With 
his hand still holding my arm, Laplace had 
turned on a light and pulled down the shades. 
I had an opportunity to look at him more closely. 
He must be older than I had at first thought. 
His hair was besprinkled with white, and his 
face was deeply furrowed. But they were not 
wrinkles from a life of indolence. I only needed 
to lift my glance a second to find that confirmed 
in the deep-set black eyes. At such short dis- 
tance I could see he was extraordinarily broad- 
chested, that he must be enormously strong. 
Again I understood that a woman like her— 

Laplace had finished looking me over. 

“Who are you?” he said shortly. 

“My name is Hegel,” said I, while I straight- 
ened myself up and tried to assume the same 
curt tone. I do not know whether I succeeded. 

“What are you?” 

“Author.” I noticed that my vocabulary of 
French words was larger than I had thought. 

“Hm! Well—we’ll see. You remember that 
we have seen each other before during the even- 
ing?” 
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“Yes. What do you want of me?” 

“You will find out right away what I want 
of you. You and another man had the booth 
next to mine. Who was the other man?” 

“A chance acquaintance.” 

“That is not true. At a masquerade one does 
not dine with a man, unless he happens to be a 
friend.” 

“It is none the less true. But I know his 
name. I will gladly tell you, if you wish.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Pitz. He is an instructor in Chinese at the 
University.” 

I was more and more surprised at the ease 
with which I could express myself in an unfa- 
miliar language. Since then I have noticed that 
if one is strongly excited it can influence a per- 
son’s linguistic abilities in two ways, either one 
talks with unusual ease or one completely loses 
the faculty of speech. ) 

“Chinese!” Laplace had stopped short after 
my last answer and stood looking at me from 
under knitted eyebrows. What on earth was 
the matter? The professor had stared at me for 
a long time when I gave him the details about 
Mr. Pitz. Now this man Laplace stood and 
looked at me with a pair of eyes which absolutely 
smouldered under his eyebrows. And the rea- 
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son? Simply because I had mentioned who Mr. 
Pitz was. What was there so mysterious about 
Mr. Pitz? 

“Chinese!” repeated Laplace for the second 
time. “And you do not know him?” 

“T know who he is as I have already told you. 
He is instructor in Chinese at the University. 
Do you know him?” 

“Tt is I who am asking questions, not you. 
Answer me: why were you and that Mr. Pitz 
talking about me?” 

‘Did Mr. Pitz and I—’ 

I looked at my adversary with the most sin- 
cere astonishment. What did he mean? Had 
Mr. Pitz and I been talking about him? As far 
as I remembered, we had talked about entirely 
different matters, mostly about my Chinese coat. 
Laplace’s eyes flashed. 

“You and he talked about me. Don't lie. 
I warn you not to lie. I sat in the booth next 
to you and not once but several times [ heard 
you mention my name. I have a long ear. I 
let my companion convince herself as to who it 
was that mentioned my name. It was you and 
that man whom you say you do not know. Ear- 
lier in the evening I sat at your table—do you 
remember that?” 

“JI remember that.” 

“You looked at me not as one ordinarily looks 
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at a stranger, but insistently, that is, when you 
did not look at the lady with me. Is that true?” 

“That—that was unconsciously.” 

“You admit it. You have shown an interest 
in me and I want to know the reason. I am in 
the city for the purpose of finding—of finding 
a certain person who knows me. ‘Tell me the 
reason you are interested in me, the true one, and 
quickly, if you—well?” 

He did not finish the sentence, but clenched 
his fingers in a manner not to be misunderstood. 
He was surely a monomaniac, if not a madman. 
How could I explain such an “interest” as I 
had shown in him? How could I explain why 
a stranger and I had spoken about him? For 
that we had actually done so, I now remembered. 

“Monsieur,” I began uncertainly, “I will ex- 
plain everything to you, if I can— It is true 
that I looked at you at my table, but—” 

“No evasions! That you looked at me at the 
table is not the most important matter. How 
did you know my name? Why did you talk 
about me with that man Pitz? And what did 
you say?” 

“Monsieur, all that I said—all that I asked 
Mr. Pitz was whether he knew you—I mean 
somebody by your name—” 

“Aha? You did that? And why?” 

“Because somebody had asked me the same 
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thing just that morning—and I—you know how 
one often repeats such questions—” 

“Aha! Do people do that? And it was only 
for that reason?” 

“T swear it.” 

“Ha ha! That sounds most probable!’ 

“Monsieur, I swear it.” 

“TI won’t let myself be put off with talk about 
your oath. What do you know about me?’ 

“Nothing.” 

“And just the same you ask about me! You 
show great interest in a stranger, do you not? 
And your friend Pitz, what did he know about 
me?” 

“Nothing.” 

“But he knew my name?” 

“No.” 

“And just the same I heard my name men- 
tioned at least half a dozen times! You lie!” 

He bent over me. I felt the way an unfor- 
tunate Alpine town might feel when it sees the 
avalanche hanging over it ready to fall. Sud- 
denly he drew himself up again. 

“Up to now you have not given a single ex- 
planation. Yes,.you have tried to give one. 
There was somebody who had asked you about 
me that morning. Who was that somebody?” 

“A chance acquaintance.” 

“Another chance acquaintance! You have 
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many! You have too many. Who was your 
friend of yesterday morning?” 

“A foreigner.” 

“A foreigner? Be more definite!’ 

“An Englishman.” 

“An Englishman! Not an American?” 

“No, an Englishman. A—” 

I stopped short. I remembered the English- 
man’s occupation and I was certain what effect 
a mention of it would have on Laplace. 

I heard him resume: 

“An Englishman? His name?” 

“I—I don’t know it.” 

“You—,” Laplace took a short step toward 
me, “you are unlucky. I advise you to freshen 
your memory. The foreigner’s name?’ 

I know that by this time TI have already lost 
all of my reader’s respect. I can therefore af- 
ford to be frank and open. When Laplace took 
that step toward me and I again saw his giant- 
like body bending over me, I became more 
frightened than I had ever thought I could be. 
My tongue was so dry that it would hardly move 
as I said: 

“Monsieur! I assure you I—I do not know 
his name, but I do know that his principal’s—” 

“He has a principal then! What is the prin- 
cipal’s name?” 


“G—g—Graham.” 
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“And what is he?” 

We had arrived there in spite of everything. 
With a last strenuous effort I looked the French- 
man in the eye. Should I try to lie? The sight 
of those two black eyes which roamed over me 
like a thunder cloud took away the last bit of 
courage which is needed for a lie. 

“Detective,” said I, without hearing the word 
myself. 

The thunder cloud did not burst. Strangely 
enough, everything remained silent. Had I 
caused myself unnecessary worry? The last ten 
minutes I had been so absolutely convinced as 
to the reason Mr. Graham and his assistant 
sought Laplace that I only awaited one result 
by mentioning their profession. It seemed that 
I had made a mistake. I ventured a timid look 
at the man standing over me. He was looking 
at me with a queer expression. One corner of 
his mouth was drawn down in a steel-like grimace 
which looked as though he were trying to smile. 
It was not a successful attempt. At last he be- 
gan to speak again. 

“An Englishman who is a detective! I know 
no Englishmen who are detectives, and no Eng- 
lishmen of that sort have reason to look for me. 
Where does your English friend live?” 

“31 Rose Common Allée.” 

“That is an address which you will have oppor- 
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tunity to write. There is paper in front of you 
on your desk. You said, didn’t you, that you 
were an author?” 

ig 

“As far as I can see there is not a word written 
on any of your sheets of paper!” 

“I—I have not been very industrious lately.’ 

“Hm. We'll see whether anything you say 
is true. But now, I want to see your English 
friend. Take your pen and write—does he 
know your handwriting?” 

“No. I visited him to-day for the first time.” 

“You keep to your statements with a certain 
stubbornness. We will see whether they are 
worth it. Why did you visit him to-day?” 

“On a matter which I could not entrust to 
the police.” 

“A matter of importance?” 

“Yes, at least for me.” 

“Did Mr. Graham think so, too?” 

axes.” 

“It is probable then that he will come if you 
write to him that something has happened?” 

“I—I don’t know that—” 

“T hope he will, for your sake. Now write.” 

“What shall I write?’ 

“What in the devil! You are an author, 
aren't you? I will leave it to you what to say, 
but write a letter which will bring Mr, Graham 
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here—it was Mr. Graham, wasn’t it, who spoke 
to you about me?” 

“No, his secretary.” 

“Well, then write a letter which will bring his 
secretary here. But write in French or English. 
You may have ten minutes to do it. It is al- 
most four o’clock, and before five I want to have 
my unknown friend here.” 

“But how will the letter reach—” 

“Write!” 

Laplace took the chair which I had left and 
I sat down at the desk. I had often sat there 
with heavy heart, but seldom with one heavier 
than now. The Frenchman was evidently crazy, 
even though it was in the logical manner of his 
nation. I was absolutely in his power and my 
prospects to escape seemed to be based on a let- 
ter to a person whom I hardly knew. At the 
same time it was my duty in some way or other 
to inform the professor the risk he was running 
and into what sort of predicament he might fall. 
At least he ought to come armed. And I had 
to write that in a foreign language. 

I chose English. It is true, I knew less Eng- 
lish than French, but I hoped it would also be 
the same with Laplace and that he therefore 
would be less critical about what I wrote. After 
ten minutes I had succeeded in composing the. 
following letter: 
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My dear Mr. Graham: 

You must excuse me for bothering you with a letter 
at this time, but affairs have come about which have 
put me in a most peculiar position. I would be eter- 
nally grateful if you would send your secretary to my 
assistance, because I have a caller who prevents me 
leaving here. Once more, this is of the greatest im- 
portance to me. 

Sincerely, your friend, 
Ricuarp HeEceEt. 


I had chosen sincerely, your friend because 
that signature seemed to me to hide a deeper 
meaning. Also a caller who prevents me leaving 
here struck me especially well formulated. Mr. 
Graham and his assistant should indeed have 
been surprised that I did not return to their table. 
Certainly, there might have been other reasons 
—as at first there really had been—but—. I 
turned the letter over to Laplace and he read it 
through. Thereupon he looked at me with a 

rim drawing down of the corner of his mouth. 
iy he that represent a smile? 

“Oh, no,” he said shortly. “Strike out to my 
assistance. 'That sounds more as though you 
wanted to warn him that he should come here. 
I hope for your own sake that that is the last 
thing you would want to do. Rewrite it, but do 
it quickly.” 

I unconsciously drew a sigh of relief. The 
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phrase which he noticed certainly had not been 
written without a hidden meaning, but it struck 
me that the deeper meaning was evidenced by the 
letter in any case. The two other phrases 
should be sufficient for a careful reader. And 
Mr. Graham who busied himself with philology, 
would surely be a careful reader. 

I rewrote the letter and hastily put it in an 
envelope which I addressed. Then I eagerly 
looked at my unbidden guest. I hoped that he 
intended going down to the street, stopping some 
passerby and sending the letter in that manner. 
It was not quite clear to me what I should do if 
he left me alone, but that I would do something 
was certain. However, Laplace killed my 
hopes. 

With the letter in his hand he whistled lightly, 
whu-u-u-whit. It looked as though he expected 
something should happen. What? Did he, like 
Aladdin, have a genie at his disposal? It seemed 
he had something at his disposal, but it was not a 
genie, although it came as quickly and silently. 
Hardly twenty seconds after he had whistled, the 
handle of the door to my room moved gently. I 
jumped up. I had heard no step outside. Now 
the door moved noiselessly. What was coming 
in? 

It was a person whom I had absolutely forgot- 
ten,—Laplace’s Chinese servant. Suddenly he 
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_ stood in the room with face as expressionless 
“as ever. It was as though he had lived in the 
house for years, serving Laplace. His black 
coal-like eyes blinked drowsily in the electric 
light. I realized that he must have been there 
the whole time, although I had not seen him, 
light-headed as I had been after my auto trip 
with her. Laplace gave him the letter and 
mumbled something in a strange tongue. He 
disappeared as silently as he had come, the door 
was closed and I was again alone with my guest. 
Tired, I sank together in the chair before my 
desk. Laplace had sat down in the armchair, 
drawn out a long cigar, and lighted it. He 
began to smoke with half closed eyes. I only 
hoped that he would close them entirely. Was 
he looking at me? I made a couple of move- 
ments in order to convince myself. It seemed as 
though he noticed nothing. Could I in any way 
catch him unawares? Must I sit here and await 
the result of my letter? And what would the 
result be? The smoke from Laplace’s cigar 
arose in heavy spirals, floated out over the room 
and swayed in the quiet air. His eyes continued 
to glimmer faintly under his eyebrows. Sud- 
denly I noticed that my thoughts began to stray. 
_ I had hardly slept five hours in the last two days. 
I had partaken bountifully, and I had been 
through several very strenuous experiences. 
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Where was I really? Was I sitting in the easy 
chair before my desk? Nonsense, why I was 
standing in that room in the house of dark- 
ness. . . . The smoke which floated around me 
did not come from Laplace’s cigar, it came from 
the lighted sticks before the Buddha... . It 
was not Laplace who sat there; who was Laplace 
anyway? It was the Buddha, no, it was the 
Chinaman who had chased me in the dark, no, 
it was Mr. Graham in his costume as Sul- 
tan... . Whatwasthat? I had awakened sud- 
denly. There sat Laplace opposite me as real 
as ever and with the same far-away look. Now 
and then an ash fell from the tip of his cigar. I 
thought of asking him to be more careful of my 
rug but I did not dare. But see! Why, it was 
not Laplace at all who sat there, it was a tiger 
with but one eye; it was a one eyed tiger which 
sat opposite me! The eye was bruised, blood 
flowed from it; no, not blood but small streams 
of fire, in the same way as it had rained fire be- 
fore my eyes when she had kissed me. . . . Sud- 
denly I was back in the taxi again; she was over 
me, her hot tongue burned on my lips; her limbs 
wound around me like sea-grass; I let her 
smother me with her kisses—ah, beloved, be- 
loved— 
What was that? i 
I was wide awake. I tried to get up fromthe ~ 
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chair, but I could not. My hands were bound 
tight to my body and Laplace was busy pressing 
a gag into my mouth. It was that which had 
called forth my dream-like illusions. In a 
frenzy of rage I made as titanic an effort as I 
could to free myself. If it cost me my life, I 
would fight, and not lie there like a chicken with 
its legs tied and await Laplace’s coup de grace. 
My straining made the veins in my temples swell 
up like cords, but that was all it did. I had been 
bound by an all too experienced hand.. Leaning 
over me, Laplace muttered: 

“Quiet! He is coming—quiet!” 

This last warning was hardly needed. I sank 
back in the cords that bound me, panting and 
half choked by the gag. Laplace lifted me up 
as though I were some dead thing and carried me 
into the other room, my bedroom, from which 
I could look out into my lighted study. He 
had just thrown me on the bed when I heard the 
door, which led from the corridor to the study, 
open. I caught a glimpse of the professor, and 
heard him say: 

“Mr. Hegel! Where are you? Your door 
stood open and I—” 

Then came a crash, the culmination of several 
events. Laplace made a spring into the study. 
Quick as lightning, the professor drew a revolver 
from his pocket, but equally as quick, Laplace’s 
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fist struck toward the ceiling the hand holding 
the revolver. It was a blow which I thought 
should have torn off the professor’s arm. As it 
was, it fell heavily to his side, but simultaneously 
his left hand flew up. Before Laplace realized 
it a clenched fist lay imbedded under his chin. 
He tottered, and for a fraction of a second I 
thought he was conquered. But he was too 
strong. He regained his balance and with a low 
growl sprang on the other. Now there was no 
doubt but what the professor’s arm was either 
broken or sprained. He still made a few lunges 
but only with his left hand, and in a left-handed 
fight with Laplace any one would be doomed in 
advance. After a minute or so Laplace had 
thrown him on my divan and in spite of his 
frantic resistance, the professor was made as 
defenceless as I. Not a word was uttered until 
that had been done. Then Laplace straightened 
himself up and as he looked down upon his 
conquered adversary he panted: 

“Ah! At last! You!” 

For a moment he kept quiet, and then added: 

“You here! That I really did not dare to 
hope! And so you have turned detective?” 


¥ 


From now on I did not understand a large 
part of what happened. This was due partly 
to the fact that I lay in the bedroom and only 
had an incomplete view of the other room; partly 
because the conversation which followed was in 
French. I had understood Laplace fairly well 
when he spoke to me, since as a rule it was im- 
possible to misunderstand his threats and wishes. 
But I could only grasp disconnected words of 
his and the professor’s conversation, and they re- 
ferred to matters which were absolutely un- 
familiar to me. With the help of what I later 
found out, however, I have been able to recon- 
struct the scene and conversation in about the 
way it took place. 

After Laplace’s last words there was a short 
pause. The Frenchman stood with folded arms 
looking down on his adversary. What did he 
intend todo? To judge from his words he must 
have some account to settle with the professor. 
_ What had perplexed me was the latter’s behavior. 
Why had he not cried for help? To be sure, 
it was not very probable that any one would have 
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come, but yet a person is likely to call for help, 
when he is on the point of succumbing to a more 
powerful enemy. But from the moment that 
the professor had called to me, he had not uttered 
a word. Now at last his voice was heard. I 
could not see his face. Laplace was in the way. 

“Mr. Laplace!” 

“Yes?” The Frenchman’s voice sounded 
hard and scornful. “Have you anything to 
say?” 

“T have a good deal to say. Are you going to 
listen to me?” 

“No.” 

“You mean to murder me without more ado?” 

“People like you are not murdered. They are 
executed.” 

“T have held my life in my hands before today, 
You don’t frighten me. Nor do I hope to make 
you change your mind, if you have reached a 
decision. You are not that sort of man.” 

“Why are you talking, then?” 

“In the first place, because it gives me a certain 
pleasure to hear my own voice.” 

“Tt is a pleasure I do not share.” 

“That is possible. Secondly, because of my 
respect for you.” 

“Respect? You mean fear?” 

“No. I have already told you I do not hope 
to make you change your mind, if you have al- 
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ready made it up. Therefore, it is not fear 
which urges me to talk, since fear presupposes 
certain hopes.” 

“You cavil at words like a Jesuit. What was 
that word you wanted to use in place of fear?” 

“Respect. I respect you, and I do not hesi- 
tate to say so, as I lie here.” 

“Undoubtedly you have reason for respect, as 
you lie there.” 

“That isn’t the sort of respect I mean. You 
fight well, but that would far from inspire me 
with respect for you. I have been near to being 
murdered before, once by a Greek, and once by a 

-longshoreman in Marseilles.” 

“Aha? Had you robbed those people as 
well?” 

“Now we are approaching the matter I want 
to speak about. Do you care to listen?” 

“You are not still speaking in the hope of 
changing my mind?” 

“As far as one can assert anything at all with- 
out lying, I am not.” 

“Good. I doubt whether you can assert any- 
thing without lying, but I accept your guarantee 
for what it is worth. You wished to speak about 
your career as a thief?” 

“Mr. Laplace, such remarks are not made to 
the vanquished. LEither it is true, in which case 
it is unnecessary, and a person only lowers his 
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own level. Or, on the other hand, it is not true, 
in which case the vanquished lacks the power to 
answer a lie in the manner it should be an- 
swered.”’ 

Again there was a slight shrugging of the 
broad shoulders under my electric chandelier. T 
had a slight hope that the professor said some- 
thing which touched Laplace’s heart, but at the 
same moment I heard Laplace laugh. 

“You are really an excellent Jesuit! Why 
have you not devoted yourself to that spiritual 
calling instead of the career of a thief? You 
would have had a bright future as a saver of 
souls.” 

There was a second’s pause before the profes- 
sor’s voice asked: 

“You think that I would have had a future 
as a saver of souls, in Pin Yang, too, Mr. La- 
place?” 

No answer came from the Frenchman. 

A minute went by in complete silence—a si- 
lence in which one could literally have heard a 
pin drop. Then Laplace unfolded his arms 
from his breast, and quickly bent down to the 
floor. There, faintly glistening, lay an object 
on the rug—the professor’s revolver, which had 
fallen out of his hand after the terrible blow. 
In a second, it lay between Laplace’s fingers, 
pointed directly at the professor’s head. I didn’t 
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want to see more and yet I couldn’t take my 
glance away. I tugged and tugged at the gag, 
trying to get enough air so as to call for help. I 
still could not see the professor’s face, only the 
powerful back and the arm which held the revol- 
ver. Each second I thought I would hear the 
hammer fall. Suddenly the revolver sank a 
trifle and I heard the professor’s voice: 

“T mentioned a subject which was painful to 
you. I beg your pardon. But you did the same 
to me.” 

A dull rumble as of thunder came from the 
other: 

“What painful subject was it I mentioned?” 

“You called me a thief, Mr. Laplace.” 

“You are a thief! Will you deny that you 
stole from me?” 

“Will you deny that circumstances could cause 
some one to become that which he had not in- 
tended to be? Will you deny that it could even 
bring some one as far as Pin Yang?” 

Again the revolver flew up. Then it sank. 
With arms hanging to his sides Laplace stood 
and looked down at the other. My muscles 
loosened, and I felt my whole head bathed in 
perspiration. 

“Mr. Laplace!” 

There was no answer. Laplace stood immov- 
able beside the divan. 
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“Mr. Laplace? I can imagine what your his- 
tory is, or at least a part of it. Wiil you listen 
to an explanation?” 

Still there was no answer. It seemed to me 
that his head sank deeper down between the 
powerful shoulders, and that his bearing became 
less erect. 

“Mr. Laplace! It was exactly three weeks 
ago that we met at the Langham Club in Lon- 
don. You—” 

The interruption came like a cry. 

“You lie! You are his friend! You are pur- 
suing me so as to prevent my meeting him.” 

“T don’t know whom you are talking about. 
Will you listen to what I—” 

“That isn’t true! It was to help him you stole 
the letter. Ah, but you shall die, and—” 

“IT deny what you say. Let me tell you all 
about it. Three weeks ago—” 

A crisis followed. 

All at once, like a madman or a captured ani- 
mal, the Frenchman began to rush from wall to 
wall, pouring forth a stream of words. 

“Ah, nom de Dieu! Why does a person have 
honor and conscience! Why don’t I shoot the 
fellow on the spot? Every word he says is a 
lie, I know it as surely as I am living—he is a 
thief, he pretends to be a detective—perhaps he 
is both. Ah, nom de Dieu, why don’t I just 
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shoot him down? I cannot—there is honor in me 
—he is courageous, he didn’t even blink just now, 
when he dared to cast Pin Yang in my face—Pin 
Yang! if he only knew! If he only knew! A 
Hell of Hells, twenty years, Pin Yang! Twenty 
years—why don’t I shoot the devil who dares to 
speak about it? No, I cannot, he has turned 
my head with his talk and his Jesuitism. Pin 
Yang! I'll go crazy. I'll gag the devil so he 
can’t jabber any more, and then I’ll shoot him— 
no—I can’t, there is such an abominable light 
now—I’ll put a gag on him, and come back. 
The Lord knows it is unpleasant enough to be an 
executioner, but it’s necessary, it’s necessary—” 

His furious marching back and forth stopped. 
I saw him busy with his bound enemy. Me, he 
seemed to have forgotten entirely. Suddenly 
the light was turned off, the door to the corridor 
was opened and then shut. I heard the outer 
door close. Then everything was quiet. 

My unbidden guest had disappeared, but, ac- 
cording to what he had said, he would come 
again. 


VI 


Arter Laplace left us I could get an unob- 
structed view of the professor. Daylight had 
begun to filter in. As far as I could judge it 
was about six o’clock. One glance at the pro- 
fessor was enough to convince me that he was as 
helpless as I. 

But the mere fact that the dangerous French- 
man had gone put me in a lightened state of 
mind, almost bordering on good humor. Really 
it was little warranted. I had to admit to my- 
self that Laplace did his work well. . . . Cer- 
tainly I was not bound so that I could move 
neither hand nor foot, as the victims usually were 
in my stories. I could move both hands and 
feet a little. But with each movement of the 
kind the cord—I had had a lot hanging around 
which I used for packing—cut into my flesh in 
an indescribably unpleasant manner. 'The worst 
of all was the gag. 

Those who have not had a gag in their mouths 
can form no idea of the horrible feeling it gives 
to the jawbone, or what an inexpressibly insipid 
taste a gag has. Mine consisted very simply of 
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one below my nose. The corner showed me that 
they were my own handkerchiefs which did 
service. I cursed the hour I had bought them. 
I was already so thirsty that under other and 
more favorable circumstances I could have 
shrieked. But the gag deprived me of even 
this relief. I could bring forth a dull moan 
through my nose; the only way in my power 
that I could express my feelings. It is possible 
that it was such a nasal protest which first drew 
the professor’s glance to me. 

Up to now he had lain there and looked up at 
the ceiling. That I knew, because I had not 
taken my eyes off him since Laplace had gone. 
He had rolled over on his left side, evidently to 
spare his right hand. The cords went criss- 
cross around him every which way. Now he 
turned his head in my direction. Strangely 
enough, a look of relief passed over his face when 
he caught sight of me. Was he glad that there 
were two of us equally helpless? It was hard 
for me to understand. Or was it that he was 
glad he had company? No, suddenly I under- 
stood the reason for the expression on his face. 

He had suspected me of being an accomplice, 
but now he saw that I was in the same situation 
as he. It was that which pleased him. 

I felt the blood rush to my face. I admit that 

he had cause to doubt me. But it pained me 
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that he had done so. It pained me deeply. He 
had shown a courage which I couldn’t under- 
stand, and I—no, I had not been courageous. 
Certainly I was helpless, indeed I had been ever 
since I had come into Laplace’s claws, but any- 
way—! I should have kept my presence of 
mind, I should have tried to deceive the French- 
man, I should have lied to him, defied him. It 
is true he had been impatient as a madman, and 
he had the suspiciousness of a madman, but any 
way I should have attempted it. I should not 
have written the letter. It would certainly have 
meant a catastrophe for me if I had not done so, 
but in any case I should have said no. Certainly 
I had composed the letter in such a manner that 
the professor should have been warned, and, as a 
matter of fact, he had come armed, but anyway— 
I had not acted like a hero. 

What was it the professor was trying to sig- 
nal to me? 

He bent his head back, there where he lay, 
closed his eyes and made certain movements 
with his throat. What did it mean? Did he 
want—now he opened his eyes again and looked 
at me questioningly with a sort of smile in the 
corner of his eye. All at once I understood. 

He had imitated the movements a person 
makes when drinking. He asked me if I was 
thirsty!. If I was! 
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Involuntarily I burst out Jaughing. I had 
half forgotten our mutual executioner. Any 
one who has not heard a laugh from a person 
who is gagged cannot imagine how strangely it 
sounds. I signalled yes in answer to his silent 
question. ‘The professor replied with a nod full 
of meaning. Thereupon he asked another voice- 
less question. 

After he had caught my glance, he looked up 
at the ceiling, then around the walls, and finally 
at the window and floor, What did he mean? 
That time I could not make him out. Was he 
looking for something? Now he looked at me, 
as though waiting for an answer. I looked at 
him uncomprehendingly. He repeated his 
movements. Again he looked from the floor to 
the window, and from the window to the ceiling. 
What on earth did he mean? Probably some- 
thing very simple, since he thought he could de- 
pict it in that manner. Let me see, I was a 
writer of detective stories; what could it be? 
Floor, window, ceiling. . . . Suddenly, like a 
flash, it came to me: he was thinking about the 
room being tidied up! He was asking me if 
some one came and took care of my rooms! ‘The 
feeling of relief that I had felt after Laplace’s 
_ disappearance, suddenly increased, so that I 
could not lie still. ‘The charwoman! Of course! 
Why the charwoman came every morning at 
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ten o’clock. She was an inoffensive old soul, 
who had seen bits of all sorts of life, and some of 
them in my place. These sights had made her 
stoical. Nothing could surpass the equanimity 
she would show when she found the apartment 
had been turned topsy-turvy during the night, 
and the pictures hung face to the wall. Anextra 
lodger on the divan would not be occasion for any 
shock of soul on her part; and if she found the 
host and that lodger bound and provided with 
gags, she would only take it as some new idea of 
ours: we had taken turns at binding each other 
for the fun of the thing— Charwoman was the 
word which spelled release. I nodded to the 
professor, and tried to make plain through ten 
successive movements of my head that she was 
expected at ten o’clock. The professor answered 
with a nod and began to look at the ceiling 
again, evidently sunk in thought. 

How long was it until ten o’clock? 

That question began to occupy me more than 
I could ever have imagined. Neither the strik- 
ing of the townhall clock nor the other clocks in 
the city could be heard from my apartment. I 
was obliged to solve the question by myself. It 
was not only my brain which wanted enlighten- 
ment; it was my whole body, over and above all 
else, my throat. Nothing feeds impatience more 
than the certainty something is going to happen. 
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As long as a person expects nothing, he can en- 
dure; at the very moment he knows his torments 
are to cease, waiting begins to be unbearable. 
Therefore I do not believe in eternal punish- 
ment. My throat, for which the stroke of ten 
now meant a glass of soda water, had at that very 
moment become supersensitive. Before it had 
already felt as though it were filled with sand; 
now it was as though it had been changed into 
an hour glass, through which the sand, in small 
grains, one by one, trickled down at an unbear- 
ably slow rate. Every grain of sand was a sec- 
ond; but each time I raised my glance to the 
window to see how many times sixty such grains 
of sand could have slipped down, I found the 
panes of glass the same dull gray as before. 
What time was it, when Laplace had left? 
When the professor came it was hardly five; the 
affair between him and Laplace had most likely 
taken altogether about three quarters of an hour; 
therefore it was probably not quite six, when the 
Frenchman disappeared. From six until ten 
are four hours; there was a possibility the old 
woman would come earlier. Under the most 
favorable circumstances, we had three or three 
and a half hours to wait. How much of that 
time could have passed? I pondered over it, this 
way and that, with the stubbornness which only 
exists in those ill of fever or in people who can- 
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not sleep. Thereupon a wonder (but a wonder 
not so very strange) happened: I fell asleep. 

How long I slept I do not know. I only 
know, that those who have not slept with a gag 
in their mouths, have no idea how it feels. Now, 
the gag was a gigantic hook, which drew me up 
through space; again, I was a boy, and the gag 
was a bun, which I should eat in one mouthful, 
but I had choked myself with it. Finally it 
turned to a big charge of explosives, which some 
malicious person had stuffed in my mouth to 
blast me in the air; the perpetrator jumped back; 
I could hear his mocking laughter, ho-ho-ho; the 
fuse burned, so that it sputtered; the lighted end 
came nearer and nearer; br-brr-brr, I heard the 
first warning crash of the explosion; in the 
same moment I was awakened by a mighty snor- 
ing. Only those who have slept with a gag in 
their mouths can have any idea of that snoring. 
I still vibrated with it, from head to foot, when 
I started up from my sleep, and then fell back 
again as the cords cut into me. 

What had happened? That something had 
happened was clear to me. What was it? I 
stared around with rolling eyes which at last 
fastened on the professor. 

He had twisted himself over on his side and 
lay looking at me. His face had a queer ex- 
pression. His eyebrows were raised in a man- 
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ner which reminded me somewhat of Mr. Pitz. 
It involuntarily occurred to me that it was as 
though something was missing in his gesture. 
What? 

A shrug of the shoulders was lacking. Men- 
tally he shrugged his shoulders. He looked to- 
ward the door. Was any one coming? I 
listened with a pang of fear at the thought it 
could he Laplace. But no, no one came. In- 
stead it seemed to me as though I could hear 
light footsteps departing. .. . 

Footsteps which departed. . . . 

Suddenly the professor’s gesture was clear to 
me, unpleasantly clear. A look towards the 
window was enough to convince me that it must 
be ten or later. It was ten o’clock and some- 
body had gone away from my door. . . . With 
intuitive clearness I combined both of these facts 
in the one conclusion: it was the charwoman who 
had gone. The charwoman on whom all our 
hope rested, had gone, and now there was noth- 
ing else we could do but lie and wait for the 
frenzied Frenchman. 

A body unwillingly resigns himself to that 
_ which his innermost self tells him is true. Ina 
second I had made a thousand protests against 
the thought that the charwoman really had gone. 
Why should she have gone? It had not been 
che. Perhaps some one of my friends—I stopped 
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short. It was difficult to bring together in 
the same thought my friends and the strike of 
ten in the morning. It must have been the char- 
woman. ... 

But how could it have happened that she went 
like that? She was neatness personified; she 
would not leave without coming in and cleaning 
up. She was not of that kind. I pleaded her 
cause before myself as court of justice. No, 
she was too orderly, she had remembered some- 
thing which she needed, soap, or a mop, or some- 
thing of the kind. Who knows, perhaps it was 
even a bottle of sodawater that she had gone 
down to get! My throat gargled voluptuously 
at the mere idea of such thoughtfulness. She’d 
come back immediately. 

She did not come back. 

Minute after minute stretched into the eternal 
as though each was a bit of elastic rubber; she 
did not come. I listened and listened. I lay 
with my back bent and head outstretched so as 
to hear better; she did not come. At last, after 
an, interval of time had passed, it must have been 
half an hour—it seemed to me like half a day— 
I sank limply back on the bed. The battle was 
lost. She had really gone. Why? The Lord 
alone knew. But if ever I got up from the bed 
I would find out why, and the old woman would 
get such a dismissal that she would fly down the 
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stairs—go, go, nothing else. Don’t bother to 
come again! Had one ever heard the like? 
Tears of rage came into my eyes. Here we lay 
helpless and about to die, over and above all of 
thirst, simply because an old scrubwoman had 
not taken the trouble to poke her head inside a 
door which it was her cursed duty to do—it was 
enough to make one crazy.— And how long 
would it be now before Laplace would come? 
Would come for—what? The professor’s fate 
would be sealed, when he came, and mine? I 
felt a shudder of intense fear course down my 
spine. There was hardly any doubt that judg- 
ment would be passed on me in the same way as 
on the professor. 

If I have any claims for being more mildly 
judged before a higher tribunal, they are based 
partly on a few hours, which will be described 
further on, partly on the day which now fol- 
lowed. Hour after hour went by, each so slow 
that it seemed to drive me frantic. Now and 
then I pulled at my fetters until the cords cut far 
into my flesh, and the pain made me stop. At 
times I dozed, simply to start up the next second, 
wide awake, and certain that I heard Laplace 
opening the door. The window became lighter 
and lighter, until it again began to grow dark. 
Out in the other room, ever since the charwoman 
had gone, the professor had worked to free him- 
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self of the cords that bound him. It must have 
been more painful for him with his wounded 
hand than it had been for me, but he continued 
uninterruptedly. Now and then he threw me 
an encouraging glance which I appreciated with- 
out being able to get any consolation from it. 
But his efforts were as useless as mine, and at last 
I saw him give them up. It had been an eternity 
since the charwoman had left. Now it could be 
plainly seen that the windows began to darken 
(my apartment faced the east). Tired and wor- 
ried, I persuaded myself that the thought La- 
place would come gave me a feeling of relief. 
He had promised to come; that at least would 
happen. . 

But it was only imagination on my part that 
I felt relief. Nail me to the cross, but let me 
live on the cross, Mecenas said. At that mo- 
ment I heard three rings at the outer door. It 
was repeated, once, twice. Some one began to 
try the door. All my blood rushed toward my 
heart. 

Laplace had come back. Why had he rung? 


VII 


Tue fumbling at the outer lock continued for 
an unusually long time. A slight sound, which 
resembled the scraping of a file, was heard now 
and then. What was happening? Why did he 
go through these ceremonies? Did he want to 
frighten us? Only the grating sound answered 
my questions. At last it got on my nerves. I 
tried to spit out my gag so as tocry: Stop, to 
the devil with it! Come in, and end it all! 

Suddenly the noise ceased. I could not hear 
the door to the apartment open, but I imagined 
it happened just then. A shudder ran through 
me. I looked at the professor. 

He, too, looked intently at the door leading to 
the corridor. But I could not see as much as a 
tremor of his eyelid when it finally opened. Per- 
haps he was prepared for what should come. I 
was not, and I fell quickly back on the bed. 

I had expected Laplace. Instead a thick-set, 
suspiciously dressed man stood in the doorway. 
In one hand he held a bunch of skeleton keys. 
The other hand remained on the door latch. He 


stood with his hairy throat outstretched and with 
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lips puckered up, looking around. What he ex- 
pected to see, I do not know, but evidently it 
was not that which he did see. At sight of the 
professor on the divan, he plumped down on the 
nearest chair and dropped the bunch of keys. 

He had a hat on his head, a low-crowned billy- 
cock with broad brim. It was jauntily pushed 
back from his fat, ruddy face. As he sat there 
on the chair with mouth wide open and eyebrows 
raised as high as they would go, he looked so 
funny I had tolaugh. I have already mentioned 
how strange a laugh sounds coming from a per- 
son equipped with a gag. As soon as the wave- 
like murmurings of my laughter reached my 
latest guest, he jumped up from his chair and 
began to stare around wildly in order to satisfy 
himself as to what on earth it could be that would 
give out such acry. When he at last found out 
it was a human being, and furthermore a human 
being decorated in the same manner as the man 
on the divan, he hit his forehead as though to say: 
This is going too far! It is not true! He was 
still standing in that position when it dawned on 
me I knew him. 

It was my friend the burglar from the night — 
before last! 

In a flash I understood it all. I had given 
him my address, and he had made a mental note 
of it. I had asked him to drop in and he had 
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done so. He had come up to see me, and of 
course when he had thought no one was at home, 
he had walked in so as to leave his visiting-card. 
The practical bunch of keys which lay on the 
floor explained how he had been able to come in. 

He need expect no reproofs on the Day of 
Judgment: I was sick and confined to my 
rooms and he had come to visit me. My nerves 
were so overstrung from awaiting Laplace that 
I burst out laughing again, which in no wise 
diminished the burglar’s interest in me. And 
suddenly the first signs of recognition began to 
dawn in his eyes. He took a couple of hesita- 
ting steps toward the bedroom. Then he 
stopped and cleared his throat. 

“Why, it is you, sir—why, whoever heard of— 
is it you, sir, lying there? I rang, but—but—” 

I wanted to hear his explanations, but I was 
more anxious to be rid of the gag. I twisted 
my face together in a knot, and although doomed 
to silence, tried to cry out: 

“Hurry! You can easily see how matters 
stand! We will talk later.” 

The burglar hesitatingly came a couple of 
steps nearer. 

“Why are you lying there, that way, sir?” he 
said. “I'll tell you how I happen to be here. I 
thought that as you said, sir, I should come, 
and—” 
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If there was to be any further delay I would 
go mad. I brought into play all the powers of 
mimic art which I possessed. At last he reached 
the bed. 

“Why, you are gagged, sir,” he remarked 
musingly, “and you are tied, sir. I can’t under- 
stand it. You see, sir, I thought that as you 
were an educated gentleman and would under- 
stand how matters are, and as there was nobody 
who answered the bell that—” 

My facial contortions must have finally given 
him the idea that his explanations could be post- 
poned for a moment without loss of interest. He 
drew out a clasp knife of substantial size and 
slowly cut through the knot to the gag. My 
tongue was so paralyzed that I could not even 
work the gag out of my mouth. Now the knife 
cut through the cords one by one. Suddenly my 
rescuer stopped. 

“How, in all the world, did it happen that you 
were lying here in this way, sir? I don’t under- 
stand. And the other gentleman on the sofa?” 

I had finally managed to displace the instru- 
ment of torture. I tried to speak, but my 
tongue was like a dry clod of earth. This time 
it was easy for my rescuer to read my thoughts. 
He left me, and plunged into a closet at the 
back of my bedroom. A significant clinking of 
glass was heard and I felt strong enough to cut 
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even raised myself to a sitting position, when the 
burglar came back with two bottles of beer. I 
took one and made a sign toward the professor. 
My rescuer self-sacrificingly put his bottle aside 
and released the professor, who cast an appeal- 
ing look at him. The son of the people had a 
good heart. The bottle of beer changed owners, 
and five seconds later existed no longer as such. 
The professor remained lying on the divan keep- 
ing an eloquent silence, which he first broke sev- 
eral minutes later. When he did so it was I 
whom he addressed, but his question evidently 
concerned my friend the burglar, who proud, but 
not understanding it all, stood and looked at us. 

“A fellow-craftsman of yours?” 

I nodded. 

“An acquaintance of night before last.” 

“You have a motley circle of acquaintances. 
(Thank the Lord you have.” 

The son of the people, who dimly felt the con- 
versation concerned him, thought it time to send 
out a new official explanation of the reasons for 
his presence. 

“Well, you see, I thought this way, the gentle- 
man is not at home, but he is an educated gentle- 
man and understands things, and if I go in and 
sit down until he comes, no one will say anything 
against it. And so I opened the door—what on 
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earth did you have stuffed in the lock, sir?” 

“Stuffed in the lock?” 

“There was a big plug in it. I could hardly 
unlock it. First I thought: surely, you have 
made a mistake, Jensen, but then I thought: no, 
the gentleman said: 10 Jacob Street, second floor, 
the door to the right; come whenever you like, 
Jensen, the gentleman said night before last, and 
this is 10 Jacob Street, and therefore I came in—” 

I understood now how Laplace had tried to 
make sure that no outsider would enter his hunt- 
ing grounds. At the same time in my thoughts I 
forgave the charwoman for not possessing appro- 
priate tools, the lack of which prevented her 
coming in. 

“My dear Jensen,” said I, “from this date on 
you are licensed as burg—I mean guest, to en- 
ter my apartment at all times of day. You are 
my friend for life. Only, I would suggest one 
thing: postpone calling on me until a few days 
from now.” 

The son of the people looked at me with an 
offended expression on his open face. 

“I will not come if it is objectionable, but I 
thought that as—” 

“I know. I respect your train of thought 
more than you yourself can imagine. You are 
welcome at all times. But you saw the position 
which the other gentleman and I were in—” 
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“Yes I see, but what I can’t understand is 
why two gentlemen—” 

“It came about through a friend of ours who 
was here. He is stronger than he ought to be. 
He has a mania for tying people up and it is 
possible that he will look in here again—you 
understand?” 

“Oh, I see. If that’s the way matters stand, 
why then, of course—” 

“Tt is just that way matters stand. And now 
that we are talking about our friend, it reminds 
me that perhaps it would be best for us to go as 
soonas possible. What do you think, professor?’ 

“You are a second Demosthenes,” said the pro- 
fessor. “Let us go now. I am beginning to be 
able to move my limbs once more, but not enough 
so as to wrestle with our friend (Laplace. I will 

postpone that to another time.” 
_ “My greatest point of similarity with De- 
mosthenes,”’ said I, “is my mouth, which feels as 
though it were full of pebbles. I only want to 
put on some regular clothes. I will be ready ina 
couple of minutes.” 

A few minutes later, together with our res- 
cuer, the professor and I limped away from 
10 Jacob Street. The street lamps were just 
being lighted. 

“We need something to eat,” said the profes- 
sor, “Let me be host, Afterwards—” 
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“Afterwards you think of looking up La- 
place?” 

“I do not know where Laplace lives. I have 
looked for him ever since I arrived here. You 
two met at the masquerade, did you not? 
I cannot understand how he could have escaped 
me there. A man like him!” 

“You should say a pair like them,” said I. 
“But that is so, you have never met his compan- 
ion. Who is it you think of looking up, if not 
Laplace?” 

The professor blew out a cloud of smoke from 
a newly lighted cigarette and smilingly looked 
at me, 

“I think of paying a visit to your friend Mr. 
Pitz,” said he. I stared at him as though I were 
looking at a crazy man. At just that moment 
we passed a shop where newspapers were sold. 
I happened to glance through the window at a 
placard giving the latest news. 

At the top of Extraposten’s evening an- 
nouncement there stood in heavy type: 


GREAT SCANDAL AT THE 
UNIVERSITY 


and under it, somewhat smaller: 


INSTRUCTOR IN CHINESE COMMITS BURGLARY 
AND IS CAUGHT RED-HANDED 
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I storrEp short and seized my companion by 
the arm. 

“Took, professor.” 

After he had taken one glance at the an- 
nouncement, the professor ran into the shop. I 
followed him. The son of the people. remained 
on the sidewalk and looked after us with bulg- 
ing eyes. 

Brasch’s article—naturally it was by Brasch— 
was short. It was confined exclusively to facts. 
Late the night before (the night of the masquer- 
ade), a lady living in a house in the Frederiks- 
berg quarter had been awakened by suspicious 
sounds. As she was of an extremely nervous 
temperament, a telephone had been installed in 
her bedroom. She hurriedly called the police 
station in Frederiksberg Allée. The police 
came in unusually short time. Hardly five 
minutes after the alarm had been given, the 
burglar had been caught. He refused to reveal 
his identity. He was taken into custody and at 
first continued to remain silent. After a couple 
of hours he requested that he be taken before the 
commissioner. Before him he tried to make it 
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appear that the whole affair was a mistake. He 
had been at the masquerade and “had lost his 
way.” The commissioner regretted the mistake 
but could not accept it as an explanation. 
Concerning his identity and his residence the 
man continued to be as secretive as ever. In the 
afternoon he was recognized by a policeman. 
The identification, which at first was gravely 
questioned, quickly enough proved to be correct. 
The person detained was no other than the in- 
structor in Chinese and lecturer on Chinese lit- 
erature at the University. The affair had now 
gone too far to be hushed up. At the moment, 
Mr. Pitz was under arrest at the courthouse in 
Old Market Square. 

The professor and I looked at each other over 
the edges of our newspapers. The look on my 
face depicted pure, unadulterated astonishment. 
Two nights before I had committed burglary 
somewhere in the same district, and now Mr. 
Pitz had followed in my footsteps. Was there a 
mysterious curse which roamed over that part of 
the city, and forced people to become burglars? 
Perhaps it was some sort of microbe, or something 
like Dr. Ox’s celebrated gas? On the other hand, 
I remembered the little trick through which Mr. 
Pitz had gained possession of my coat. It was 
not so certain that he was a débutant on the path 
of crime in quite the same degree as I. What 
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did the professor think about it? He had in- 
deed shown a certain interest for Mr. Pitz the 
evening before. ‘The professor had stuffed the 
newspaper in his pocket and stood looking at me 
with a puzzled smile. I read in his eyes that 
several of his thoughts were identical with mine, 
but if I were not mistaken, he had some ideas of 
his own on the matter; what these were I did not 
know. 

Suddenly he nodded to the newspaperman 
and drew me out into the street. 

“Your circle of acquaintance begins to be more 
and more homogeneous,” said he. 

“What do you mean?” 

He nodded his head toward the son of the 
humble who patiently awaited us on the side- 
walk. 

“First you, then he, then Mr. Pitz,” he ex- 
plained. “Does Mr. Pitz hold classes here at 
the University? In that case there surely is an 
appropriate Latin proverb, about how many 
people it takes to make a class.” 

“How about your call on Mr. Pitz, now?’ I 
asked, so as to change the subject of conversa- 
tion. 

He did not answer my question. Instead he 
slapped our rescuer on the shoulder. 

“Tell me,” said he, “would you like a job? 
You won’t lose by it.” 
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“A job? What do you mean, sir?” 

“When you dropped in on us a short time 
ago,” said the professor, “you had a very practi- 
cal bunch of keys with you—” 

The burglar interrupted him, seriously of- 
fended: 

“T want to tell you, sir, that I only came be- 
cause the other gentleman had said to me: come 
up today, Jensen, and if I am not home, step 
in anyway, and as there was no one who an- 
swered when I rang—”’ 

I noticed that he already had begun to build 
up a legend around his adventure. The pro- 
fessor stopped him with one of his most charm- 
ing smiles. 

“My dear friend, do you think I am complain- 
ing because you came? On the contrary. I 
will never forget the service you did me and my 
friend—and that reminds me. Let us step in 
here for a moment.” 

He led us into a little bar which we were just 
passing. Whiskey was brought out, a drink 
which filled our rescuer with deep respect. The 
professor drank to him and continued: 

“No, I will never forget what you did for us. 
I expressed myself badly when I asked you if 
you wanted a job. I should have said: would 
you like to do me a great favor?” 
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“A great favor?” Our rescuer looked at him 
without understanding. 

“Just that. But let’s drink. Your health! 
Yes, I would be very glad to have a souvenir 
of today’s events. Would you care to sell me 
that bunch of keys you had with you?” 

“Sell my—my—” Our rescuer put his glass 
down and looked at the professor. 

“Yes. Would you care to?” 

“What do you mean, sir? Never, as long as 
I live! Nobody would sell his keys like that!” 

“Hm, but do you know where I could get an- 
other set like it! I must have one as remem- 
brance of today.” 

“Ha, ha. What would you do with a dupli- 
cate set, sir?” 

“That I have already told you.” 

“Oh, no!” said the son of the humble, and his 
face assumed a crafty expression. “That is not 
the reason you want them, sir!” 

“What do I want them for, then?” The pro- 

“fessor’s face assumed, if possible, an even more 
crafty expression. 

“‘T know well enough what for, ha, ha!” 

“Hm—well—all right. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that I have lost the keys to my apartment. 
It takes such a long time to get a locksmith and 
therefore—” 
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“Ha, ha, ha! How much will you give for the 
bunch, sir?” 

“How much do you want?” 

“Ah, you are a kind-looking gentleman— 
seventy-five crowns isn’t too much—they are fine 
keys—” 

“Let us say two hundred, then you won’t lose 
anything.” 

The other stared at him. 

“Do you mean it, sir?” 

“I mean it. Cash—look here.” 

“That must be a fine apartment you have, sir.” 

“Tt is.” 

“You are fortunate, sir. We poor devils—” 

“Will we say that you will get one hundred 
crowns extra in thanks for your service? Does 
that make the matter satisfactory?” 

“Here they are, sir!” 

The bunch of keys flew up from our rescuer’s 
innermost pocket. Thereupon he had a last 
attack of cautiousness. 

“Is everything perfectly straight, sir? Noth- 
ing crooked, what?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You haven’t anything to do with them, have 
you, sir?” 

The accent on them left no doubt as to what 
class of people it was the burglar referred to. 

“The dicks? Are you crazy? No—but wait 
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before getting new keys anyway. Don’t you 
think it would be just as wise? Your health!” 

“Here’s looking at you! Yes, perhaps it is 
best, and now that everything is bang-up—” 

The bunch of keys disappeared in the profes- 
sor’s inside pocket. A few minutes later he and 
I left the bar. Our rescuer had decided to mois- 
ten down the three hundred crown notes by him- 
self. I had formed a certain not unnatural at- 
tachment for him and it pleased me that the pro- 
fessor, through buying his collection of instru- 
ments, had freed him from trouble for a time. 
I was on the point of thanking the professor for 
his thoughtfulness when he forestalled me by 
saying: 

“How is your appetite? I think it must be 
the same as mine. Let us have a bite together. 
It mustn’t be too much, because afterwards I 
want to peep into the apartment which I was 
speaking about a short time ago.” 

“Peep into the apartment?’ I stammered. 
“What apartment? Mine?” 

“Mr. Pitz’s apartment,” said the professor. 
“I have just bought the keys to it. What do 
you say to this café here?” 


II 


I sTarEp at the professor, unable to believe 
that I had heard correctly. Did he mean it in 
all earnestness? Did he think of visiting Mr. 
Pitz’s apartment in the same way as our rescuer 
had visited mine? Was it for that reason he 
had bought the latter’s implements of trade? I 
stopped short on the threshold of the café. He 
smiled slightly. 

“You are paralyzed with fright,” said he. 
“It is illogical but conceivable. Or let me say it 
is conceivable but illogical. What did Mr. Pitz 
do to you the other night?” 

“He robbed me—in a roundabout way.” 

“And what did he do later?” 

“Committed burglary. But why should you 
therefore—” 

“I dare say you will know later. I hardly 
venture to hint at it now.” 

“You really think of visiting Mr. Pitz’s apart- 
ment?” 

“Exactly as Mr. Pitz visited the old lady's 
place, but, I hope, with better results. And if 
you care to—” 

“Take part with you? Are you—” 
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“Why do you interrupt me? Do you think 
I would dare to insinuate such a thing? I 
merely wanted to ask if you cared to dine with 
me here.” 

Silently I followed him into the café. It was 
a little place where I had never been before, di- 
rectly opposite the Glytothek, and separated into 
booths like so many of the older cafés in Copen- 
hagen. We were welcomed by a very substan- 
tial looking waiter with codfish-like eyes. The 
professor asked him to bring the menu and a di- 
rectory. 

“Or do you know Mr. Pitz’s address?” 

I silently shook my head. I had thought of 
asking many questions about Laplace, they had 
been on the tip of my tongue for a long time, but 
I was too amazed at the moment. The waiter 
came with the menu and the directory. The pro- 
fessor ordered an hors-d’ceuvre of eggs, a 
chicken and a bottle of Bordeaux for himself and 
_ then looked questioningly at me. I nodded. If 
I only got something to eat it was the same to 
me what it was. 

“11B Vodroff Road,” said he. “Do you know 
where that is? It is so long since I was in Co- 
penhagen that I have forgotten the city entirely.” 

I pointed with my finger toward the west. 
“It is out there by the Lakes,” said I. “But do 
you really—” 
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“T mean it seriously. Don’t cry over me and 
my children, or at least, not in advance. This 
lack of understanding on your part pains me.” 

“T understand what you mean. I did a foolish 
thing night before last. But you, a detective—” 

“Bah!” He shrugged his shoulders. “Let’s 
not talk about that any more. There are a 
couple of other things I would like to know 
about. You left my table that night to look for 
Mr. Pitz, but did not come back again. Did 
you immediately fall into the clutches of La- 
place and how did it happen?” 

I wavered a moment, and thereupon threw all 
hesitation to the winds. I related the whole af- 
fair from beginning to end. I told about her, 
and concealed nothing about the way it happened 
that I fell defenceless into the hands of the 
Frenchman. ‘The professor smiled slightly. 

“That can be called a kiss!” said he. “I envy 
you. Laplace is not scrupulous in his methods. 
An old pirate like him, you know, gets hardened. 
But I will see your green-eyed seductress before 
she leaves here. And so Laplace had heard you 
mention his name to Mr. Pitz while you were 
at supper?” 

“Yes. We had the booth adjoining his.” 

“T can’t forgive myself that I did not see him.” 

“Why did you want to meet him?” 
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“Strangely enough, to make amends for a 
wrong I did him.” 

“You came near making amends for it with 
your life last night.” 

“Yes. And perhaps you won’t believe me 
when I say that I really bear him no grudge on 
that account.” 

“Hm.” 

“No, on my word of honor I do not. I know 
quite enough about him so that—ah, here comes 
our meal.” 

We set to with marvellous appetites. I would 
gladly have heard more about Laplace. I did 
not know quite enough about him yet. But at 
the same time I was thinking about my compan- 
ion at table. Who was he? He spoke Swedish 
like a native; could he really have learned the 
language so well during a short stay in Sweden? 
On the other hand his whole manner was too con- 
tinental to give the appearance of being a Swede. 
Who was he? Far back in my consciousness I 
remembered a few words Laplace had uttered 
when he succeeded in overpowering the profes- 
sor: you here! and you have turned detective! 
Did that have any special meaning? And what 
sort of a wrong was it which the professor said 
he had done the Frenchman? The professor in- 
terrupted my reflections. 
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“Do you know what I was thinking about as 
I lay there this morning?” he asked. 

“Laplace, I imagine?” 

“No, why should I especially think about him? 
I was thinking about your friend Mr. Pitz, and 
with him as starting-point, I came to think 
about China. I have busied myself quite a bit 
with China in my leisure hours. Has it ever 
struck you that the Chinese resemble insects? 
To be sure, they propagate like mammals, but it 
would not surprise me if some day they would 
stop and go over to the method followed by the 
bees. Their whole nature is insect-like. They 
are insensible to pain in comparison with us. 
They work incessantly from cradle to grave and 
are contented to do so. Their first thoughts are 
for the State, and they obey instinctively. They 
have no religion, which fact all authorities seem 
to agree upon, especially the missionaries who 
want to provide them with one. We Europeans 
think in perspective, and our perspective lies be- 
fore us; it is the future and our descendants 
which are of importance to us. If the Chinese 
have a perspective, it lies behind them, together 
with their ancestors. But I am not certain that 
they have a perspective. You know the Chinese 
painting lacks it. I think that, taken all to- 
gether, the Chinese live in a sort of two dimen- 
sional and more or less timeless world.” 
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“T know little about China,” I said. ‘Do you 
know Chinese?” 

“T can make it out fairly well.” 

One of the many things I wanted to ask about 
came into my mind. 

“Tell me,” I said, “you have not said a word 
about the letter you received last night?’ 

“Now I know, of course, how it came to be 
written.” 

“Yes, but do you know how it was sent?” 

“It came by messenger, didn’t it?” 

“Yes, but such a messenger! Didn’t you 
notice?” 

“No.” 

“Tt was delivered by a Chinese.” 

“A Chinese!” 

“Laplace has a Chinese servant, who had ac- 
companied him to my place. It was he, whom 
he sent to you with the letter.” 

“Really? It was so dark that I didn’t notice 
the messenger. Anyway, he had a European coat 
on. But I see there are some things to think 
about in connection with Laplace.” 

“For me there is an infinite number.” 

“Perhaps you will find out about them later. 
I haven’t time to tell you what I know now, and, 
as a matter of fact, I really know nothing. 
But I have some ideas. The chicken looks excel- 
lent.” 
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“You are surely as great an epicure as Mr. 
Pitz,” said I, 

“Aha? Was he an epicure?” 

“He talked about nothing but food.” 

“He didn’t talk to you about how he lived?” 

“No.” 

“Well, Pll have to investigate that matter 
myself.” 

I gave a start. I had come near forgetting 
the professor’s plans. 

It was half past eight when we were through 
with our meal. We finished up with coffee, but 
without liqueurs. The professor motioned to the 
waiter. 

“Well?? I said in an undertone. “It isn’t 
nine o'clock. Do you really intend—” 

“Yes. One time is as good as another, if the 
place is empty. I will convince myself of that 
in the same simple way as our friend did at your 
apartment. That’s all right, keep the change.” 

The waiter bowed as deep as his corpulent 
figure would permit. The professor arose, and 
looked down smilingly at me. 

“Is there any church in the vicinity,” said he, 
“where you can offer up a prayer for me? I 
imagine it would be more beneficial in that case 
than if you do it sitting here.” 

“I see that you think me extremely conscien- 
tious,” said I. “But, apart from the moral side 
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of the question, you must remember your right 
hand is wounded.” 

“T must fight with my left, like the Spartans.” 

A sudden impulse lifted me from my chair. 

“Unless you prefer that I go to some church,” 
said I, “then—” 

“But Mr. Hegel!” 

“Unless you absolutely prefer it, then I look 
at it as my duty, being the elder in the profes- 
sion—” 

The professor interrupted me with a laugh. 

“What do you think the news will be in Eztra- 
posten at this time tomorrow?’ said he. 


III 


Mk, Pitz’s apartment was empty. There was 
no answer when we rang the bell. 

My bourgeois viewpoint of life had been en- 
gaged the whole day pushing ahead in double 
quick time with the hope of regaining the ground 
lost a few nights before. Laplace and the fore- 
noon spent with a gag in my mouth had been 
two potent revivalists. I began to realize that I 
had about my fill of extraordinary experiences, 
It was a final attraction toward the unusual 
which made me follow the professor. There had 
been time for the impulse to lose its first aroma 
on our way to 11B Vodroff Road. When no 
one answered the professor’s ring, the aroma had 
practically evaporated. It was a questioning 
look from my companion, as he drew out the 
bunch of keys, which decided me to stick to my 
resolution. I brusquely nodded yes. The pro- 
fessor chose a key at random, and thrust it in the 
lock. 

I happened to think about his right hand, al- 
though, to tell the truth, it did not seem to bother 
him greatly. 
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“Can I help you?” 

“No, thanks,” he murmured with a smile, “T 
will try to doit myself. But will you keep watch 
down below and signal me if any one comes?” 

I tip-toed down the stairs and stood guard at 
the street door. 

The house was old, and had many apartments. 
Mr. Pitz lived on the second floor. I stood at 
the street door and watched closely for any one 
coming, at the same time straining every nerve, 
as I listened for some sound from the professor. 
For a beginner with an injured hand, he was 
exceedingly clever. I could not hear a sound 
from above, not even the slight grating which had 
preceded Jensen’s entrance to my apartment. I 
made a mental comparison with my own attempt 
at burglary two nights before. It did not turn 
out to my credit. It was true I had no bunch 
of keys at my disposal which in capacity com- 
pared with Jensen’s set. But I had applied my- 
self to a house where at least every one seemed 
to have retired. The professor stood in plain 
sight in a large house where surely nobody yet 
thought of sleep. Noises of all kinds could be 
heard; children whimpering, grown-ups laugh- 
ing, maids clattering dishes. It was a concert 
of bourgeois respectability, which awakened all 
of the plebeian in me. Visions of family life 
arose before me. I felt like a soul gone astray, 
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like a highwayman who adds crime to crime. I 
noticed the absence of whiskey, which before had 
made me insensible to all such voices. I began 
to waver in my determination. 

Whu-whit! 

From above the sound of a faint whistle 
reached my ears. The preparations for my 
second trespass against the law seemed finished. 
I ran up the stairs with loud beating heart. As 
I mounted the last flight, I felt hands grip my 
coat-tails and drag me back. My bourgeois 
guardian angels weepingly made a last attempt 
to hold me back. I mustered up courage 
and dragged them up the stairs with me, but it 
was a heavy load. At last I reached the land- 
ing. The professor quickly pulled me in 
through a half-open door which bore Mr. Pitz’s 
visiting card, and then softly closed it behind us. 
I had crossed the Rubicon for the second time. 

“Don’t forget to move quietly,” whispered the 
professor. “People in the house are still up.” 
I gave a nod full of meaning. The professor, 
without hesitating, went ahead of me into a large 
room. After he had closed the door to the en- 
trance hall he turned on a light in the chandelier 
and began to look around. 

We were evidently in Mr. Pitz’s dining-room. 
Whether he carried on housekeeping or not, I did 
not know. It was possible that he did, and that 
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his servant had left the place as rats leave a sink- 
ing ship. It was also possible he had meals 
for himself and his guests brought in from some 
place in the city. Anyway, the dining-room 
was arranged in good taste, but it lacked interest 
for us, who had just come from the café. We 
turned out the light, and tip-toed further. 

The next room seemed to be a den, furnished 
in oriental style. Through that room, too, we 
crept without stopping. 

Beyond we came to Mr. Pitz’s two remaining 
rooms, the study and bedroom. Here the pro- 
fessor stopped. 

After convincing himself that the study looked 
out on the street, and the bedroom on the court, 
he quietly drew the curtains to all the windows 
and lit up. The curtains were thick enough to 
shut out all signs of the light. He remained 
standing in the middle of the bedroom. With 
his hands in his pockets, he glanced over all de- 
tails of the furnishings. J watched him ex- 
citedly, waiting to see what he would do. I ad- 
mit, I did not guess his next action. 

Without hesitation, he delved into Mr. Pitz’s 
wardrobe, a closed-off recess inside the bedroom. 

What on earth was he about?’ There was no 
hesitancy, but also no haste on his part, as he 
began to go through the contents of the ward- 
robe. Mr. Pitz must have been quite a dandy 
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as far as his clothes were concerned, because the 
wardrobe seemed unusually well equipped. The 
professor examined suit after suit, and hung each 
back again. At last he had gone through the 
whole wardrobe, and turned toward the bureau. 
It contained collars, shirts, cravats, socks, under- 
clothes, all in large quantities. But none of 
these arrested the professor’s attention. He 
continued his search, drawer after drawer, while 
with a surprising dexterity of fingers he put 
everything back as it had been before. An out- 
sider would not have known that any one had 
visited the bureau. At last he finished there as 
well and arose with a wry face which clearly 
showed dissatisfaction. I could no longer con- 
trol myself. 

“What on earth are you trying to do?” I whis- 
pered. “Do you think that Mr. Pitz is a clothes 
thief, or that he has some other stolen property 
hidden there?” 

He looked at me. 

“Mr. Pitz is a clothes thief, although you cer- 
tainly seem to have forgotten it.” 

“A clothes thief?” 

“Have you forgotten that he stole your coat? 
That is what I am looking for, nothing else.” 

I was so astounded that I took a step back. 
It was for my sake that the burglary took place! 
It was an expression of zeal toward me and my 
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property, which, in spite of all, I found exagger- 
ated. It was all very well if I again received 
Uncle John’s legacy, but it shouldn’t happen at 
too great a risk. I thought of saying so, when 
I was stopped by a discovery, my only contribu- 
tion to the search of the evening. 

“Tf you are looking for my coat,” said I, “we 
can leave immediately. There it is!” 

The professor flew around. When he saw 
where my finger pointed he uttered a cry. It 
was not so unjustifiable. For where had Mr. 
Pitz placed his stolen goods, my coat, which he, 
with a woman’s help had stolen from me? At 
the foot of his bed, gracefully folded, like a suit 
of pajamas. 

“The fox!” whispered the professor. “I was 
on the point of believing that—” 

“That I had lied?” 

“I knew you had not. No, but that it was 
left in the keeping of your beautiful blonde. 
And she, of course, forgot to give you her name 
and the time she received visitors?” 

“My lady friends lately have begun to show 
a disquieting inclination in that direction,” I 
murmured. The professor smiled and tip-toed 
over to the bed. 

“This is your coat, then?” 

FW ea?” 

“That’s good. Come on!” 
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He turned off the lights in the bedroom and 
study, and with the coat over his arm went back 
to the den. I had thought that we would now 
leave, but my hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. When we reached the den, the professor 
laid the coat before him on a chair, drew the cur- 
tains together at the windows, and turned on the 
light. ‘Thereupon he quietly opened a silver box 
which stood on the smoking table and looked at 
the contents. 

“Sceptres,” said he. ‘Mr. Pitz seems to de- 
serve the reputation you gave him as an epicure. 
Do you smoke?” 

“What do you mean?” I whispered. “Do you 
think of smoking? Why, then any one can see 
that somebody has been here.” 

“What does it matter? My finger-prints are 
unknown to the police and I do not intend to lose 
my hat before I leave.” 

This was terrible. I looked reproachfully at 
him. 

“Don’t take it in ill part,” said he. “But I 
need a cigarette, while I am thinking.” 

I could not believe my ears. 

“While you are thinking? Do you intend to 
remain here?” 

“Yes, for a while. I want to look a little 
closer at this bit of stolen goods.” 
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“But you can do that when you get home!” 

“Without doubt. But I haven’t the patience 
to wait so long. And besides I am not sure I 
could do it as well there as here.” 

I no longer knew what I should think— 
whether he was in his right mind or not. I did 
not know what to say. But instead my bour- 
geois guardian angels did. The reproaches and 
warnings they poured down on me began to ring 
in my ears. The professor looked at me and 
took a step towards the door. 

“But, please,” said he, “don’t misunderstand 
me. It was very kind of you to accompany me 
here, but I naturally do not wish to keep you 
here. I will go along with you.” 

There was neither irony nor contempt in his 
tone. In spite of that—or perhaps just on that 
account—it had the same effect on me as had his 
words in the café before we started for Vodroff 
Road. If he remained, I would remain. My 
guardian angels were the only ones who did not 
stay. When I lighted a cigarette and sat down 
in one of Mr. Pitz’s chairs I could plainly hear 
them fly away. Mr. Pitz’s apartment had be- 
come distasteful to them. I hardened my heart 
and tried to feel myself a hero. That did not 
prevent me asking myself, what really was the 
reason we should sit there and jeopardize our 
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freedom. If it was for the sake of such things 
as the professor seemed to have in mind, it struck 
me as absolutely unnecessary. 

The professor reminded me more than any- 
thing else of the old clothes’ men whom I now 
and then honored with my patronage. 

He had spread out my coat on a chair in front 
of him and fingered it this way and that. Up 
and down, forward and back, his hands passed 
over it. Thereupon he lifted it up and examined 
it inch by inch, each seam and each pleat. After 
a pause he began to examine it with his fingers 
for the second time. Minute after minute, one 
quarter of an hour after another, went by. I 
believe that my face was as eloquent as Mr. 
Pitz’s would have been. What on earth did it 
all mean? Was he in his right mind? At last 
he put the coat down and stared at it with eye- 
brows tightly knitted over his forehead. 

“How much will you give me on it?” I whis- 
pered. 

My sarcasm was thrown away. He sat im- 
movable as a statue and looked at the coat. 
Even his cigarette had gone out while he rolled 
it back and forth in the corner of his mouth. I 
pulled out my watch. It was half past ten. 
The house had begun to quiet down. If any one 
saw a light here now, it would arouse attention, 
and if attention were once aroused—I heard the 
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wings of my guardian angels beat around the 
room. How long would we sit there in this man- 
ner? And what in the name of heaven was the 
sense of it? 

Suddenly the professor arose and disappeared 
on tip-toe into the study. He convinced him- 
self that the curtains were drawn together well, 
and then turned on the light. I saw him exam- 
ine Mr. Pitz’s desk in the same methodical man- 
ner which he had used in looking through the 
wardrobe and bureau. At last he turned off the 
light and returned to the den. 

He brought with him a sheet of paper, cov- 
ered with drawings and figures. He put it on 
the smoking table in front of him and began to 
look it over. I became more and more impa- 
tient. The cigarette which I lighted went out 
at regular intervals. It lacked flavor. The 
guardian angels came up to my chair and began 
to talk. Was I obliged to remain sitting there? 
Couldn’t I find some excuse which would save 
appearances and let me get away?—The profes- 
sor must have read my thoughts, because he sud- 
denly raised his eyes from the sheet of paper and 
said: 

“Tet me have five minutes more and then we 
will go.” 
Columbus asked for three days from his im- 

patient crew. Five minutes was a reasonable 
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request when it came from him who stood be- 
tween me and the hand of justice. I agreed and 
in suspense awaited the discoveries which would 
come. None came. The five minutes became 
fifteen, twenty. I again began to squirm around 
on my chair. The professor arose, smiled and 
stuffed the sheet of paper in his pocket. 

“You are right,” said he. “This is a waste 
of time. Let’s go.” 

He tip-toed into the study once more; I heard 
him busy himself with the bookcase. Thereupon 
he came back, turned off the light, and put every- 
thing in its place. We quietly crept into the 
entry hall. After having listened and con- 
vinced himself that probably there was no one 
on the stairs, the professor opened the door of 
the apartment. As the captain is the last who 
leaves his ship, so was he the last to leave Mr. 
Pitz’s apartment. I looked at my watch. We 
had been in Mr. Pitz’s rooms three hours to the 
dot. The only gain was my coat which the pro- 
fessor carried over his arm. I offered to take 
it, but he shook his head. 

“We might meet the blonde,” said he. 

“Gladly, as far as I am concerned,” I said. 
“But preferably the nun.” 

Vodroff Road was empty, and Old King’s 
Road was more or less forsaken. I happened to 
think of something. 
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“I came by here night before last,” said I, 
“with my friend Jensen who rescued us today . 
and—” Another thought struck me, and I gave 
a cry—‘“what a blooming idiot I am anyway!” 

The professor’s look, which seemed to lack any 
desire to contradict, rather wounded me. 

“In what way?” was all he said. 

“Jensen, of course, knows where the black 
house is!” I cried. “He had thought of break- 
ing in there himself at the first opportunity! 
And I forgot to ask him about it today, fool 
that I was!” 

“You are right,’ said the professor. “It 
will be difficult to find Jensen now. According 
to what I have read, there are some three thou- 
sand cafés here in the city, and he had a deter- 
mined look when we left him.” 

“T will get hold of him,” I insisted. ~ 

“Speaking of Jensen,” interrupted the profes- 
sor, “where do you intend staying tonight? At 
home?” 

A thrill went through me. I had already 
half forgotten 10 Jacob Street and what was 
connected with it. To stay at home! In my 
mind’s eye I saw my room; in my easy chair sat 
a giant, with a cigar in his mouth, waiting for me, 
the cigar and his eyes vying with each other in 
brightness. 

“No, I will hardly spend the night at home,” 
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said I, with a slight shiver. “It is a little difficult 
for me to ask the police for protection. My af- 
fair of night before last—I will go to a hotel.” 

The professor looked at me. 

“You forget one thing,” said he. “The ho- 
tels are the places where the police keep the 
closest watch. And bearing in mind what you 
did night before last—I say nothing, but if the 
police are on your tracks—” 

He did not finish the sentence. I suddenly 
felt a sinking in the pit of my stomach as though 
descending quickly in an elevator. For the first 
time I got an idea how Jensen and his brothers 
in arms feel in their daily life. Where should 
I go? | 

“Let me make a proposal,” said the profes- 
sor. “There are two places where you are abso- 
lutely safe. One is at Mr. Pitz’s. Youcan have 
my keys—” 

I came near hitting him. That was the most 
unkind and inconsiderate of taunts, uttered at a 
moment when I stood in greatest need of sym- 
pathy. 

“The other,” continued the professor, with a 
bit of gleam in the corner of his eyes, “is at 
my place. Which do you prefer?” 

“Professor,” said I, “as detective you are a 
bit more strange than any I have imagined. 
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But as man you have won my gratitude. 
Have you really room for me?” 

“T have room for more guests than you,” said 
the professor. “We will take this taxi here. 
Hi, chauffeur!” 

We dashed away across City Hall Place to- 
ward East Bridge. The professor resumed his 
incomprehensible examination of my coat. I 
gave myself up to the thoughts which my bour- 
geois guardian angels found the moment appro- 
priate to instil into my mind. I could not deny 
that I felt a certain homesickness—a longing 
back to the quiet humdrum way of life, for which 
no prison-walls are built and where only by way 
of exception revolver bullets are molded. I 
had come into that world which I had pictured 
in ten different books, and I felt as Gulliver did 
in Brobdingnag. People are born adventurers, 
not made. 

My feelings were to get a new impetus to- 
ward the bourgeois conditions of life. The auto 
had stopped in front of 31 Rose Common Allée. 
There was a delay in settling the fare. The pro- 
fessor gave me a couple of keys—not Jensen’s— 
and said: 

“You go ahead.” 

I went through the little garden to the door. 
I heard the taxi rush away and the professor 
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close the garden gate behind him. I put the 
key in the lock and opened the door. 

For a fraction of a second I thought I saw 
a ghost. Then like a flash it was clear to me. 
It was not an apparition. If the professor had 
room for more guests than I, then it seemed there 
were more. A powerful arm seized me and 
dragged me inside. I found time for one pierc- 
ing cry: 

“Professor! He is here! Look out!” 


IV 


Hz was there, Laplace, frightful to look upon, 
with bloodshot eyes and his short gray hair on 
end, with mouth half open as though to bite— 
and if he did bite it would not be forgotten 
quickly! Pure madness shone in his eyes. At 
the same instant, as I cried out, I received a blow 
on the back of my head which felled me to the 
earth like the stroke from an ax. I remained 
lying on the floor half unconscious. I heard, as 
if far away, how Laplace rushed out into the gar- 
den, and I awaited a shriek from the professor. 
I felt I should get up, run away before he came 
back, fly. But I could not. I was as though 
paralyzed. I do not know how long a time had 
gone by when I again heard heavy footsteps on 
the gravel of the garden path. I made a con- 
vulsive effort. Now he had killed the profes- 
sor. Now he was coming for me. I half raised 
myself from the floor. Bewildered, I looked to- 
ward the entrance door, blocked by a gigantic 
figure. Laplace stood there, with back toward 
me, staring into the garden. He was puffing 
and panting. Suddenly he called out some- 
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“I know you can hear me,” he cried. “You 
must die. If you do not come soon, I will kill 
every living soul there is here. Do you hear?’ 

No answer came back. Laplace was com- 
pletely carried away by a fit of rage. With a 
couple of springs he was in the garden, shaking 
his fists against the murmuring darkness, and 
crying into the night a stream of unintelligible 
words. Suddenly a window was thrown open in 
one of the neighboring villas. Some one called 
out. He stopped short and looked in that direc- 
tion. ‘Then a crafty smile spread over his face. 
He muttered something, a few Danish words he 
had picked up. 

“Yes, yes! ji. + Quiet... Yes, yesh, gem 

Involuntarily I thought of Cz at the wine-room 
and his broken Scandinavian. But, unfortu- 
nately, it was not he who came in through the 
door. When Laplace appeared there his rage 
seemed to have left him. Without doubt, his face 
was still that of a madman, but no longer a rav- 
ing madman; he was now a shrewd, smiling de- 
mented person. He stood on the threshold, and 
again cried out a stream of French which I only 
half understood: lache! tu viendras, ou ils mour- 
ront! as-tu compris? on fera des exécutions! ah, 
tu viendras voir, tu viendras voir. He urged the 
professor to come and see our execution. Now 
he again turned toward the house where they 
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had opened the window. Yes, yes, quiet! he 
cried. Quiet, yes, yes!—Then he closed the 
door. I understood that the professor had es- 
caped, and felt a certain relief in spite of my 
stupor. 

Suddenly it occurred to me there should be 
somebody around who could understand La- 
place’s French better than I. Where was Mr. 
Graham of the French adjective terminations? 
And where was his other assistant? How could 
Laplace carry on in such a manner in their villa? 

Now Laplace came up to me, still with the 
same smiling face. He circled around me, where 
I was half sitting, half lying on the floor. He 
looked at me curiously, as a man looks at an ani- 
mal in the zoological gardens, and truth to tell, 
I felt like one that had been shoved into a cage 
with those more fastidious beasts of prey, which 
only eat living flesh. 

He unceasingly muttered to himself until it 
reminded me of the purring of a cat: ah celui-la 
—qui est-ce—sais pas—doit étre de la com- 
pagnie—faut qu’il meure—. At first I did not 
know what he said, but he was a good teacher. 
He repeated until I understood him: this one 
here—who is he—don’t know—belongs to the 
party—must die——Suddenly he stopped in his 
circular journey, grabbed me by the collar of my 
coat, and raised me from the floor as one lifts a 
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dead fish. Thereupon he dragged me toward 
the door—the same door through which I had 
gone the day before when I wanted to consult 
Mr. Graham. I made no resistance, my mech- 
anism was still out of order. The day before! 
Was it possible? It could just as well have been 
ten years ago. I had lost my sense of time. 
The brain can as little absorb more than a cer- 
tain amount of events than water can dissolve 
more than a certain amount of salt. I was satu- 
rated. Laplace, at my side, had begun a song: 
le tour du propriétaire—faire le tour du pro- 
priétaire—voir les locataires—take a trip around 
the place—look at the inmates.—Then he opened 
the door to the reception room. 

Mr. Graham and his assistant sat each on his 
chair, bound hand and foot, the same as the pro- 
fessor and I had been in the morning. It was 
evidently Laplace’s specialty. Neither of them, 
on the other hand, were gagged. I looked at 
them stupidly. Mr. Graham sat silent and im- 
movable, and looked at Laplace with round, cold 
eyes. The assistant, whose name I did not 
know, was, on the contrary, far from silent. He 
greeted us with a stream of French, which made 
Laplace split with laughter—Ah, quelle guele! 
Ah, la guele qu'il a! cried he time and again. 
What a mouth, what a mouth! The eyes of the 
captive Frenchman actually glared white-hot 
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with rage. His stream of words broke loose 
time after time like the crackle of a machine-gun. 
I could not understand a word. I stood and 
stared stupidly about me. I noticed one thing: 
the windows were barricaded. Then Laplace 
dragged me further. 

We came into the dining-room and from there 
into a billiard room. Everywhere the windows 
were barricaded with furniture. Laplace kept 
on singing: faire le tour du propriétaire, faire, 
faire!—se garder des locataires—mauvais loca- 
taires!—Make a trip around the place—look 
at the inmates—bad lot of inmates.— 

We passed through a pantry, and from there 
back again to the hall. We had completed the 
tour around the place that he had sung about. 
Laplace was satisfied. He examined the lock 
to the door and laughed. He then dragged me 
back to the reception room. 

“C’est fait!’ said he. “C’est bien. Bien fait. 
Voila!” 

He flung me into a chair, and went over to the 
bookcase. He began to search it, unintelligently 
as would a child. He took down book after 
book, looked at it, and let it slip heedlessly to the 
floor. A mound arose at his feet, which grew 
and which he tramped on when he moved. For 
the first time I heard a sound from Mr. Graham. 

“Leave the books alone,” said he. ‘Books 
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are not for such as you. Leave the books alone, 
do you hear?” 

His voice was cold and calm, but his eyes be- 
spoke real hatred. They did not flame like those 
of the captive Frenchman, but they were hard as 
stone. Laplace stared at him with an absent- 
minded expression. Perhaps it was the cold 
manner of the Englishman which brought about 
the desired effect. He dropped the book he 
held, and left the bookcase. He drew up a chair 
instead, sat down at Graham’s side, and began 
staring at him. The fat Englishman looked 
back at him steadily. For a while there was 
absolutely no sound. The Frenchman from his 
chair silently made wild signals tome: Help me! 
Set me free! Now Laplace began to look at 
Graham as though he could not realize he was an 
actual being. He poked him, counted his but- 
tons, and smoothed out the creases of his coat. 
Time after time, he pressed his forefinger into his 
big stomach as if to see whether it was genuine. 
Each time his eyebrows shot up, making a bow of 
astonishment, as though he wanted to say: mon 
Dieu, it really isn’t false! Mr. Graham’s face 
was more than deadly earnest, but he did not 
say a word. The captive Frenchman absolutely 
wheezed from excitement. I felt that I must 
conquer my stupor. With an effort which made 
the perspiration break forth on my forehead, I 
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raised myself up in my chair. What was it I 
should do? I should free the Frenchman. 
How? Through cutting the cords which bound 
him. What was necessary thereto? A pen- 
knife. I had a penknife. Where was it? It 
was in my pocket. If I could only cautiously 
creep forward to the Frenchman, and cut the 
cords. I glanced at Laplace with fear and trem- 
bling. He seemed to have eyes for nothing but 
Mr. Graham’s cravat. He spread it out and 
smoothed it unceasingly. By way of trial, I half 
arose from my chair. He noticed nothing. My 
way to the Frenchman was behind Laplace’s 
back. Excellent. The point was to go quietly. 
I took one step, then another. Now I was be- 
hind him. Two steps more—I held the knife 
ready— 

IT am not aware that I made any noise. It is 
possible that from the beginning he had kept a 
watch on me from the corners of his eyes. Just 
as I was in back of him he turned. It was not 
a sudden movement, nor even a quick one. 
He simply turned around and Jooked at me in 
surprise, first at me and then at the knife I held 
inmy hand. Again it was as though my muscles 
lost their power of action. There was a whirl 
of conflicting ideas in my mind. Should I make 
an attempt to reach the Frenchman? Should I 
thrust the knife into Laplace? 
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Laplace solved the difficulties. He took the 
knife away from me as one would take it from a 
naughty child, and looked at it. Then he let 
it slip to the floor as he had dropped the books, 
and grasped my wrist. 

“Fi donc—me tuer, veux-tu?—pas gentil, pas 
gentil!” he murmured reproachfully. Naughty, 
naughty! I had not been nice. I had wanted 
to murder him. Naughty, naughty! With a 
little, quick movement he forced me to my knees 
and began to shake me back and forth, back and 
forth, unceasingly, while he looked earnestly at 
me and crooned to himself. “Naughty, 
naughty!—kill me?—Naughty, naughty!—” 
Suddenly I felt an overwhelming desire to shriek 
out loud. If this kept up any longer I would 
be as crazy as Laplace. What had made him so 
absolutely insane? He was already more or less 
mad when at my place, but then there had been 
some method in his madness. Now it was an 
absolute madman who sat there and rocked me 
backward and forward at the foot of Graham’s 
chair. How long was it since I had come? I 
did not know. I only knew for an absolute cer- 
tainty that I could not hold out in that way for 
many minutes longer, and then the solution came. 
I had not heard a sound, and what was more, 
neither had that madman Laplace, when I sud- 
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denly had a feeling there was a shadow over me. 
Thereupon I heard a report. His hand stopped 
rocking me; his grip loosened, and the gigantic 
figure above me sank together in the chair. 


V; 


It was the professor. He was alone. 

I understood it meant rescue and yet. it gave 
me no feeling of joy. I had lost the first basis 
for all human thought, the power to connect 
facts one with the other. It was as though I 
saw everything through a field-glass out of focus, 
and the professor’s actions seemed to me abso- 
lutely senseless. He had shot Laplace, and the 
first thing he did was to handcuff him. 'There- 
upon he cut the cords from the captive French- 
man. I looked on with absolute indifference, 
It was his third action which first made an im- 
pression on me. He took a bottle from a side 
table and put it to my mouth. I felt a stinging 
kiss on my lips. Cognac. I opened my mouth 
like a goblet and let the liquid pour in. It was 
even more delicious than the beer which I had 
received from Jensen that morning. The pro- 
fessor helped me from the floor and put me in a 
chair. I pointed to Mr. Graham, who still re- 
mained as quiet as before. 

“No hurry there,” said the professor. “He 
has a nervous system like a cow. It is only when 
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he shows excitement. I hope you feel better?’ 

I weakly murmured my thanks. 

The professor started to release the English- 
man. It seemed to have as little mental effect 
on him as onme. When freed he raised himself 
with a silent nod to the professor and began to 
pick up the books from the floor. While thus 
occupied, he uttered a low growl now and then. 
Evidently not all the volumes had escaped un- 
hurt. The professor and the Frenchman began 
to speak together in the latter’s language. As 
far as I was concerned they could have been 
speaking Chinese. They were not as good 
teachers as Laplace. Suddenly the professor 
turned to me with the cognac flask. 

“Time for a dose?” he asked. ‘‘Yes, that’s 
better. And now join me in thanking your 
friend Jensen. It is the second time he has saved 
us from Laplace.” 

“That one there,” I murmured, and looked at 
Laplace who lay sunk together in a chair. 
“How did he come here? My head is tired. I 
can understand nothing.” 

“Tt was a terrible blow he gave you,” said the 
professor. “I saw it, and to tell the truth, I 
did not believe I would ever have the opportunity 
of serving you a cognac. Your cry came just 
in the nick of time. If I had only had a re- 
volver it would have been different, But I had 
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been unarmed since the night before. I saw no 
other way than to take to my legs. It is a won- 
der I succeeded.” 

“Where did you go?” I murmured. 

“I twisted around a couple of corners and 
came back again just as Laplace was crying out 
his plans. I realized he was out of his mind, 
but I could not quite decide what to do. I have 
a deep-seated aversion for calling in the police. 
It would have required half of the police force, 
and would probably have cost all of you your 
lives. Besides, an old royal tiger like Laplage 
should be hunted in a more worthy manner. A 
pelt must not be spoiled with too many shots, and 
the honor of capture should go to one alone, just 
as he alone carried off the honors with my two 
friends.” 

“How could he—” 

“He rang and was admitted by Mr. Graham » 
himself. Laplace immediately felled him to the 
ground. 'The people who live in the same house 
with me are evidently outlaws in his eyes. When 
my other friend came running up, Mr. Graham 
was already bound, and then the same thing hap- 
pened to my friend.” 

“He must have gigantic strength.” 

“You yourself have had proof of it. But in 
spite of that you tried to free my friend a while 
ago. It was courageous,—yes, more than that.” 
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A feeling of self satisfaction arose withm me. 

“But as for you,” said I, “how did you get 
in? He had all doors and windows locked and 
barricaded.” 

“Let us thank your friend Jensen. It was 
again with the aid of his bunch of keys which I 
got for the bargain price of three hundred 
crowns. I got in, spite of locks and barricades 
and—”’ 

“And now you have shot him!” 

The professor laughed, and I felt a sort of 
loathing for him. Perhaps it had been necessary 
to shoot Laplace. But anyway, he was an old 
royal tiger, as the professor himself had admitted, 
and he deserved a salute over his grave. 

“You are worn out,” said the professor. 
“Wouldn’t you like to retire?” 

“Are you yourself going to bed?” 

“Not for a while.” 

“T will wait until then.” 

In the meantime the second dose of cognac 
began to work. My eyelids were heavy as lead 
and began to droop. I would doze and then 
give a start a couple of seconds later, not quite 
realizing where I was. Gradually the time be- 
tween waking moments became longer and 
longer, how much so I did not know. Once 
when I awakened I found the professor sitting 
as he had earlier in the evening with my Chinese 
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coat spread out before him. He had evidently 
saved it through all storms of excitement. The 
next time I awoke, a big book lay before him; 
he was reading in it with furrowed brow and 
seemed to have forgotten everything around him. 
A sheet of paper was at his side, full of notes 
he had made. Laplace lay in his chair, in the 
same position as before, still immovable, with 
his head sunk on his breast. That sight met my 
gaze time and again when I awakened. Gradu- 
ally my sleep became heavier and heavier. I 
arose and staggered over to the divan near the 
smoking table. The professor did not even 
look up when I made the change. I stretched 
myself out on the divan, with an inexpressible 
feeling of luxuriousness and fell asleep immedi- 
ately. 

I had one more half awakening. I have no 
idea what time it was. I had been dreaming I 
was on a tiger-hunt in a dense jungle. The pro- 
fessor was in front of me on the narrow path. 
He was dressed in my Chinese coat and had a 
thick book under his arm. Suddenly he lifted 
it to his shoulder, where it changed into a gun, 
and he fired. The tiger fell; it was Laplace; 
but he was not dead; he turned and twisted in the 
bushes so that they crackled. Around his neck 
was an iron chain which rattled. At that mo- 
ment I opened my eyes, but I was too deep in 
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the land of slumber to awaken entirely. I only 
gave a start and looked around for a minute. 
What I saw made no stronger impression of 
reality on me than had my dream. The jungle 
had changed to the professor’s study; the gun 
had again turned into a book. But Laplace was 
the same, was alive just as he had been in my 
dream. He sat there staring about him; his eyes 
no longer showed signs of madness; around his 
wrists was an iron chain which dangled when he 
moved. It was a vision that lasted a few sec- 
onds; I murmured something to myself and 
again fell asleep. 

This time there were no jungles nor were there 
tigers which became men. My slumbers were 
as bottomless as the ocean, and without a dis- 
turbing dream; it was as though I had lacked 
sleep for months. My consciousness had left 
me, was blotted out. I no longer reacted to the 
outer world. I was as though dead. But 
_ gradually a stream of light sifted into that dark- 
ness. My consciousness partly awakened to 
life. I began to dream. I dreamt I was in 
my own home, and had forgotten that I was to 
be turned out. Why should I be evicted? 
Why, of course, my friend Jensen had been to 
my landlord, had told tales about my receiving 
burglars on the premises at night. The landlord 
could not agree to that; now he had come with 
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the movers to evict me. They wanted to throw 
me out as naked as I lay there in bed. Let me 
at least put on some clothes, I cried, but they 
grabbed hold of me without ceremony; good 
Lord, what fists they had! They shook me, and 
then I awoke. 

But my dream proved to correspond in a cer- 
tain degree with reality. Around me stood three 
persons, looking down at me as gravely as Jew- 
ish elders. One of them shook me time and 
again in order to awaken me. I rubbed my eyes 
so he would stop. I stared and stared without 
being able to understand. Suddenly my con- 
sciousness returned to me; click, it settled down 
in my head again like a billiard ball falling into 
the pocket. I remembered where I was. Of 
course, I was at the professor’s. But neither the 
professor nor his friends were here. Who were 
these people? 

“Where is the professor?” I mumbled in a 
husky voice, “and where is Mr. Graham?” 

“That is just what we want to ask you,” said 
one of the three men. 

His answer struck me as idiotic, 

“Ask me! Isn’t he here?” 

“You are the only one in the house. Who are 
you? I can tell you’re a Swede.” 

Was there nobody else in the house? Like 
a flash I remembered something. If there was 
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-no one else, at least Laplace’s body must be 
there. 

“You can’t have looked around very care- 
fully,” said I. “Laplace must be here. He 
cannot have run away because he’s dead. The 
professor was obliged to shoot him, but it was 
not murder. Wait till he comes and he will ex- 
plain it to you himself. I will testify that he 
speaks the truth.” 

I spoke incoherently; I was hardly more than 
half awake. One of the three, the one who had 
shaken me before, repeated the procedure. 

“Are you drunk?’ said he. “Where is the 
man who hired this house? And who are 
you?” 

_ His manner made me angry. 

“Let me alone,” I cried. “Who are you, 
yourself? What are you doing here?” 

The man laughed in a peculiar way. 

“You won’t get away from me for a while,” 
said he, “so I can just as well tell you who I am. 
I am a detective, and I came here with orders 
to arrest your friend the professor.”’ 

“You are a detective!” I stammered. “Ar- 
rest the professor—he, who is a detective him- 
self! You can’t mean that!” 

“Detective! A fine sort of detective he is!” 
cried the man who held me by the shoulder. 
“He is more than a full-fledged scoundrel, and 
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we have an account to settle with him which dates 
back to some six years ago. And if I am not 
mistaken, we are not the only ones who have a 
reckoning with him.” 


VI 


I srarep at the man as though he were crazy. 
His eyes didn’t waver. Suddenly he became 
impatient. 

“What is your name?” 

“Richard Hegel.” 

“Swedish?” 

“Yes.” 

“Live here?” 

“Yes. 10 Jacob Street.” 

“Hm. Relate how you came here.” 

“I—I came here last night and—” 

“Stop! How long have you known the peo- 
ple here in the house?” 

“Since day before yesterday.” 

“Really? And you have already begun to 
spend the night with them? And how did you 
happen to meet them?” 

“I—I came to Mr. Graham on a matter of 
business. I had heard he was a detective.” 

“There are regular detectives here in the city, 
you know. Why didn’t you go to them?” 

“T had heard a friend speak of Mr. Graham.” 

“What was the business which made you go 
to him?” — 

328 
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“That—that does not concern you.” 

“T am not so sure of that. It would be better 
for you to tell everything. What was the busi- 
ness?” 

“T refuse to answer.” 

“I advise you once more to tell me.” 

“Once more I refuse to tell you.” 

The detective looked me through and through. 

“After that you see how I will have to treat 
your other remarks.” 

I lost my temper. 

“Treat them as you will. What right have 
you to cross-question me? You have not even 
shown me that you are a detective.” 

He pulled back his coat and relieved me of all 
doubt in that respect. 

At that moment I caught sight of something 
which lay on the table: my hat. The hat which 
I had lost when I had committed my burglary. 
There was no doubt about it. It was that hat, 
and no other. It was of an unusual color, a yel- 
low gray, with a dark brown band. All my 
blood rushed to my head. Where had it come 
from? Had they found it? Had they traced 
me here? How could it otherwise happen to lie 
there? It meant I was in a fix. Plague take it 
all! In a fix on account of my idiotic burglary! 
And the professor, who was to help me clear the 
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matter up, was himself wanted! It began to 
look very pleasant. Why didn’t they tell me 
outright it was the burglary that concerned them? 
Was it a trick on their part? What on earth 
should I.... 

The detective interrupted my painful thoughts. 

“So you turned to Mr. Graham. Did he im- 
mediately ask you to move in here?’ 

“No,” I murmured. “Last night we met at 
the masquerade at the Esplanade. . . .” 

“Last night! Are you trying to make a fool 
of me? The masquerade was night before last.” 

‘Night before last! That’s all nonsense! It 
was last night.” I stared at the representative 
of the law with a look of astonishment which 
must have seemed genuine to him. He showed 
me a calendar which was in the front of his little 
notebook. 

“Today is Saturday, the twenty-seventh of 
October,” said he. “The masquerade was day 
before yesterday, the twenty-fifth. I noticed 
that there was a good deal of drinking there, but 
I did not think there was enough for that.” 

I tried to think. The man evidently spoke 
the truth. There was only one explanation. 
Perhaps I had slept the clock around a couple 
of times. When I looked out, it seemed to be 
in the forenoon. I felt I could hardly have been 
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so well rested if it had been the morning directly 
after the encounter with Laplace. Where was 
Laplace? 

“Well!” came the detective’s impatient voice. 
“You met Mr. Graham at the masquerade. Go 
on!” 

I pulled myself together and stammeringly 
continued my story. I will not describe how 
the three detectives received it. They clearly 
and plainly did me the honor of considering me 
one of the world’s foremost liars. Before I had 
gone very far the man in charge interrupted me: 

“That’s all right. I really have something 
else to do. Smidt, take him down to the office. 
We two will wait here.” 

The least imposing of the blue-coats put his 
hand on me and advised me to follow him quietly. 
I did so with a long look around the room where 
I had sought help in my time of trouble and 
where now my hat, the symbol of my guilt, lay 
watched by the myrmidons of the law. 

At the Triangle we took an auto and started 
off for the Court House. I tried to lead my 
fellow-traveller into a discussion about unauthor- 
ized arrests, but he answered in monosyllables. 

Suddenly we arrived. We went up the flight 
of stairs which are the final steps on Copen- 
hagen’s broad way. Just at the top we met 
Brasch, who came rushing out from inside the — 
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building. At first he did not recognize me; then 
he uttered a cry. 

“At last a sensation!’ he shrieked. ‘What do 
you think of a house in Frederiksberg, fitted out 
as a memorial chapel to a Chinese emperor. 
Full of memorial tablets and statues of idols! 
And the cellar, do you know how you get down 
into the cellar? Through a trap-door!” 

“My dear friend,” said I, “no one knows the 
house better than I. I broke in there four nights 
ago.” 

Brasch continued without listening to me: 

“The cellar was fitted up as a sort of prison. 
And do you know what was found there? Two 
dead bodies, one, which you could hardly tell 
whether it was a man or not, and the other a 
Frenchman who has been living here a while, and 
is called Laplace. He has been identified.” 

“Laplace?” I stammered. “He died night be- 
fore last. I myself saw him shot.” 

Brasch looked at me. 

“What are you jabbering about? Laplace 
les strangled in a house in Frederiksberg.” 

My blue-coated companion interrupted us. 

“This gentleman here is under arrest, Mr. 
Brasch.” | 


VII 


Lonpon, 14th November, 1912. 
Dear Mr. HEGEL: 

You have a right to an explanation concern- 
ing certain matters which my sudden departure 
from Copenhagen did not leave me time to ex- 
plain to you then. I would have sent you this 
explanation sooner if I had not wanted to wait 
for another and more picturesque pen than mine 
to finish his description of the events. Enclosed 
you will find a memoir written by Sung Ching, 
imperial eunuch, dealer in antiquities, and com- 
plainant-at-law against you. 

Yes, I have brought to a conclusion my re- 
searches in the matter which you put in my hands 
almost three weeks ago. I have found the man 
whose house you broke into. You may rest easy 
(if by the time this reaches you, you still have 
any feeling of anxiety). He will never appear 
against you as regards your first step on the road 
of crime. You have come through your experi- 
ence easier than usually happens. There is noth- 
ing to prevent you still wandering along with 
head erect in the bourgeois circles where you have 


thrived so well, and only continue opposing their 
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laws in your imagination. You are to be 
envied. Only do not look down upon those who 
are less lucky than you! 

You understand that I give you this warning 
from egotistical motives. By this time you must 
well know that I belong among those unfor- 
tunates who for all time have lost their rights to 
look a policeman in the face without blinking. 
Let us not talk about a detective. A detective 
—I feel cold shivers run down my back at the 
very thought of those men in their protecting at- 
tire, the law’s sanctioned troop of freebooters. 
And—I hear the disapproving tone in your voice 
—I had, like Saul going among the prophets, 
the audacity to give myself out as a detective, 
mix myself up in their affairs and exchange pieces 
in the middle of the game! I had such audacity. 
I will tell you why. At the same time you will 
understand a number of other things. 

Over a month ago I was sitting in a London 
club which I now and then make a habit of visit- 
ing. It is called Langham’s. If you ever go 
to London, do not forget the name. If you 
want to see a collection of eccentric types such 
as you will find nowhere else in the world, then 
be introduced there. To be an eccentric in some 
one respect or another is practically the only 
requisite for membership. There you will find 
people by the dozen who in direct contrast to 
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Aristides, have not been ostracized on account of 
their uprightness. Almost every member has his 
romance—but I forget that you yourself write 
romances. Let me come to the matter in hand. 
I had seen many eccentric men at Langham’s 
during past years, but such an eccentric as the 
man I saw there the afternoon I am speaking 
about I had never seen before either at Bar- 
num’s or in Montmartre. 

He sat by the fire as I came in. He sat bent 
forward, staring into the grate. His eyes 
glowed deep in his head like a reflex of the coals, 
His moustache was bristly and stood out from 
around a mouth where every line bespoke 
strength, powerful passions, and very great suf- 
fering. His broad chest proclaimed his strength, 
and his crouched together position his age. All 
in all, he was a curious blending of strength and 
weakness. When I came in he sat with an old 
letter in his hands, which he unceasingly turned 
over and over. I could not take my eyes off 
him. I sat down near him and watched him 
from behind my paper. Suddenly he began to 
mumble to himself. I pricked up my ears. All 
that he said was: 

“N, h, n—n, h, n—n, h, n—” 

Suddenly a light came into his eyes. He had 
an idea. He motioned to Jones, the head waiter 
at the club. 
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“Waiter,” said he, fawningly, “I would like 
to ask you something.” 

Jones bowed his head in a serious manner. 
He has been in the club thirty-four years, and | 
knows the workings of men’s brains better than 
any physician. 

“It is nothing of especial importance,” said the 
old man, “but if you can help me, it will nat- 
urally be a pleasure for me to—” 

Jones, who is a property-holder himself, inter- 


rupted him politely: 
“Advice, sir? With pleasure, sir, if it is within 
my power.” 


“Tt surely will be,” eagerly said the man by the 
fire. “You see, I have been abroad for a long 
time. Now that I have come here, I find a let- 
ter which was written to me several years ago. 
The stamp has fallen off as you see, and there 
is nothing further left of the postmark than what 
you see here. All that I can read is N, H, and 
a little further along, an N. Can you make any- 
thing else out of it?” 

Jones took the envelope and looked at it with 
stately earnestness. 

“No, sir, nothing else. N, H, and then a little 
further along, another N, that is all, sir. N, H, 
N, perfectly correct, sir.” 

“Well, can you give me the name of any place 
with those letters?” 
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“N, H, N—I am afraid not, sir. I have never 
been very much at home in geography, sir. 
Doesn’t it look like Russian, sir, or French? If 
you please, sir, here’s your letter.” 

The old man slowly took back the yellow letter. 
There was such an expression of disappointment 
in his eyes that even Jones was moved. To my 
surprise, I heard him say: 

“May I make a suggestion, sir? You see the 
gentleman who is sitting over there? That is 
Professor Pelotard, a very learned man, an old 
member of the club, sir. Would it not be better 
that you ask him?” 

The man flew around in his chair and stared 
at me. I pretended not to notice. My appear- 
ance deceived him, and after several seconds he 
said: 

“Excellent! Will you not ask the professor, 
waiter?” 

Jones ceremoniously came over to me, and 
said: 

“A gentleman wishes your advice in a matter, 
sir. What will I tell him?” 

A. few moments later I sat in a chair opposite 
the man and knew that his name was Laplace. 
Lf looked him over with undisguised interest. 
Nearer to, he gave a still greater impression 
of strength. Thus must the filibusters have 
looked in olden days. At the same time there 
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was something in his glance which stood in close 
relationship to his fawning voice, something 
which either was due to the weakness of old age 
or incipient insanity. He repeated his story, al- 
most word for word, and handed me the letter. 
It was an old cheap envelope, yellowed by age, 
with at the most one sheet of paper in it, as far 
as I could judge from the feeling. The address, 
with the exception of the name, was pasted over. 
The stamp was missing as he had said, and of 
the faint circlelike postmark, there remained only 
the letters N, H, N. 

I admit that my fingers immediately began to 
itch as they held the letter. Curiosity has al- 
ways been my besetting sin. It is that which 
has made me what I am today, and which has ex- 
iled me from the plebeian paradise in the same 
way it exiled our common ancestors from the real. 
Take warning, my dear Mr. Hegel! What sort 
of letter was it? What sort of man was he? 
And what sort of story was it he related? He 
said he had been away for years, and had found 
the letter awaiting him when he came home. 
Improbable, even more than improbable! If 
such were the case why had he then pasted over 
the address? Evidently he was in the habit of 
showing the envelope to strangers in order to 
ask their advice, but why did he need to cover 
up his own address if he had only been abroad? 
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The letter was very old, from the color I should 
judge it had been written twenty, thirty years 
ago. What then, was the explanation? Sud- 
denly a thought struck me. I happened to think 
about one of my own early experiences. ‘There 
was once a Mr, Bateman who waited seven years 
for a letter from me. He received it, for he sat 
in prison and, like a good little child, waited for 
it... . I assumed my most dry and pedantic 
manner while I fingered the envelope, and said: 

CINE: Ne 44 et No year, no date. If those 
at least were left!” 

“How would that have helped you?” asked 
my vis-a-vis. 

“Through the style of the figures, my dear sir. 
Nearly all printed type shows its nationality, 
and especially figures. N, H and N has enough 
nationality so I can affirm the letter was neither 
stamped in England or France, but no more. 
Were there a couple of figures to help me, I 
rather believe I could solve the problem on the 
spot.” . 

Laplace stared at me in a most flattering man- 
ner. 

“I am getting old,” said he. “I had never 
thought of that. Well, then, you say it could 
not have been stamped in either England or 
France. Do you think—do you think it could 
have been stamped in China?” 
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I jumped. His voice was so tense that it trem- 
bled. 

“China?” said I. “I would not dare express 
an opinion. Have you any reason for think- 
ing it might have been sent from there?’ 

“Absolutely none,” said he hastily. “Well, if 
we exclude England and France, can you men- 
tion the name of any place containing the letters 
N, H and N?” 

“A score,” said I. “Neunkirchen, Nizhni- 
Novgorod, New Hanover. You see there are 
places like that all over the world.” 

“You are making fun of me,” said he, half 
complainingly, half angrily. “You can see that 
the first N is directly after the H and the other 
stands hardly more than two or three letters fur- 
ther away. It is sucha name that I am seeking.” 

The evil spirit, which at such times takes pos- 
session of me, asked through my lips: 

“And how long have you been seeking?” 

He winced as though some one had hit him. 

“Not so—not so very long,” he mumbled. 

I regretted the words the evil spirit had ut- 
tered. 

“Tf you will let me think quietly about it for 
a while, I will do my best to figure the matter 
out,” said I. He nodded as though satisfied, and 
I sank back, deep in thought. Without his no- 
ticing it I turned over the envelope which he 
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still let me hold. There were no remarks from 
some prison director—to be delivered on the day 
of release or anything of that kind . . . but, of 
course, he might have received it while in prison! 
That thought hypnotized me. Think if to tor- 
ment a prostrate comrade or enemy, some fel- 
low criminal had sent him the letter saying he 
was living in luxury from the booty of a crime 
they had committed together while the other 
helplessly sat locked up . . . or was my imagina- 
tion running away with me? Of course, I hadn’t 
the slightest real ground for believing Laplace 
had been imprisoned. Again the evil spirit took 
possession of me, this time accompanied by a 
number of friends he had invited. I said: 

“N, H, N is a mystery which I cannot solve 
off-hand. It is impossible to tell whether the 
letters stand at the beginning, in the middle or 
at the end of the word. Such problems often 
remain unsolved. I myself have experienced a 
similar case.” 

“What are you saying? You have had a sim- 
ilar experience?” 

“Exactly the same. It was once when I was 
serving a sentence in America. A person sent 
me a letter which—” 

I got no further. What I had said was heart- 
less. Even if I had seven evil spirits within me 
I should not have allowed them to act in that 
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manner. Laplace snatched back his letter and 
jumped up from his chair. He stood bending 
forward, staring at me with eyes which would 
have glistened in the dark. I also arose, for it is 
impolite to sit when an older man stands, and 
then continued as unconcernedly as I could: 

“Yes, that was the time. I was set free almost 
immediately afterward but the person who had 
written the letter—” 

It was too late. Laplace growled deep down 
in his throat, gave me a look and went toward the 
door. I realized that he hated me like death, and 
that probably I would be unable to pass him un- 
recognized in the future. I bowed silently as he 
went out. 

But I did not stay very long after he left. 
And the reason was not to my credit. 

While I had sat there with the letter in my 
hand I had again been overpowered by my un- 
fortunate curiosity. When Laplace left, he 
snatched the envelope in the belief that it con- 
tained his letter. 

It contained a blank piece of paper. 

The letter, which had been in the envelope, 
rested in my pocket and I did not want him to 
come back and demand its return. I was too 
greatly ashamed of what I had done, and I was 
not at all certain either how matters might go for 
me. I had seen sufficient of Laplace to know 
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that he would not hesitate at manslaughter. 
Two minutes later I had left Langham’s. 
Those two minutes I had used to find out me ad- 
dress he had given at the club. 

That was the beginning of my acqtaintaclll 
with Laplace. Do you know what I did the 
same evening? I solved the mysterious N, H, 
N. It was, as a matter of fact, not difficult 
to guess that the three letters were all which re- 
mained of the postmark Kgbenhavn. But how 
the letter connected with it could have come from 
Copenhagen was an enigma to me. I myself 
had once dwelt in that city. And now I am 
ready to continue. 

I have introduced you to Langham’s. I will 
now make you acquainted with a more question- 
able sort of company, three gentlemen, one a 
Frenchman, another an Englishman, and the 
third a Swede, all belonging to a class of society 
which the lawful authorities look at with a dis- 
trust which they take no pains to conceal. 
Seven cities in France and a like number in Eng- 
land strive not to be accredited as the birth- 
place of the first two gentlemen. ‘The third is 
more deeply rooted, for the parish of Dunderyd 
in Sweden has once for all, in the name Filip Col- 
lin, unmistakably recognized him as its son. But 
that was long ago. ‘The last eight years he has 
preferred to make himself unwelcome to the 
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authorities in far other parts of the world. I do 
not know whether I have told you enough so that 
you will recognize the firm of Graham, detectives, 
which looked out for your interests in Copen- 
hagen. 

Why did I turn detective in Copenhagen? 
You can rightly ask that and since I realize the 
high respect you have for detectives, I know 
that your voice is cold and stern as you do so. 
Forgive me that I gave you such a poor impres- 
sion of the first detectives you had met. For 
we were the first you had met, were we not? 
You seem to have had as much experience with 
detectives as with criminals,—I hope you con- 
strue that as flattering?— I will tell you why I 
committed this sacrilege. 

Two days after my meeting with Laplace I 
discovered he had left London. The address he 
had given at Langham’s was correct enough, but 
he was there no longer when I went to see him. 
He had left, and I succeeded in finding out that 
he had taken the train for Colchester and Har- 
wich. A man like Laplace does not go to Col- 
chester or Harwich. He goes to only one place 
—a place with N, H, N in the name, for only 
from that place could such a letter, as I now had 
in my possession, have been sent some twenty 
years before; such a place would mean the whole 
world to him. J had solved the secret of the 
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three letters, and he must have done so too—with 
or without help—for through Colchester and 
Harwich lies the way to Copenhagen! Laplace 
must have gone to Copenhagen. The letter 
which I had in my possession and my curiosity— 
to which I have already often referred—decided 
me to go there myself; since I knew Laplace was 
on his way my mind was made up. I had acted 
badly toward an old and helpless colleague. It 
was my duty to repair the wrong and if possible 
help him in his efforts in Copenhagen. But,— 
and there was a but. I had, since long before, 
a very bad reputation in Copenhagen. 

That reputation was not entirely unfounded. 
I will not go into details as to how I came by it. 
Let me simply point out that if a person has been 
cheated in his undertakings, he gladly avenges 
himself rather thoroughly. My first ventures, 
the very first ventures of my youth, were with a 
stock-broker in Copenhagen. Well, he cheated 
me, and when, shortly after, I was obliged to turn 
my back on the grateful land of my forefathers, 
I went to Copenhagen to square accounts with 
him. I succeeded almost too well. ‘There were 
many innocent who had to suffer with the guilty. 
The customers must pay for the acts of their 
brokers. ‘That was many years ago, but there 
are those who remember it still—as I was to find 
out. 
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My bad reputation was my real reason for de- 
ciding to become a detective in Copenhagen. A 
detective is like Cesar’s wife, above suspicion. 
Another reason was that as detective I could 
carry on my investigations undisturbed—even 
with the help of the police. 

I therefore made Mr. Graham, that picture of 
solidity, the chief of the detective firm, and set- 
tled down in Copenhagen in a house not abso- 
lutely unknown to you. I so arranged matters 
that the outer appearances were satisfactory. 
Mr. Graham’s peculiarities added to spread a 
halo around the firm. I accepted a couple of 
eases for the sake of appearances. The first 
which interested me was yours—it struck me as 
being so absurd. It was far from my thoughts 
that through you I should succeed in one of 
my principal objects—to meet Laplace. He 
had escaped me even up to that night when you 
brought about our meeting. But my principal 
object, by rights, was another. It coincided 
with Laplace’s own errand in Copenhagen. 
We were both hunting—an improbable and 
hopeless hunt—for a man who, twenty years be- 
fore, had posted a letter in that city. It was 
fated that we both should find him. We found 
him the day after Laplace’s visit to my house— 
the day of my hasty departure from Denmark. 
I am willing to bet what you will—a hundred to 
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one, although against my principles, that you, 
in spite of all your imagination, cannot guess 
what it was that helped us to find him whom we 
sought. 

It was your old Chinese coat, your legacy from 
your uncle. 

Let me describe what happened after you went 
to sleep on my divan. What happened before 
you know, of course. You remember that La- 
place came to my house an absolute maniac; you 
know that he had bound my two friends and 
probably would have killed both of them and 
others as well, if he had been allowed to continue. 
You know that I prevented it and shot him, but 
you do not know the cause of Laplace’s madness. 

It was not on account of the errand which had 
brought him to Copenhagen; nor was it due to 
the fact that we had succeeded in getting away 
from your room. No, it came from a different 
cause. You remember your friend of the mas- 
querade, she with eyes like the water of the ocean, 
as you so poetically described her. You have 
probably not forgotten the kiss she gave you— 
that ‘little hysterical Apache-devil. Forgive me 
if I wound your feelings. Perhaps you will 
more readily agree with me when I have told you 
something which you do not know as yet. 

The same day that we lay bound in your room, 
she had run away from Laplace, taking with her 
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all his money. It was love, the genuine, per- 
verse Apache love which drove her to that step. 
She had become infatuated with Laplace’s yel- 
low servant, and it was with him that she ran 
away. 

It was that which had made Laplace an abso- 
lute madman. He saw his world tumble to 
pieces, the world he had built up for himself in 
his old age, after he had spent half of his life in 
circumstances—which I will return to later, 

Now you know that much. Now there is only 
one thing you do not know. You saw me kill 
Laplace. I did not kill Laplace. 

I do not know whether it surprised you that 
he was gone when you awakened. Perhaps you 
were then informed as to my real character, and 
suspected me of body-snatching or worse. But 
T was not guilty of such serious matters. I do 
not know whether you have heard about a kind of 
revolver which is loaded with gas instead of bul- 
lets. I had such a one in my house. You re- 
member perhaps what I said: Laplace is an old 
royal tiger, and one must not spoil the pelt with 
too many bullets. The shot which I fired at 
him came from an asphyxiating revolver. That 
and the reaction from his attack of insanity kept 
him stupefied sufficiently long so that I could de- 
vote myself to the most interesting part of the 
whole affair—your old Chinese coat. 
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It had puzzled me from the first moment I 
heard about it, that is to say, from the moment it 
was stolen at the masquerade. Who on earth 
would bother to steal an old coat? Even if the 
coat were genuine, would it in any case be really 
valuable enough for any one to risk an open 
scandal and an encounter with the police? And 
who could have stolen it? You yourself seemed 
absolutely convinced that it was an educated 
person in a responsible position, an instructor 
at the University. That was enough to make 
me think deeply. But there were other points. 
You had by chance mentioned Laplace’s name to 
the person you suspected as thief. He com- 
pletely lost his self-control. Why? There 
were indeed many plausible explanations, but 
that which struck me as strange was the fact that 
Laplace had been in China, as I knew, for many, 
many years—more years than he had wished— 
and that the man who was so surprised to have 
heard about him was himself well acquainted 
with Chinese affairs and an instructor in Chinese. 
Already at that point my imagination began to 
work; When twenty-four hours later, I again 
had an opportunity to give it full reign, you 
know what piece of news met our eyes. The 
man who probably had stolen your coat had on 
that same night committed burglary and had 
been caught red-handed. 
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The coincidence was entirely too peculiar to 
be merely a coincidence. There must be some 
direct connection, although I could not yet im- 
agine what it was. You remember, that we to- 
gether undertook a little expedition to the dwell- 
ing of the suspect. We found your coat and de- 
parted after we had stayed a longer time in Mr. 
Pitz’s apartment than you considered necessary. 
Then came our interlude with Laplace which hin- 
dered all earnest application. But as soon as 
that was over, I again took up the problem of 
your stolen coat. i 

You have had it so long that you should know 
what it looks like. You remember that it is of 
black silk and studded with embroideries repre- 
senting various objects. There are lotus flow- 
ers, birds and dragons. The whole makes up a 
jumble of colors and figures. While you slept 
and Laplace lay in a swoon on his chair, I began 
to study the coat. For safety’s sake, I had hand- 
cuffed Laplace. I do not know whether you 
noticed it. 

Nor do I know whether you noticed that I 
committed a theft before we left Mr. Pitz’s place. 
You can expect nothing better from a pseudo 
detective. It was nothing very valuable that I 
purloined; only a Chinese dictionary. If the 
coat concealed some sort of secret, it should be 
imparted with the help of some language. I had 
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a number of Chinese books myself, but I was 
afraid that they would not answer my purpose. 
And my misgivings proved to be justified. 

It was about half-past one when I sat down 
with your coat before me and the books within 
reach. My first thought was that the figures on 
the coat might have some hieroglyphic meaning. 
I fancied that they probably expressed their se- 
cret in some sort of picture writing. What ham- 
pered my investigations was that I had hardly 
any idea as to the secret itself. I suspected that 
in some way it concerned Laplace and the person 
who twenty years before had written a letter 
from here in Copenhagen; my reason for suspect- 
ing that was on account of Mr. Pitz’s manner 
when he heard Laplace’s name. Admitting 
that, I had a clue, but a very weak one. This 
clue was the letter which I had happened to take 
from Laplace’s envelope. I am sure I have not 
told you yet how it read. It begins without a 
heading: 


Some are lucky, others unlucky. You have always 
been a bully. Now I guess you can have a bully time 
in Pin Yang and I hope you stay there until you rot. 
Your Consul will not help you, although I hope he will 
fix it so you receive this letter. 

When any one is free, he can make discoveries. To- 
day I have at last ferreted out that yellow rat from 
Mao Chang’s house in Pekin, He got away from me 
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in London, but now I have really scented him out and 
tonight I am going to pay him a little call. 

I know that he has his master’s treasures in his pos- 
session. Do you think they will suffice for a care- 
free old age for your old friend 

NP 


That was the letter. It was with that as help 
I sat down and meditated over your coat. Let 
me say now: my meditation bore no fruit. No 
matter how I twisted and turned the different 
figures I could not get them to mean anything 
which had a connection with Laplace and the un- 
known N. No matter whether I took the drag- 
ons, the lotus flowers and the birds in literal or 
figurative meaning, it remained the same. It 
brought forth no hint of a result.. I smoked 
more cigarettes than I had in weeks and my 
friend Graham made coffee for me in the kitchen 
where we had put Laplace. But the brain can- 
not be stimulated to more than a certain degree. 
If there is nothing to combine, then a person can- 
not make combinations. At about four o’clock 
I was on the point of giving the whole thing up. 
Laplace had begun to move. The stupor 
brought on by the shot had long since passed and 
now the reaction from his fit of madness would 
begin. I could expect he would awaken to life 
at any moment. The prospect gave me no pleas- 
ure. What should I do with him? I had no 
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desire to hand him over to the authorities. I do 
not know why, but I had an idea that they did 
not look at the firm of Graham with the confi- 
dence and trust they should. A couple of days 
before, at the masquerade, a person whom I 
easily classified as a detective looked at me espe- 
cially closely. I do not know whether you, 
who rave about detectives, noticed him—a tall 
fellow, who was dressed like a Neapolitan fisher- 
man? He was a real detective. On the other 
hand, I had no desire to leave Copenhagen before 
I had solved the whole matter. But where was 
the clue which would guide me in unravelling the 
problem? 

I do not know how your mind works, Nor do 
I know whether you can put yourself in a posi- 
tion to understand the workings of mine. It has 
the strangest habits. My thoughts have a mania 
for moving like the knights on a chessboard, two 
squares forward and one to the side. They can 
fly off at an oblique angle because of some partic- 
ular sound, some special odor, or some word. It 
does not need to be a spoken word; it can be one 
which I myself think. I always think in the 
form of a monologue, or more correctly, a dia- 
logue held with myself. In the mental conver- 
sation I carried on that night, I gave a sudden 
start at Just that point. One word had made my 
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mind fly off at an oblique angle. ‘The word was 
clue. 

I had asked myself where could I get a clue 
to the problem. I think that quick as lightning 
there came to my mind the association of ideas, 
clue, a guiding thread,—and then ended with the 
word thread. At the same moment I asked my- 
self another question: what if the secret in your 
coat simply consisted in following a certain col- 
ored thread in the embroidery? 

I will not weary you with a description of my 
experiments with this new theory. I will only 
mention that they were not few in number. In 
what way could a thread in a coat have any mean- 
ing? Ididnot know. And there were so many 
threads, in the embroidered dragons, birds and 
lotus flowers, that they would make a weaver’s 
head swim. It was not until after a long while 
that something happened. 

Have you ever amused yourself with optical 
illusions? You sit and look at a square with 
the diagonals drawn in, two of the diagonal tri- 
angles being shaded, while the other two are 
blank. After a while the shaded ones seem to 
recede. Suddenly—why?—instead of receding 
they seem to rise toward you. 

' Something like that happened while I sat look-' 
ing at the third dragon from the top of your 
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coat. Suddenly I thought a bright yellow thread 
arose from the others. And at the some mo- 
ment it no longer seemed to be a common mean- 
ingless thread; was it not a Chinese character 
which was hidden in the midst of the jumble of 
figures? 

I took time before I could bring myself to be- 
lieve it! A character hidden in one of the fig- 
ures! It was far too fantastic to be true. But, 
after all, why so improbable? If, as I already 
suspected, the coat hid some secret, why should 
it not be concealed in that manner? ‘The longer 
I thought the more likely, yes, the more probable 
it struck me. In spite of the fact that the idea 
was new and daring, it really was neither incon- 
ceivable nor impossible. It would be easy to 
make a test. I thought I had found a sign; 
nothing was simpler than to refer to Mr. Pitz’s 
dictionary. Ididso. The sign which I thought 
I had found looked like this: 


9 


After some searching, I found it in Mr. Pitz’s 
dictionary. Yes, there it stood. The dictionary 
gave the phonetic value as nan and translated it 
with: Nobleman, exalted person. I could 
doubt no longer. I was right. I had found 
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one end of Ariadne’s thread—in its literal mean- 
ing. 

I was really proud and pleased, because now 
I knew what I had to look for. My search was 
not easy but it brought results. One after an- 
other I discovered a series of yellow characters 
which went up and down through the many 
dragons and lotus flowers. I knew enough 
Chinese to interpret a couple of the characters 
immediately; others I let wait until later. ‘Two, 
which stood one below the other in the same fig- 
ure, I looked up. It gave me a ticklish feeling. 
The figures looked like this: 


iT 
By 


In the dictionary they were given phonetically 
as dan quo, and were translated as: the country 
Denmark. I realized that I was nearing the so- 
lution of my problem! | 

Finally I had sufficient working material, and 
started in to translate the communication which 
an unknown hand, the Lord knows how long be- 
fore, had concealed in this way. What could it 
be? Can you imagine with what curiosity I 
asked myself the question? 
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It was already six o’clock in the morning. 
- You were still sleeping the sleep of the just on 
the divan; Laplace began to move more often 
where he lay. Now and then he gave a growl 
and showed his teeth. My two friends who re- 
fused to go to bed before me, had sat down for 
a game of chess in the next room. Outside the 
darkness of night faded away from the heavenly 
arch like the shade is drawn back from the lamp 
in a railway carriage. About ten minutes later 
it was broad daylight. 

What sort of communication was it which the 
unknown hand had taken so much trouble to con- 
ceal? 

This is what I read after I had deciphered the 
whole series of characters: 


The object Sung to his master. 

I have arrived unharmed. The city is small but 
seems to me suitable. A dwelling for the Exalted One 
has been bought. It is on the way to the palace, which 
is on the hill outside the city, and is eight hundred 
paces from it. The city is the capital of the country 
Denmark and has several names. The house stands 
ready night and day to receive the Exalted One. It 
lies alone and is easily recognizable for the eyes of the 
Exalted One through certain signs which have been 
placed upon it. The treasure entrusted to my care is 
hidden there. With humble impatience the object Sung 


daily awaits his master, tit 
ghd 
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That was all. Did it mean anything? 

Undoubtedly it had a certain meaning, but one 
thing still confused me to begin with. There 
was not a word in it about Laplace. And yet 
it was really some message about him I had ex- 
pected to find. It was with Laplace as a start- 
ing point that I had begun my investigations. 
But here was not a word about Laplace. I had 
made a discovery, but it was a chance discovery. 
I was content but at the same time absolutely 
confused. 

Who was this Sung who called himself an ob- 
ject? And who was the exalted master whom he 
awaited with humble impatience, and for whom 
he had bought a house in the city where I now 
was? I kept thinking and thinking about it 
while I half mistrustingly stared at the old coat, 
which had been the strange medium for carrying 
that strange communication. Why had such 
a medium been chosen? How long ago had that 
been? And was the communication still of im- 
portance? Again my thoughts flew off at an 
oblique angle. Suddenly I remembered the pa- 
per I had found on Mr. Pitz’s desk and which I 
had not hesitated to take with me. That paper 
looked as though) it contained calculations of 
some sort or another. Mr. Pitz had drawn 
circles and made calculations on a map of Copen- 
kegen. What did it mean? Could it be any- 
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thing else, but that he had interpreted the com- 
munication and made an attempt to find the 
house which the object Sung had bought and 
where a treasure consigned to his care had been 
hidden? 

It must be so! I clapped one hand against 
the other and carried on an explanatory conver- 
sation with myself. 

“Who was Mr. Pitz?” 

“An instructor in Chinese at the University.” 

“What had he been guilty of doing?” 

“In the first place, committing a strange sort 
of robbery, stealing an old Chinese coat, in the 
embroidery of which I myself thought I could 
decipher a communication.” 

“What else had he on his conscience?” 

“He had committed a burglary.” 

“Is a person of his position in the habit of 
committing burglaries?” 

“No—and if you combine the theft of the coat, 
his calculations on the piece.of paper, and the 
burglary, what do you reach as result?” 

“That Mr. Pitz, who surely could interpret the 
message of the coat better than I, considered the 
communication still to be of enough importance 
to risk a further serious overstepping of the law 
for its sake.” 

- Without doubt your old Chinese coat placed 
in the shade the Gold Bug and all other messages 
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concerning hidden treasures! As I looked lov- 
ingly at the garment I was conscious of a new 
optical phenomenon. 

A green thread in one of the birds loosened 
itself from its surroundings in the same way as 
the yellow thread had done before. I saw a new, 
unfamiliar character! There was another com- 
munication hidden in your coat! Or were there 
several? Did it contain a whole mass of cor- 
respondence in different colors? I almost felt 
tempted to believe it did. I busied myself with 
the birds, looking for green characters. It took 
me a little more time to make them out because 
the green threads were not so glaring as the yel- 
low. At last, however, I had a series—and the 
communication which it contained read thus: 


The American is surely a traitor, and probably the 
Frenchman Laplace also. May the Exalted One guard 
himself well against them both! They are surely 
traitors. 


The name of Laplace was represented by: 


ra 

oe 
4é 
< 
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At last, my chain was complete. Who the 
American was I did not think at the moment, 
for I had forgotten Laplace’s old letter, the 
starting point of my combination. But who was 
he who had sent the two messages of the yellow 
and the green threads?) And to whom had he 
sent them? Who was it he warned against La- 
place? My curiosity no longer allowed me 
enough peace to sit still. I felt that I must 
know all about that mysterious affair in which 
Laplace, I, in certain ways you, and Mr. Pitz 
were all mixed up, more or less by our own free 
will. 

It was possible that I could find out 
about it all from Laplace when he awakened. 
But it was not certain. He had no kindly feel- 
ings toward me, and besides, it was uncertain 
whether he would ever again on this earth be able 
to relate anything. His condition the evening 
before did not point in that direction. How could 
I find out about it all if not through him? I had 
no desire to look up Mr. Pitz and question him in 
his present close quarters. No, but why not do 
what Mr. Pitz had wanted to do? Why not 
find the house, if it still existed, that mysterious 
house which Sung had purchased for his 
master ? 

I read through the yellow message once more. 
“A dwelling for the Exalted One has been 
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bought. It is on the way to the palace, which is 
on a hill outside the city, and is eight hundred 
paces from it.” I had lived in Copenhagen suf- 
ficiently long for that to strike me as a direct 
reference to Frederiksberg Palace. Could it be 
any other? No, not if that Sung had really 
meant what his message said. On the way out 
there, or in other words in the Allée, the house 
must stand, or have stood, eight hundred paces in 
front of the palace. Was it still there? Mr. 
Pitz seemed to think it was, if I interpreted his 
actions correctly. The house “is easily recogniz- 
able for the eyes of the Exalted One through 
certain signs which have been placed .upon it.” 
Perhaps it would also be recognizable to my eyes. 
I quickly made my decision. I gave orders to 
my friends to look out for our two guests, and I 
started out in the October morning. 

It was not until I was in the fresh air that 
I happened to think about Laplace’s old letter. 
What an idiot I was! That letter was written in 
English, and from certain expressions, evidently 
by an American; the green message warned 
against an American; in the letter there was men- 
‘tion of a “yellow rat” from Peking whom the 
letter-writer had found and who had his master’s 
treasures in his possession; what did he who sent 
the yellow message have in his keeping if not the 
treasures of his master? What an idiot I was! 
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The whole thing hung together! The letter and 
the coat were documents in the same case. 
There was no doubt about it. There was only 
one thing which filled me with apprehension and 
almost made me turn back. The letter closed 
with a declaration from the letter-writer that he 
thought of paying a visit to the Chinaman that 
same evening and would take over the entrusted 
treasure. And the letter had been written many, 
many years before. If the letter-writer had paid 
his visit, about which there could hardly be any 
doubt, it was not likely that Mr. Pitz or I had 
prospects of getting any return for our efforts. 
The entrusted property had passed into the 
American’s possession, an American who, ac- 
cording to what the coat said, was a traitor and 
according to what the letter confirmed, a scoun- 
drel. But anyway I wanted to see whether I 
could at least find the scene of the drama. 

I went out toward Frederiksberg. The morn- 
ing was'mild and the heavens slate-gray. I will 
not tire you with a complete report of the 
measurements I made in that part of the city. I 
went on the theory that the man who had sent the 
yellow message included the park with the 
palace. I measured off eight hundred paces 
from the park gates. It brought me to two 
house fronts in the Allée, two facades of red 
brick, one on the right-hand and one on the left, 
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which seemed, least of all, to have anything 
mysterious about them. I went back and began 
again. I only had an opportunity of confirming 
the correctness of my first measurements. 
Could it really be either of ‘the brick houses? 
Impossible! My whole instinct called out to me 
that it was impossible. There was another 
possibility. Could the Chinaman have reckoned 
from the facade of the palace? I went up the 
hill and measured off eight hundred paces. It 
brought me directly in front of the park gates, 
just at the point where the row of cheap amuse- 
ment places lies in that part of the Allée. Some 
of them, as a matter of fact, were built in Chinese 
style, but their cheap gaudiness surely had noth- 
ing to do with the house of the object Sung and 
his master. I stood hesitating what to do. 
Should I, after all, take a look in the house with 
the red brick front? 

At that moment I remembered something 
which I never should have forgotten. The letter, 
Laplace’s letter, was at least twenty years old. 
The coat was probably quite a bit older. In 
other words, the events which I tried to unveil 
had taken place long, long ago and the house 
which I sought must have been here at a time 
when the Allée, as it was today, did not exist. 
If still standing, it must lie hidden behind the 
new built brick houses. In the cross streets to the 
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Allée was where I should look. But to the right 
or left? I turned to the left and entered the first 
cross street opposite the red brick front. And I 
met with success almost immediately. 

How Mr. Pitz, who must have interpreted the 
message the same way as I, and who furthermore 
knew the city a hundred times better than I, how 
he could have avoided hitting the mark is and 
will remain an enigmatome. I had not gone ten 
steps in the cross street, King Hans’ Allée, be- 
fore I realized I was on.the right track. This 
cross street, which led through gardens on each 
side, suddenly turned off in a semi-circle. And 
just in the bend of that semi-circle, hidden in a 
large garden which already had lost its last leaf, 
lay a house,—an old neglected’ house, with 
weatherbeaten facade and dark windows. There 
was the house that the object Sung had bought 
for his unknown master. 

At the very moment I saw it I felt convinced 
of one thing: this must be the place. The signs 
through which the eyes of the Exalted One 
should recognize the house were, to be sure, in- 
visible to me, but they were unnecessary. Every- 
thing told me that if the house of the Exalted 
One still existed it must be this one and no other. 
From the ridge of the roof to the ground, there 
was an air of mystery about it which found ex- 
pression in each and every detail, in the neglected 
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facade, in the barred-up windows, in the silence 
which brooded over house and garden. The 
position was correct as far as the distance from 
“the palace which is on the hill outside the city” 
was concerned; and at the time the house had 
been bought it surely had stood alone and in full 
sight from the Allée. There was hardly any 
doubt possible. It was the house of the object 
Sung. In half a second my mind was made up. 
I would do what I had done the evening before at 
Mr. Pitz’s dwelling. I would follow in earnest 
in Mr. Pitz’s footsteps, — 

Little by little you have got a good insight in 
the technique of the house-breaker. You know, 
therefore, that my first care was to investigate » 
whether the house was occupied or not. Since it 
was broad daylight, I did not, however, go up to 
the principal entrance; I chose the more discreet 
back way. I found a door with a latch which 
bore signs of somebody having tried to use it 
lately, but it had already rusted over again. 
Should I go around to the front and knock? I 
was on the point of doing so when I caught sight 
of something which for the first time made me 
realize how tightly everything hung together in 
this affair. I noticed that the window at the 
back had lately been used as a means of entrance. 
A pane had been taken out, evidently by an in- 
experienced hand, and the window was still open. 
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Suddenly I knew it was not in Mr. Pitz’s foot- 
steps I followed, but yours! The house in front 
of which I stood, and the house out in one of the 
allée-streets where you had committed your first 
burglary, must be one and the same! I re- 
membered your description all too well for there 
to be any doubt in my mind—and, not least of all, 
I remembered your description of its entrance 
with its trap-door. I decided to avoid the 
entrance. I decided to go the same way you had 
gone. In a house where burglaries had such 
literary traditions, I was not afraid to break in. 
In doing so, I perhaps risked several things, but 
not that one would ring for the police. 

I went the same way as you. My heart 
vibrated with pride. I ‘saw what you saw—until 
my eyes met something which it was lucky for 
you you did not see, either willingly or unwill- 
ingly. I also think Mr. Pitz was lucky that he 
broke into the old lady’s house, and not the place 
where he should have broken in. Yes, with all 
due respect to you both, I think you were both 
fortunate not to find that which you should have 
found. I remained in the house almost two 
hours, and then hurried out and took a taxi. 

Now it becomes more difficult to continue my 
story. But you must take it as it is. 

I rode home in the auto. ' Just as it swung up 
to 81 Rose Common Allée I made a discovery. 
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That on the whole I did so is really flattering, 
when I think of what I had just experienced in 
the house in King Hans’ Allée. But my nerves 
are extremely good, even if they do not compare 
with Mr. Graham’s. I discovered nothing more 
or less than that the dwelling of the firm Graham 
was at that moment watched by detectives. 
What the reason was I naturally cannot say 
with certainty. Perhaps my friend from the 
masquerade, the Neapolitan fisherman had re- 
membered me from earlier days and had looked 
me up in my lair. Perhaps it was due to 
Laplace’s visit which had drawn the attention of 
the neighbors the night before. And perhaps it 
was due to both reasons. Evidently they were 
not quite certain of their ground, because they 
did not arrest me immediately but preferred to 
wait until afterwards, when it was too late. But 
as to the fact itself, there was no doubt. A man 
in a blue suit with a round crowned hat, was 
walking slowly up and down in front of 31 Rose 
Common Allée when I returned from my morn- 
ing expedition. His sharp eyes, his broad face, 
his black moustache, all showed the detective. I 
thought the matter over quickly as I sat in the 
auto. Strictly speaking, there was nothing to 
keep me in Copenhagen any longer. I knew 
what I had wished to know; there were also 
other profitable undertakings within reach. 
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But there was one affair which I would gladly 
put in order before I left. That concerned 
Laplace. 

I see that you frown. You are thinking: “I 
had put a matter in his hands which he had taken 
up, but of me he did not think. Laplace had 
made two attempts at his life and at mine. But 
yet, it was of him he thought. That is the way 
with people who do not blush at stealing the 
name of detective.”— You do me an injustice. 
I had thought about your affair—that was set- 
tled. I already knew enough to be able to 
promise you that you need never worry in re- 
gard to it. Which reminds me, of course you 
found your hat when you awakened? I found 
it out in the object Sung’s house. I took it with 
me to wipe out every conceivable evidence 
against you, and I left it on the table beside your 
divan. I hoped you would appreciate my silent 
thoughtfulness.— The affair with Laplace was 
something entirely different. It was nothing 
less than the termination of his whole romance, 
and since it was half for his sake that I had come 
to Copenhagen, I wanted to see how his matters 
turned out before I left. 

I had quickly weighed over what I should do. 
Should I go in without hesitation, or should I try 
to get in by a roundabout way? Bah, probably 
it would not be so very dangerous! I told the 
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chauffeur to wait and went in without more ado. 

When I came in I was met by a sight which 
would have filled you with a certain amount of 
astonishment if you had awakened just then. 
Laplace, whom you had seen me shoot six hours 
before, was sitting upright in his chair, staring 
about him. His eyes were absolutely void of ex- 
pression. Now and then he rattled the hand- 
cuffs which I had put on him; he stared at them 
without understanding, and slowly shook his 
head. He showed no signs of recognizing me. 
You lay immovable on the divan. My dear 
friends had taken off your collar and necktie and 
had thrown a covering over you. They looked 
at me questioningly. They still had no idea 
about the result of my night’s work. 

I pointed to the gentleman in the blue suit, 
who could be seen through the window. Both 
whistled simultaneously. They recognized the 
type and understood the situation. 

“Wrong-doing brings its own punishment,” 
said I. “We must leave. And we have no time 
for packing.” 

They received the e namdeation quietly. 
That is the best of my friends. They take every- 
thing quietly, like the upright and, in their 
decisions, steadfast people, who are mentioned in 
a certain Latin verse which you know. I turned 
to Laplace. 
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“Monsieur Laplace!” 

He did not answer, but continued to shake his 
head. 

“Monsieur Laplace, listen! There is some- 
body whom you want to meet, is there not?” 

Now he seemed to listen, but he did not answer. 

“Tsn’t there somebody whom you want to meet, 
Monsieur Laplace? Somebody who did you a 
great, a very great wrong?” 

He began to mumble to himself, but I could 
not understand what he said. Suddenly his eyes 
flashed and in an absolutely intelligible voice he 
said: 

“She? Where is she?” 

I did not know then how your friend with the 
sea-green eyes was amusing herself. I answered 
his question with another question: 

“Wouldn’t you like to meet your old friend 
Nevill?” 

I thought he would wrench his handcuffs 
apart. He flew up out of his chair with a roar— 
I envy your power of sleep which withstood the 
test—and started to stare at me with eyes which 
no longer lacked expression. 

“Monsieur Laplace,” said I, “you have long 
wished to meet your friend Nevill. No one un- 
derstands your wish better than I. If you will 
follow me I will lead you to your friend.” | 

““Where—where is Nevill?” 
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“T will lead you to him.” 

“Are you speaking the truth?” 

“As true as I live.” 

He kept on looking me through and through. 
Strangely enough, he did not seem to recognize 
me nor, apparently, did he notice the handcuffs. 
I, knowing what I did, did not think it so very 
strange. I turned quickly to my friend Laver- 
tisse—the Frenchman whom you had seen at the 
masquerade, and again later on. 

“My dear Lavertisse, it will be your task and 
Graham’s to get rid of the man in blue outside. 
Monsieur Laplace and I will take a little trip by 
ourselves. Out in the city, you will engage a 
touring car for a long trip and wait with it in 
Frederiksberg Allée at the corner of King Hans’ 
Allée. Here is the address written down. At 
the latest, you must be there within an hour. As 
I have already told you, there will be no time for 
any packing. Only don’t forget your adjectives, 
Graham.” : 

“And how about this gentleman here?” 

This gentleman here was you. _ 

“He needs sleep,” said I. ‘He has stayed up 
too late, the last few nights.” 

My friends nodded and left. They went by 
the back way. Two minutes later the blue clad 
gentleman was enticed into one of the cross 
streets by a violent dispute between two foreign 
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gentlemen. In another half a minute, Laplace 
and I were on our way to King Hans’ Allée, and 
you were the lone occupant in the house. La- 
place had followed me like a child, without taking 
his eyes off me for a second. I succeeded in 
hiding his handcuffs from the chauffeur and he 
himself still seemed unconscious of them. 

The house was as I had left it, weather-beaten, 
mysterious and silent as before. It had now 
begun to rain, an October downpour which tore 
the last leaves from the branches and chilled me 
through to the marrow. I gave the chauffeur a 
sum which probably caused him to start on a tour 
of celebration, rendering him deaf to all calls of 
duty for the next few hours—even calls from 
detectives, if any such should come. Then I 
opened the garden gate for Laplace. 

Slowly we went toward the house. Laplace, 
with restless eyes, looked about him and once or 
twice drew a deep breath. Suddenly he mum- 
bled: 

““Here—is it here that Nevill lives?” 

“He lives here,” said I. ‘Your old friend 
Nevill lives in this big, fine house. He has lived 
here for many, many years. But perhaps you 
will not recognize him. He has changed.” 

“T will recognize him,” said Laplace. 

We had reached the entrance door. Behind it 
there was something, what it was, you know. 
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“You must go carefully, Monsieur Laplace,” 
said I. “Now I will open the door—so, now I 
will take a step in and you must follow me—only 
one step, man, only one step!—To your right! 
to your right!’ 

It was too late. I caught’him by the arm, but 
he was too heavy and I came near keeping him 
company myself. As true as I live, I acted 
honorably toward him. .All I wanted was to 
show him one thing—his old friend Nevill who 
once, many, many years before had betrayed him 
to the Chinese authorities, and had let him be 
confined in the penal settlement of Pin Yang. 
What the details were, no one knows, and prob- 
ably no one ever will know. It strikes me, how- 
ever, that it is more than likely the accusation had 
something to do with an attempt at a revolt, con- 
cerning which you will find an account in the 
enclosed document by another hand. Laplace 
had already been in difficulties with the authori- 
ties in his own country, and although they knew 
he was in Pin Yang, sentenced to the most de- 
grading penal servitude, yet they did not move a 
finger towards helping him. Several years ago 
he succeeded in making his escape—it is incon- 
ceivable that he had the necessary strength after 
ten years or more passed in that Chinese hell. 
What he did afterwards, where he picked up his 
Chinese servant and your friend with the sea- 
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green eyes, I have been unable to find out. The 
only one who could give reliable information on 
the subject is Laplace himself, and he fell head- 
long through the eunuch Sung’s trap-door. 

I have read Mirabeau but I can hardly believe 
that he has depicted a more extraordinary, gro- 
tesque, and appalling scene than that which I 
saw enacted in the object Sung’s house on the 
morning of the twenty-seventh of October in this 
year. In the very moment that Laplace dis- 
appeared through the trap-door I rushed down 
the stairs to the cellar. Down there was a 
person, a person whom you know, a fat, yel- 
lowish-white, toadstool sort of person, he who 
once chased you in the dark and sought to entice 
you into the same pit where Laplace had plunged 
—the imperial eunuch and antiquity dealer, the 
object Sung. He sat huddled together, his arms 
hugging his body, while he bic like a 
cowed child. 

“What is? What is?” he rain Kle “Don’t 
kill, don’t kill! What is?” 

I sprang by him, forward to what filled the 
larger part of the basement—the cage into which 
Laplace had plunged. The fall had not been 
great. Evidently he was not injured. He only 
seemed bewildered. He sat looking about him 
with eyes as vacant and void of expression as 
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when I had found him on my return home earlier 
in the morning. 

“Monsieur Laplace,” said I. 

At the sound of my voice he jumped up. 

“Where?” cried he. “Where? He isn’t 
here.” 

I stood silent as I weighed over in my mind 
what I should do. How could I get Laplace out 
of the cage? Not for a moment did it occur to 
me to leave him there. That I assure you on 
my word of honor. But how should I get him 
out? The cage was made of solid iron bars and 
without a door. The only way to get him out 
would be by the same way that he had got in, 
through the trap-door. And for that my 
strength was insufficient. Could I pull him up 
with the help of Lavertisse? And then would I 
not risk having that other thing in the cage follow 
him? 

I could have saved myself my questions. Just 
then Laplace caught sight of that other thing in 
the cage. _ 

It took a few minutes before he realized what 
it was. It was excusable. I myself had needed 
_ time to realize what it was. At first I had 
thought of a big ape; that was what it looked like, 
a big ape with gray-white hair streaming about 
_ its body, with teeth bared to bite, a big ape snarl- 
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ing to itself in the darkest corner of the cage. 
But it was not an ape. It was a human being 
which had sat locked in that cage for twenty 
years. It was the man who had written the 
letter to the imprisoned Laplace one day twenty 
years before, the very day on which he had 
thought he would take over the treasures 
entrusted to the object Sung. It had taken time 
for me to understand and still I had had the 
object Sung whom I could question. Laplace 
had no such resource. He looked and looked at 
the being in the other corner of the cage. ‘There 
it sat, showing its teeth. Laplace clucked with 
his tongue so as to propitiate it and quiet it. 
Evidently he took it to be what I had thought and 
what every one must have thought—a big gray- 
white ape. 

But suddenly there was a flash in his eyes. I 
don’t know whether he at last realized it was a 
human being, whether he really recognized that 
being, or whether he only remembered what I 
had promised him, to lead him to his old friend 
Nevill. He stopped clucking with his tongue. 
He moved a step in the direction of the ape 
Nevill. His eyes glistened. I felt a shudder 
through my spine. I expected something ter- 
rible and I made an attempt to prevent it. 

“Monsieur Laplace!” I whispered. “Monsieur 
Laplace!” 
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My tongue was dry. Laplace had neither 
eyes nor ears for anything but his neighbor in 
that terrible cage. He, in turn, had begun a 
sideways movement, swinging one arm while he 
rested his weight on the knuckles of his other 
hand, exactly like an ape. He was absolutely 
quiet. Laplace followed him with glistening 
eyes. Now the ape Nevill let out a short snort 
and showed his teeth to frighten his pursuer. At 
that moment it happened. 

Laplace uttered a cry which sounded like:—It 
is he! and in the next instant they were rolling 
over each other. I will spare you the details of 
the fight. By the time my revolver was well 
aimed at the man-ape, it was ended. Laplace’s 
hands had of course been crippled the whole time 
by the handcuffs. He lay on his back with. 
Neviull’s teeth in his throat. My shot came too 
late. 

“Don’t kill, don’t kill!’ whimpered the object 
Sung behind me. 

What else I did in Copenhagen is quickly re- 
lated. I saved the object Sung from falling into 
the hands of those persons who would have pun- 
ished him according to European laws. It was 
not because he had tempted me with all the treas- 
ures left in his keeping. It was because I 
thought it unjust that such an individual should 
be judged by our customs. I do not know 
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whether you understand me. But the thought 
that he should be sentenced by a genial, easy- 
going Danish judge and should be sent to a 
Danish prison struck me as absurd. I saved 
him, and the treasure which had been entrusted 
to his care was all that I carried with me from 
Copenhagen. I have let him erect a new 
mortuary chapel to His Majesty Tung Chih in 
whom, for him, the history of the world culmi- 
nates. ‘There he daily carries out the prescribed 
marks of reverence to the shade of his departed 
majesty. The treasure entrusted to his care, the 
value of which I am far from underestimating, 
he still has in his keeping. He regrets the im- 
prisonment in which he held Nevill, but as he 
says:—“‘he was stronger than I; he wanted to 
take the property consigned to my keeping. If 
I had let him out of his prison in the emperor’s 
house, he would have killed me. And for one 
who has neither sons nor grandsons to make of- 
ferings to his shade at the Nine Fountains, death 
is not pleasant.” 

I believe he is right. And his respect for the 
emperor’s property is a sort of inverted scrip- 
tural text. If he did not render unto God the 
things which were God’s, he at least would not 
allow that any one would take from his Cesar the 
things which were Cesar’s, 

I believe there are not many matters remain- 
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ing which I need make clear to you. Do I need 
explain how the firm of Graham was able to save 
itself from the Danish detectives? I do not 
think so. I transmit to you the respectful greet- 
ings of the firm, at the same time expressing to 
you my pleasure that the firm, in spite of all ad- 
verse circumstances, was able to carry to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the case which you so kindly 
entrusted to their care. With greetings to our 
mutual friends,—the Messrs. Jensen and Pitz, I 
beg to remain 
Your dutiful friend, 
PROFESSOR PELOTARD. 

P. S.—On further thought, there is one more 
matter. 

Mr. Pitz’s wardrobe must contain a certain 
garment which I overlooked on our visit that 
night. It must contain a duplicate—that is to 
say, a damaged duplicate, of your coat. 

As you will find from the enclosed document 
_ by the object Sung, he sent three messages to the 
emperor, worked by that hand which was so 
skilled in embroidery and other pursuits that, 
as a rule, do not fall to the lot of man. One of 
_ these garments must have come into the hands 
of Mr. Pitz either at the time he visited China or 
on some other occasion. Without that, it is im- 
probable that at the masquerade he would have 
_been struck immediately by your coat. 
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No, you will find he has one of the three ex- 
amples in his possession, but that in some way 
or other the part which mentions where the 
emperor’s house was situated, is damaged. ‘The 
green message (about Laplace) is, baeaiin un- 
damaged. 

How is that eccentric instructor at the Uni- 
versity? Question him about the above when you 
see him, and bid him welcome to the Emperor’s | 
new mortuary chapel in London, 

And, once more, forgive me that I have so 
little coincided with your ideas about detectives! 

Your friend, 
PELOTARD. 


VIII 


THE plaster casts on the walls in Signor 
Cazzoletti’s wine-room looked down smilingly 


and scornfully on the desirable and undesirable 


guests, when I opened the door and stepped in 
on the seventeenth of November. It was three 
weeks since that evening I had last been there— 
that evening when it all began. The place was 
well crowded; from one of the tables a chorus 
of voices arose at sight of my person. 

“Aha!” 

“There he is!” 

“Which jail did you leave last?” 

“My young friend, I have always expected 
that your occupation would drag you down to 
destruction. When a person, day in and day 
out, busies himself with criminal fancies, he in 
the end must become a criminal. I have 
preached that to you before, but I am like the 
voice of conscience, nobody pays attention to 
me. At times I almost believe that I stand on 


the same plane as the Sculptor, to whom nobody 


listens.”’ 


They all sat there together. Like the cloven 
377 
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tongues of fire which appeared unto the apostles 
in days of old, the gas-jets shone over their heads; 
over Brasch’s small blood-hound-like head, over 
the Sculptor’s good-natured cranium, over Hoff- 
man-Bang’s bald crown of the man of the world 
and over Simon Weel’s stately poised priest-like 
head. I took them all in with a glance before 
I answered Simon Weel. 

“My dear Simon, you exaggerate!” 

“I do not exaggerate. On the other hand, I 
will gladly believe that rumor exaggerates in 
its stories about you. It has been said that you 
were at the masquerade at the Esplanade and 
lost your coat which had been an heirloom in 
your family for over a hundred years. Was it 
Joseph’s brother who disposed of his coat, or 
was it Esau? I have forgotten which. Any- 
way, you allowed yourself to be robbed of yours 
by a woman whom you were with. Need I hint 
at the probable way in which the theft took 
place?” 

“No, my dear Simon, you need not. It is 
true that I was robbed by a woman, but she knew 
not what she did. She was the cat’s paw for a 
man. Signor Cazzoletti, a whiskey.” 


“A woman the cat’s paw for aman!— ‘That 
makes me laugh—the first time anything like 
that has happened.” 


“Tt is none the less true, Brasch. But she was 
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a fascinating cat’s paw, I have recovered the 
stolen property, and I do not complain.” 

The Sculptor found the occasion suitable. 

“That was a very amusing thing,” said he, 
“the time when Cz was robbed at the railway sta- 
tion in Prague. Cz was not overrich, he had 
but one thing which was not in pawn, that was 
a valise—” 

“Sculptor,” said Simon Weel, “you know my 
opinion about your anecdotes. There is one 
thing which makes it possible to endure them, 
and that—” ot 

“Signor Cazzoletti,” cried the Sculptor majes- 
tically, “a bottle of wine for Mr. Weel—a small 
bottle! Where was I? Oh, yes, Cz happened 
to remember he had not pawned his valise—” 

Around the table all eyes were turned toward 
Simon Weel, as he poured out his first glass 
from the small bottle. But he was not to be 
trifled with. 

“If you think you have received license to re- 
late your worthless anecdotes, simply because, 
by chance, you have been able to stand treat to 
a bottle of wine, you are mightily mistaken. 
And besides, where did you get the money? 
Have you really carved a statue? It is hard to 
_ believe, and it is even more inconceivable that 
any one has paid you for the privilege of having 
~ it in the house. Still, you must expect any sort 
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of thing from people when you let them open 
up wine. But how Hegel here, who really is 
a respectable citizen, is not content with being 
robbed, but puts himself out to commit a bur- 
glary in Frederiksberg I can’t understand, un- 
less he wanted to be another Rinaldo and steal 
from citizens as good as himself. But, anyway, 
it was the writer of scandal who told me about it, 
and it is just as probable that the breaking in 
was at Hegel’s place. Otherwise I would lose 
my belief in Ewiraposten.” 

“An opponent’s snake-like insinuations,” said 
Brasch, ‘“—disdain to answer.” 

“You are right, Simon,” said I, “I did have 
a burglar visit me. He was a good-hearted and 
respectable person. But I did commit bur- 
glary, too, myself. Unfortunately I did not have 
such noble motives as Rinaldo. I did not in- 
tend to steal from other citizens, and still less 
give to the poor.” 

“Talking of stealing, where was I? Yes, of 
course, Cz took out his valise and looked at it. 
Tt was not elegant, but it was of leather, and 
looked as though it had something in it. He had 
already got as far as the pawnshop, when a 
capital idea struck him. He turned around and 
went to a place where a new building was being 
erected. There he filled the valise with 
bricks—” 
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“And went to a hotel, of course,” said Simon 
Weel. “Sculptor, I want to tell you, that as 
the years go by and you get nearer your dotage, 
your anecdotes become each day more and more 
stupid and more easily seen through. But any- 
way, there is nothing strange about that when 
- I think how you swallow one tankard of beer 
after the other, while a person of breeding can 
hardly allow himself a pitiable half bottle of 
wine. Hegel, who is not ashamed to boast 
openly of his transgressions, should at least 
blush to let a human being sit by the hour with 
an empty bottle before him. I am like a 
Buddhist beggar with his bowl, waiting for 
alms.” 

“Signor Cazzoletti, a fiasco for Mr. Weel! 
Forgive me, my dear Simon! But how are you 
getting along with your Buddhism? WHave you 
already started your Buddhist order embrac- 
ing the Gnostic principles?” 

“Thanks for the wine, old friend. That was 
what I expected of you. No, I have not started 
the movement yet. But while you have been 
wallowing in crime I have sat here and drawn 
up the outlines for the order and settled on the 
most important rules.” 
“Are you more lenient than Buddha was? 
Can women belong?” 
“Only those persons can belong who intend 
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to kill the flesh through excesses. Therefore, 
neither women nor writers of detective stories. 
Woman’s flesh never dies, and the soul of a 
writer of detective stories has never lived.” 

Hoffman-Bang, who had sat silently until 
now, at last found an opportunity to dispose of 
a quotation. 

“Simon Weel’s system,” said he, “is lke all 
other systems, the truths which they perhaps 
contain are held together by sophisms, like the 
bricks in a wall are held together by mortar.” 

“Talking about bricks,” said the Sculptor, 
“where was I? Oh, yes, Cz went to a place 
where they were building and filled his valise 
with bricks, until it was sufficiently heavy. 
Then he took the valise and went to the railway 
station in Prague. He was living in Prague. 
He went down to the platform for outgoing 
trains—”’ 

“T think you are right,” said I to Simon 
Weel, “to refuse women admission to your or- 
der. I must say that the experience I have had 
with them lately speaks much for the idea that 
they are not suited to become Buddhists. One 
stole the legacy I received from my uncle, and 
the other betrayed both me and her lover and 
ran away with a Chinaman.” | 

“Ran away with a Chinaman?” 
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“Very probable—all white women love the 
Chinese,’ said Brasch. ‘“Inborn perversity. 
That old eunuch who disappeared—what was his 
name?—Sung—a great hero with the women.” 

“With woman a good-looking man awakens 
desire, an every-day sort of man love, and an 
ugly man real passion,” said Hoffman-Bang. 

“Hegel tries to change the subject,” said 
Simon Weel. ‘When we talk about his crimes, 
he begins to talk about those of women. It is 
three weeks since I last saw you. Is it true that 
you have been doing time at a State institution 
since then? Looking at the matter logically, 
there would be nothing to prevent it, other than 
the fact that the people who have committed 
crimes seldom get there.” 

“You are right,” said I. “I was arrested, but 
it was in a matter where I was absolutely inno- 
cent. With my burglary I had luck. The com- 
plainant left the city. He had an extremely 
strange past.” 

“T can well understand that! I am living in 
an Augean stable.” 

“In order to protect myself from him I went 
to a detective. It turned out that he was wanted 
by the police. It was in his house that I was 
arrested.” 

“T am another Lot in this Sodom. I would 
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go to some other city if I were not sure that it 
would turn out to be a Gomorrah. Well, but 
you were in jail!” 

“IT was only one night in the Court House. 
After that it developed I was innocent and they 
let me go. I told you that there had never been 
a case against me for burglary. But I went 
into the country so as to rest up a bit. I had 
had three sleepless nights.” 

“Well, but the detective and the man whose 
house you broke into? How many years did 
they get?” 

“They got away to England. I have just 
had a letter from the detective. He was one 
of the most entertaining persons I have ever 
happened to meet.” 

“To judge from what you said about him, I 
can well understand that you got along well to- 
gether. And so he got away?” 

“He made his way to England, although he 
had to leave his effects behind him here.” 

“When you talk about effects,” said the Sculp- 
tor, “that reminds me of luggage. Well, Cz 
was in Prague and went down to the platform 

‘for the outgoing trains, his valise filled with 
bricks. There were a lot of people there. Cz 
went the length of the platform till he caught 
sight of a heavy solid-looking leather valise. 
Beside it stood a gentleman, reading a news- 
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paper. Cz put his valise down beside the other. 
He thought: I am poor, he is rich; we will ex- 
change valises if possible. At just that moment 
the train came rumbling in. Cz was thinking 
of grabbing the man’s valise and getting on to 
the tram when the stranger himself took Cz’s 
valise with the bricks and sprang into a railway 
carriage. Cz was so taken aback that he let the 
train go. The stranger’s valise was so heavy 
that he licked his chops when he thought of all 
the beer he could get for it—Signor Cazzoletti, 
a glass of beer. My throat is getting dry!” 
“There are others besides you whose throats 
get dry, my good Sculptor, and in a more natural 
manner. Brasch is the only one, about whom I 
cannot say that. When I see how many 
whiskeys he pours into himself during an eve- 
ning, it surprises me that he does not already lie 
under a tombstone with the epitaph: vixi, dum 
visky, loetus; I lived merrily, so long as there 
was any whiskey. I have already expressed 
my opinion about whiskey. The doctors affirm 
that whiskey causes hardening of the arteries. 
What does that matter? It causes worse things 
than that. It hardens the soul. It turns man 
into an egoist, while wine—” 
“Signor Cazzoletti, another fiasco for Mr. 
Weel! Simon Weel—vain repetitions—as the 
heathen do, when they pray. Shocks a journal-_ 
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ist. Hegel—do you remember my speaking 
about the old houses?” 

“The old houses?” 

“The burglaries. You remember—a series of 
burglaries at just the time when we met last— 
I said: queer, all burglaries in old houses. Do 
you remember?” 

“Aha! Yes, I remember. Why?” 

“All the burglaries happened before your 
burglary and Mr. Pitz’s arrest! Stopped when 
he was arrested. Ha, ha! What do you think 
of that?” 

“Do you mean it was he?” 

“Surely! Was looking for the house—your 
house. Wraas caught. Has been released now. 
Is sitting over there with a lady.” 

“What’s that you say?” 

I flew around in my chair. A somewhat 
emaciated but still substantial looking man with 
rolling blue dog-like eyes and a phonetic move- 
ment of the mouth sat at a table in the dark- 
est corner of the wine-room. His fingers played 
piano on an invisible claviature. At his side sat 
a plump young lady with waves of blonde hair 
and laughter-loving red lips. I stared at her. 
A recollection tried to work itself forward in 
my brain. I knew that I had seen her, and sud- 
denly the truth stood clear before me. Kylle! 
The deceitful Kylle who stole my legacy from 
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Uncle John. She did not see me, or at least 
pretended she did not, but Mr. Pitz suddenly 
caught my eye and it struck him as the eye of 
God struck Cain. His face suddenly stiffened, 
then started again with the wildest sort of con- 
tortion. Signor Cazzoletti rushed forward fear- 
ing an epileptic fit. Mr. Pitz made use of the 
opportunity to pay. He and Kylle arose, ready 
to leave. As luck would have it, they had to go 
by our. table. When they passed, I could not 
deny myself the pleasure of whispering: 

“Mr. Pitz, do you still desire to buy the Km- 
peror’s ee coat? Or do you perhaps want to 
exchange it for your own damaged one by pay- 
ing a bit to boot?” 

A terrified dog-like look from the blue eyes 
met mine and showed me the correctness of a let- 
ter I had received that same morning. Then I 
met a laughing smile and a twinkle behind a 
veil. So she went, and I sat there thinking of a 
pair of eyes, green as the ocean, and of hair, a 
glorious red. Absent-mindedly I heard how 
the Sculptor reached the end of his anecdote: 

“Cz hurried home with the valise. Do you 
know what happened? When Cz was on the 
stairs the valise broke in two and covered the 
whole flight of stairs with saw-dust. The 

stranger had been out on the same errand as 
_ Cz, and when Cz examined it he found his valise 
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was not even of leather. It was of cardboard 
—is that not so, Cz?” 

The man from the banks of the Vistula had 
come in, and stood by our table, as black-bearded 
and enthusiastic as ever. 

“Yes, yes!” he cried, “absolute true! Money, 
have you, Scolpteur? I have big thirstink.” 

“Well,” said Simon Weel, “now you will prob- 
ably go home and write a novel about your esca- 
pades and your fine circle of acquaintances ?” 

“No,” said I, “a person writes about what he 
desires and has not experienced. I wrote books 
of adventure because I had never had any ad- 
venturous experiences. Now that I have been 
through, I do not know how many adventures, 
I am going to write a novel about everyday 
life.” 

Simon Weel stared at me. ‘There was an at- 
mosphere of Calabrian wine and scepticism 
around him. 

“Hm,” said he. “Duplicity is the making of 
an author. Can the leopard change his spots, 
or the Ethiopian his skin?” 

It seems that he was right. 


THE END 
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